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TO 


MY FATHER AND MOTHER 


in grateful recognition 
of the instruction of early years 
and the helpful interest and encouragement 
in the work of later years 


THIS BOOK 
IS AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared as a pamphlet in 
1888. In issuing this revised and enlarged edition, it seems 
desirable to state somewhat more fully than was done in the 
former preface the purpose which it is hoped the book will 
serve. Classified according to its intent, it belongs among the 
aids to the interpretation of the New Testament. It is de- 
signed to assist English-speaking students in the task of 
translating the Greek New Testament into English forms of 
thought and expression. ‘The work has not been undertaken 
under the impression that grammar is an end in itself, or that 
a knowledge of it is the sole qualification for successful in- 
terpretation, but in the conviction that grammar is one of 
the indispensable auxiliaries of interpretation. The book is 
written, therefore, in the interest not of historical but of 
exegetical grammar, not of philology as such, but of philology 
as an auxiliary of interpretation. If it has any value for 
historical grammar, this is incidental... Its main purpose is 
to contribute to the interpretation of the New Testament by 
the exposition of the functions of the verb in New Testament 
Greek, so far as those functions are expressed by the dis- 
tinctions of mood and tense. 

The student of the New Testament who would interpret it 
with accuracy and clearness must possess —along with other 
qualifications for his work —a knowledge of the distinctions 
of thought which are marked by the different moods and 
tenses of the Greek verb. If he would acquire facility in the 
work of interpretation, he must have an easy familiarity with 
the leading uses of each mood and tense. It is not enough 
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that he have at hand for reference an <ncyclopedic treatise on 
the subject. He must acquire, as a personal mental posses- 
sion, a knowledge of the leading functions of the several 
forms of the Greek verb, and of the forms which express 
those functions in English. For this purpose he needs a book 
which, availing itself of the assured results of comparative 
and historical grammar, and applying to the interpretation of 
the Greek verb the principles of grammar and logic, the laws 
both of Greek and of English speech, shall enumerate the 
various functions of each mood and tense, exhibit in some 
degree their relative importance, and define each clearly. 
The definitions should be scientifically accurate, but they 
should at the same time be constructed with reference to the 
point of view of the interpreter. For the English-speaking 
student English usage must be constantly considered and 
must frequently be defined and compared with Greek usage. 
If such a book does not solve all the problems of New 
Testament grammar, it should, by its treatment of those which 
it discusses, illustrate to the student the right method of 
investigation and so suggest the course which he must pursue 
in solving for himself those problems which the book leaves 
unsolved. My aim has been to provide a book fulfilling these 
conditions. 

The aim of the book has determined the method of its con- 
struction. The usages which are of most frequent occurrence, 
or otherwise of especial importance, have been emphasized by 
being set in the largest type, with a title in bold-faced type. 
The table of contents also has been so constructed as to make 
prominent a conspectus of the leading uses. It may be well to 
require of students who use the book as a text-book that they 
be able to name and define these leading usages of each mood 
and tense; if they also commit to memory one of the Greck 
examples under each of these prominent usages, they will do 
still better. 

The matter printed in smaller type consists partly of fuller 
exposition of the usages defined in the more prominently 
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printed sections, partly of enumeration and definition of the 
less frequent usages. The portions in smallest type are 
chiefly discussions of the rarer or more difficult usages. They 
are an addition to the text-book proper, and are intended to 
give the work, to a hmited extent, the character of a book of 
reference. The occasional discussions of English usage would 
of course have no place in a work on Greek grammar pure 
and simple, but to the end which this book is intended to 
serve they are as really germane as any discussions of the 
force of a Greek tense. One often fails to apprehend accu- 
rately a thought expressed in Greek quite as much through 
inexact knowledge of one’s own language as through ignorance 
of Greek usage. 

As concerns the extent to which I have used the work of 
others, little need be added to the testimony which the pages 
of the book themselves bear. While gathering information 
or suggestion from all accessible sources, I have aimed to 
make no statement concerning New Testament usage which I 
have not myself proved by personal examination of the pas- 
sages. Respecting classical usage and pre-classical origins, I 
have relied upon those authorities which are recognized as 
most trustworthy. 

On a subsequent page is added a list of books and authors 
referred to by abbreviations in the body of the book. To all 
of the works there enumerated, as well as to those mentioned 
by full title in the body of the book, I am under obligation for 
assistance or suggestion. It is a pleasure also to acknowledge 
the valuable assistance privately given by various friends. 
Prominent among these, though not completing the list, are 
Professor W. G. Hale of the University of Chicago, Profes- 
sors M. L. D’Ooge and W. W. Beman of the University of 
Michigan, my brother, Professor Henry F. Burton of the 
University of Rochester, and Professor George W. Gilmore 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. But I am chiefly indebted to Professor 
William Arnold Stevens of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, under whose instructions I first became interested in the 
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subject of this book, and to whom my obligations in many 
directions are larger than can be acknowledged here. 

In quoting examples from the New Testament I have fol- 
lowed the Greek text of Westcott and Hort as that which 
perhaps most nearly represents the original text, but have 
intended to note any important variations of Tischendorf’s 
eighth edition or of Tregelles in a matter affecting the point 
under discussion. The word text designates the preferred 
reading of the editor referred to, as distinguished from the 
marginal reading. In the English translation of the examples 
I have preferred to follow the Revised Version of 1881 rather 
than to construct entirely independent translations. Yet in 
not a few passages it has seemed necessary to depart from 
this standard either because the revisers followed a Greek text 
different from that of Westcott and Hort, or because their 
translation obscured the value of the passage as an illustration 
of the grammatical principle under discussion, or occasionally 
because I was unwilling even to seem to approve what I 
regarded as unquestionably an error of translation. 

While I have given all diligence to make the book correct 
in statement and in type, I dare not hope that it has altogether 
escaped either typographical errors or those of a more serious 
character. I shall welcome most cordially criticisms, sugges- 
tions, or corrections from any teacher or student into whose 


hands the book may fall. 
ERNEST D. BURTON. 


CuicaGo, September, 1893. 





NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION.—It having become necessary to send the 
plates of this book to the press again, I have availed myself of the opportunity 


to correct such errors, typographical and other, as have come to my attention a 


and to make a few alterations of statement which use of the book has convinced 

me are desirable. The chief changes are in 22 67 Rem. 1, 98, 120, 137,142-145, 153, 

189, 195, 198, 200 Rem.. 202, 225, 235, 236, 318, 325-328, 344 Rem. 2, 352 Rem., 406, 407, 485. 
CHICAGO, June, 1898. E.. DwEs 





NOTE TO THE FOURTH EDITION.—The steadily increasing demand for this 
book has necessitated a fourth edition much sooner than was anticipated. 
This edition, therefore, is published without change from the plates of the 
third edition. THE PUBLISHERS. 


September, 1900. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


1. Form anp Function. The following pages deal with 
the various functions of the various verb-forms of the Greek 
of the New Testament, so far as respects their mood and 
tense. It is important that the nature of the relation between 
form and function be clearly held in mind. It is by no means 
the case that each form has but one funetion, and that each 
function can be discharged by but one form. Forms of various 
origin may be associated together under one name and perform 
the same function, or group of functions. Compare, e.g., the 
Aorist Active Infinitives, Adoac and eizety: these forms are of 
quite diverse origin; in function they have become entirely 
assimilated. The same is true of the Aorist Active Indicatives, 
édaga and éaryv. Forms also which still have different names, 
and usually perform different functions, may have certain 
functions in common. Compare the Aorist Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative in clauses of purpose (197, 198). On 
the other hand, and to an even greater extent, we find that a 
given form, or a given group of forms bearing a common name, 
performs various distinct functions. Observe, e.g., the various 
functions of the Aorist Indicative (38-48). 
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The name of a given form, or group of forms, is usually 
derived from some prominent function of the form or group. 
Thus the term Aorist reflects the fact that the forms thus 
designated most frequently represent an action indefinitely 
without reference to its progress. The name Present suggests 
that the forms thus designated denote present time, which is 
true, however, of the smaller part only of those that bear the 
name, and of none of them invariably. The name Optative 
again reminds us that one function of the forms so named is 
to express a wish. While, therefore, the names of the forms 
were originally intended to designate their respective funce- 
tions, they cannot now be regarded as descriptive of the actual 
functions, but must be taken as conventional, and to a con- 
siderable extent arbitrary, names of the forms. The functions 
must be learned, not from the names, but from observation of 
the actual usage. 


2. THE INTERPRETER’S RELATION TO GRAMMAR. Both the 
erammarian as such and the interpreter deal with grammar, but 
from very different points of view. The distinction between 
these points of view should be clearly recognized by the in- 
terpreter. It may be conveniently represented by the terms 
historical grammar and exegetical grammar. Historical gram- 
mar deals with the development of both form and function 
through the various periods of the history of the language, 
and does this in purely objective fashion. Exegetical grammar, 
on the other hand, takes the forms as it finds them, and defines 
the functions which at a given period each form discharged, 
and does this from the point of view of the interpreter, for 
the purpose of enabling him to reproduce the thought con- 
veyed by the form. To investigate the process by which the 
several forms were built up, to determine the earliest function 
of each such form, to show how out of this earliest function 
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others were developed, and how forms of different origin, and 
presumably at first of different function, became associated, 
discharging the same function and eventually coming to bear 
the same name —all this belongs to historical grammar. ‘To 
reproduce in the mind of the interpreter, and to express as 
nearly as may be in his own tongue, the exact thought 
which a given form was in the period in question capable of 
expressing — this is the task of exegetical grammar. Histori- 
eal grammar views its problem wholly from the point of view 
of the language under investigation, without reference to the 
language of the grammarian. LExegetical grammar is neces- 
sarily concerned both with the language under investigation 
and with that in which the interpreter thinks and speaks, 
since its problem is to aid in reproducing in the latter tongue 
thought expressed in the former. 

The results of historical grammar are of the greatest interest 
and value to exegetical grammar. Our interpretation of the 
phenomena of language in its later periods can hardly fail to 
be affected by a knowledge of the earlier history. Strictly 
speaking, however, it is with the results only of the processes 
of historical grammar that the interpreter is concerned. If 
the paradigm has been rightly constructed, so that forms of 
diverse origin perhaps, but completely assimilated in function, 
bear a common name, exegetical grammar is concerned only to 
know what are the functions which each group of forms bear- 
ing a common name is capable of discharging. Thus, the 
diversity of origin of the two Aorists, éAvoa and éAurov, does 
not immediately concern the interpreter, if it is an assured 
result of historical grammar that these two forms are com- 
pletely assimilated in function. Nor does it concern him that 
the a at the end of the Infinitives, detfar and iévor, is the mark 
of the Dative case, and that the earliest use of such infinitives 
was as a verbal noun in the Dative case, except as this fact 
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of historical grammar aids him in the interpretation of the 
phenomena of that period of the language with which he is 
dealing. The one question of exegetical grammar to which 
all other questions are subsidiary is, What function did this 
form, or group of forms, discharge at the period with which 
we are dealing? What, eg.,in the New Testament, are the 
functions of the Present Indicative? What are the uses of 
the Aorist Subjunctive ? 

For practical convenience forms are erouped together, and 
the significance of each of the distinctions made by inflection 
discussed by itself. The present work confines itself to the 
discussion of mood and tense, and discusses these as far as 
possible separately. Its question therefore is, What in the 
New Testament are the functions of each tense and of each 
mood? ‘These various functions must be defined first of all 
from the point of view of the Greek language itself. Since, 
however, the interpreter whom in the present instance it is 
sought to serve thinks in English, and seeks to express in 
English the thought of the Greek, reference must be had 
also to the functions of the English forms as related to 
those of the Greek forms. Since, moreover, distinctions of 
function in the two languages do not always correspond, 
that is, since what in Greek is one function of a given form 
may be in English subdivided into several functions per- 
formed by several forms, it becomes necessary not only to 
enumerate and define the functions of a given form purely 
from the point of view of Greek, but to subdivide the one 
Greek function into those several functions which in English 
are recognized and marked by the employment of different 
forms. An enumeration of the uses of a given Greek tense 
made for the use of an English interpreter may therefore 
properly include certain titles which would not occur in a 
list made for one to whom Greek was the language of 
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ordinary speech and thought. The Aorist for the English 
Perfect, and the Aorist for the English Pluperfect (46, 48) 
furnish a pertinent illustration. The interests of the English 
interpreter require that they be clearly recognized. Fidelity 
to Greek usage requires that they be recognized as, strictly 
speaking, true Historical Aorists. 


3. The Greek verb has four moods, —the Indicative, the 
Subjunctive, the Optative, and the Imperative. With these 
are associated in the study of Syntax the Infinitive, which is, 
strictly speaking, a verbal noun, and the Participle, which is 
a verbal adjective. 

The Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive are 
often called dependent moods. 


Rem. The term dependent is not strictly applicable to these moods, 
and least of all to the Imperative, which almost always stands as a prin- 
cipal verb. It has, however, become an established term, and is retained 
as a matter of convenience. 


4. There are seven tenses in the Greek,—the Present, 
Imperfect, Aorist, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future 
Perfect. : 

Those tenses which denote present or future time are called 
Primary tenses. ‘Those tenses which denote past time are 
called Secondary tenses. Since the time denoted by a tense 
varies with the particular use of the tense, no fixed line of 
division can be drawn between the two classes of tenses. In 
the Indicative the Present and Perfect are usually, and the 
Future and Future Perfect are always, Primary tenses; the 
Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect are usually Secondary 
tenses. 


THE TENSES. 


5. The action denoted by a verb may be defined by the tense 
of the verb 

(a) As respects its progress. Thus it may be represented 
as in progress, or as completed, or indefinitely, i.e. as a simple 
event without reference to progress or completion. 

(b) As respects its time, as past, present, or future. 

The tenses of the Indicative mood in general define the 
action of the verb in both these respects. 

The tenses of the other moods in general define the action 
of the verb only as respects its progress. HA. 821; G. 1249. 

Rem. The chief function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, 


but progress. This latter function belongs to the tense-forms of all the 
moods, the former to those of the Indicative only. 





TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


6. The significance of the tenses of the Indicative mood 
may be stated in general as follows : — 

As respects progress: The Present and Imperfect denote 
action in progress; the Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect 
denote completed action; the Aorist represents the action 
indefinitely as an event or single fact; the Future is used 
either of action in progress like the Present, or indefinitely 
like the Aorist. 

As respects time: The Present and Perfect denote present 
time; the Imperfect, Aorist, and Pluperfect denote past time ; 


the Future and Future Perfect denote future time. 
6 
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7. The tenses of the Indicative in general denote time rela- 
tive to that of speaking. Most exceptions to this rule are 
apparent or rhetorical rather than real and grammatical. In 
indirect discourse the point of view, as respects time, of the 
original speaking or thinking is retained. Cf. 351. Of two 
verbs of past time, one may refer to an action antecedent to 
the other, but this fact of antecedence is implied in the con-_ 
text, not expressed in the tense. Cf. 29 and 48. By prolepsis 
also a verb of past time may refer to or include events to take 
place after the time of speaking, but before a point of future 
time spoken of in the context. Cf. 50. In conditional sen- 
tences of the second form, the tenses are properly timeless. 
Cf. 248. See Br. 154 (p. 180). 


THE PRESENT INDICATIVE. 


8. The Progressive Present. The Present Indicative 
is used of action in progress in present time. HA. 824; 
G. 1250, 1. 


Matt. 25:8; at Aaprades nuwv cBevvevtat, our lamps are going out. 

Gal. 1:6; Oavpalw ori otws Tayéws petatiOecbe amo Tov Kadecav- 
tos was, 1 marvel that ye are so quickly removing from him that called 
you. 


9. The most constant characteristic of the Present Indica- 
tive is that it denotes action in progress. It probably had 
originally no reference to present time (see Br. 156). But 
since, in the historical periods of the language, action in 
progress in past time is expressed by the Imperfect, and the 
Future is used both as a progressive and as an aoristic tense 
for future time, it results that the Present Indicative is chiefly 
used to express action in progress in present time. Hence 
in deciding upon the significance of any given instance of the 
Present Indicative in the New Testament as well as in classi- 
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cal Greek, the interpreter may consider that there is, at least 
in the majority of words, a certain presumption in favor of 
the Progressive Present. rather than any of the other uses 
mentioned below. 


10. The Progressive Present in Greek is not always best 
translated by what is commonly called in English the “ Pro- 
gressive Form.” Some English verbs themselves suggest 
action in progress, and do not, except when there is. strong 
emphasis on the progressive idea, use the progressive form. 
Thus the verb davyalw, in Gal. 1:6, is a Progressive Present, 
but is best translated I marvel, the verb itself sufficiently sug- 
gesting the idea of action in progress. 


11. THe Conative Present. The Present Indicative is 
occasionally used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
HA. 825; G. 1255. This use is, however, not to be re- 
garded as a distinct function of the tense. The Conative 
Present is merely a species of the Progressive Present. <A 
verb which of itself suggests effort, when used in a tense 
which implies action in progress, and hence incomplete, natu- 
rally suggests the idea of attempt. All the verb-forms of the 
Present system are equally, with the Present, capable of 
expressing attempted action, since they all denote action in 
progress. John 10: 32, AvOdZere, and Gal. 5: 4, dxarotobe, illus- 
trate this usage in the Present. Similar is the use of the 
Present in Rom. 2: 4, dye, leadeth, 1.e. such is its tendency. 

For examples of the Imperfect see 23. Respecting the 
resultative force of such verbs in the Aorist see 42. 


12. The General or Gnomic Present. The Present 
Indicative is used to express customary actions and general 


truths. HA. 824,a; G@. 1258, 1291. 


Matt. 7:17; wav dévdpov ayabov Kaprovs KaXovs zrovel, every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit. 
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2 Cor. 9:7; idapov yap dSornv ayaa 6 Geos, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. 


13. The Aoristic Present. The Present Indicative is 
sometimes used of an action or event coincident in time 
with the act of speaking, and conceived of as a simple 
event. Most frequently the action denoted by the verb 
is identical with the act of speaking itself, or takes place 
in that act. 


Acts 16:18; rapayyeAAw oor év dvopate “Inoov Xpiorov, [ command 
thee in the name of Jesus Christ. See also Mark 2:5, adievrar; Acts 

9: 34, iarav; 26:1, émitperetar; Gal. 1:11, yywpifw, and the numer- 

ous instances of Aé€yw in the gospels. 

Rem. This usage is a distinct departure from the prevailing use of 
the Present tense to denote action in progress (cf. 9). There being in the 
Indicative no tense which represents an event as a simple fact without at 
the same time assigning it either to the past or the future, the Present is 
used for those instances (rare as: compared with the cases of the Pro- 
gressive Present), in which an action of present time is conceived of 
without reference to its progress. 


14. The Historical Present. The Present Indicative 
is used to describe vividly a past event in the presence of 
which the speaker conceives himself to be. HA. 828; 
G. 1252. 


Mark 11: 27; kai €pxovrar wad eis TepocoAvpa, and they come again 
to Jerusalem. See also Luke 8:49, épyerar; John 18: 28, dyovow. 
This use is very frequent in the gospels. 


15. The Present for the Future. In a similar way 
the Present Indicative may be used to describe vividly a 
future event. 

Mark 9:31; 6 vids Tod avOpwov mapadidoTat cis yetpas avOpwruy, the 

Son of man is delivered into the hands of men. See also Matt. 26:18, 

Tow; 27:63, éye(pouar; Luke 3:9, €xxomrerau. 
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Rem. The term ‘‘ Present for Future’’ is sometimes objected to, but 
without good reason. The arguments of Buttmann, pp. 203 f., and Winer, 
WT. pp. 265 ff. ; WM. pp. 331 ff., are valid only against the theory of an 
arbitrary interchange of tenses. It is indeed not to be supposed that 
Greek writers confused the Present and the Future tenses, or used them 
indiscriminately. But that the form which customarily denoted an act 
in progress at the time of speaking was sometimes, for the sake of vivid- 
ness, used with reference to a fact still in the future, is recognized by all 
grammarians. See, e.g., J.397; KH. 382,5; G.MT. 352. The whole force 
of the idiom is derived from the unusualness of the tense employed. 


16. The Present form yxw means J have come (John 2:4; 
4:47; etc.). Similarly zaoeyu (J am present) sometimes means 
I have arrived (Acts 17:6; etc.). This, however, is not a 
Present for the Perfect of the same verb, but a Present 
equivalent to the Perfect of another verb. The use of dxovw 
meaning J am informed (cf. similar use of English hear, see, 
learn) is more nearly a proper Present for Perfect (1 Cor. 
11:18; 2 Thess. 3:11). Such use of the Present belongs to 
a very few verbs. HA. 827; G. 1256. 


17. The Present of past Action still in Progress. 
The Present Indicative, accompanied by an adverbial 
expression denoting duration and referring to past time, 
is sometimes used in Greek, as in German, to describe 
an action which, beginning in past time, is still in prog- 
ress at the time of speaking. English idiom requires 
the use of the Perfect in such cases. AA. 826; G. 1258. 


Acts 15:21; Mwvoyjs yap €x yeveOv apxaiwy Kata ToAW Tovs Kypvo- 
govtas avtov éxel, f~ Moses from generations of old has had in every 
city them that preached him. See also Luke 13:7, €pxopar; 15: 29, 
dovAevw; John 5:6, éye; 2 Tim. 3:15, ofdas. This Present is 
alinost always incorrectly rendered in R. V. 

Rem. Cf. Br. 156, ‘‘Das Priisens in Verbindung mit mapos, radar, 
moré wurde seit Homer gebraucht, um eine Handlung auszudriicken, die 
sich durch die Vergangenheit bis zur Zeit des Sprechens hinzieht.’? In 
the New Testament examples definite expressions of past time occur in 
place of the adverbs rdpos, etc. 
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18. The Aorist Indicative, limited by an expression mean- 
jng up to this time, may also be used of acts beginning in past 
time and continuing to the time of speaking. Matt. 27:8; 
28:15. Cf. 46, and 52. 


19. Verbs in indirect discourse retain the point of view, as 
respects time, of the original statement; a Progressive Present 
in indireet discourse accordingly denotes action going on at 
the time, not of the quotation of the words, but of the original 
utterance of them. English usage in indirect discourse is 
different, and from this difference it results that a Greek 
Present Indicative standing in indirect discourse after a verb 
of past time must often be rendered by a verb of past time. 
These cases, however, involve no special use of the Greek 
tense, and should not be confused with those of the Historical 
Present. Cf. 351-356. 


20. PrripHRAsTIC Form or THE PreEsENT. One of the 
clearly marked peculiarities of the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment is the frequency with which periphrastic forms composed 
of a Present or Perfect Participle (Luke 23:19 is quite excep- 
tional in its use of the Aorist Participle; cf. Ev. Pet. 23), 
and the Present, Imperfect, or Future Indicative, or the 
Present Subjunctive, Imperative, Infinitive, and even parti- 
ciple, of the verb «iwc (rarely also trapyw), are used instead 
of the usual simple forms. Cf. 431, and see the full dis- 
cussion with examples in B. pp. 308-3138, and the list (not 
quite complete) in S. pp. 131 ff. 

Instances of the periphrastic Present .adicative are, how- 
ever, few. The clear instances belong under the head of the 
General Present. 

Matt. 27:33; eis romov Aeyouevov ToAyoba, 6 éotw Kpaviov Toros . 


Aeyopevos, unto a place called Golgotha, which is called Place of a 
Skull. See also Matt. 1:23; Mark 5:41; 2 Cor. 2:17; 9:12. 


“% “~ 
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21. The Progressive Imperfect. The Imperfect is 
used of action in progress in past time. HA. 829; 
G. 1250, 2. | 


Mark 12:41; kat woAAot rAovcto €BarrAov zoAAG, and many that were 
rich were casting in much. 

Luke 1: 66; Kai yap xelp kupiov AV pet avrov, for the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 

John 11: 86; ide ras efidret airov, behold how he loved him. 


22. The statement respecting the translation of the Pro- 
gressive Present (cf. 10), applies to the Imperfect also. 
Notice the third example above, and see also Luke 2: 51, 
his mother kept [dvernpe | all these things in her heart; in Luke 
24: 32, A.V., did not our heart burn within us, is better than 
R.V., was not our heart burning within us. Though the verb 
is a periphrastic Imperfect, xaouevn nv, the English form 
did burn sufficiently suggests action in progress to render it 
adequately. 


23. THE ConATIVE IMPERFECT. The Progressive Imperfect 
is sometimes used of action attempted, but not accomplished. 
Cr. Wilks ELAS 832): 5G bo. 

Matt. 3:14; 6 6€ dvexwAvev airov, but he would have hindered him. 

See also Luke 1: 59, €xadovv; 15:16, édidov; Acts 7:26, cvvndA- 

Aacoev; 26:11, nvayKalov. 


24. The Imperfect of Repeated Action. The Imper- 
fect is used of customary or repeated action in past time. 


HA. 880; G. 1253, 2 


Acts 3:2; ov érifovy kal’ juepav mpos THV Ovpay Tod tepod, whom they 
used to lay daily at the gate of the temple. 
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25. For the use of the Imperfect, Aorist, or Pluperfect in 
a condition contrary to fact, or its apodosis, see 248, 249. 


26. The Imperfect and Aorist with ay are used in classical 
Greek to denote a customary past action taking place under 
certain circumstances. In the New Testament this usage 
never occurs in principal clauses. The use of the Imperfect 
and Aorist with avy in conditional relative clauses is possibly 
a remnant of the usage. Cf. 315. 


27. The Imperfect and Aorist are used in a clause express- 
ing an unattained wish having reference to the present or past. 
The Imperfect denotes action in progress. The Aorist repre- 
sents the action indefinitely as a simple event. Either tense 
may refer to either present or past time. All the New Testa- 
ment instances seem to refer to present time. 


Rey. 3:15; ddeAdov Woxpos ns 7 Seords, I would that .thou wert cold 
or.hot. Sée also 1 Cor. 4:8 (Aor.); 2 Cor. 11:1 (iinperf.). 


Rem. 1. In classical Greek unattainable wishes are expressed by eis 
or ef yap with the Indicative (HA. 871; G. 1511) or wdedrov with the 
Infinitive. In Callimachus, 260 B.c., @pedov is found with the Indicative 
(L. & S., dpethw II. 3. fin.). In the New Testament ed ydp (in this 
sense) and. e/@e do not occur, but dpedov, shortened form of wqdedorv, is 
used (as an uninflected particle) with the Imperfect and Aorist Indica- 
Diver. Dp. Ohio Wile ps o0ls No.2, 


Rem. 2. In Gal. 5:12 éeXdov is followed by the Future, but the wish 
is probably not conceived of as unattainable. 


28. When an Imperfect refers to an action not separated 
from the time of speaking by a recognized interval, it is 
best translated into English by the Perfect, using preferably 
the progressive form, unless the verb itself suggests action 
in progress. 
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1 John 2:7; nv elyere am apxns, which ye have had from the beginning. 
See also Luke 2:49; Rom. 15:22; Rev. 3:2 (cited by Weymouth 
in Theological Monthly, tv. 42, who also quotes examples from clas- 
sical authors). Cf. 52. 


29. When an action denoted by an Imperfect evidently pre- 
ceded an event already mentioned, such Imperfect is sometimes 
best translated into Enghsh by the Pluperfect. From the 
point of view of Greek, however, this, like the preceding 
usage, 1s an ordinary Progressive Imperfect or Imperfect of 
Repeated Action. Cf. 52. 

Matt. 14:4; €Xeyey yap 6 Iwavys atta, Oix eeoriv cor exe adTyy, 

Jor John had been saying to him, It is not lawful for you to have her. 

See also Luke 8:27; Acts 9:39. 


30. The Imperfect of verbs denoting obligation or possi- 
bility, when used to affirm that a certain thing should or 
could have been done, 7.e. was required or possible under the 
circumstances related, is a true affirmative Imperfect. It is 
incorrect in this case to speak of an omitted ay, since though 
it is frequently the case that the necessary or possible deed 
did not take place, the past necessity or possibility was actual, 
not hypothetical or “contrary to fact.” Here belong Matt. 
193333 23: 2355252272 Acts 24-19-20 O25 oie ere 
2: 35 CC: 

The Imperfect is also used of a past necessity or obligation 
when the necessary deed did take place. Here also, of course, 
the Imperfect has its usual force. Luke 13:16; 24:26; 
Jolhnea 4a Actsmla-ali@-celt to: 


31. Buttmann, pp. 216 f., 225 f., describes correctly the class of cases 
in which the past obligation or possibility was actual, but in which the 
required or possible deed did not take place, but wrongly includes in 
his list several passages in which not only the fact, but the obligation 
or ability is hypothetical. Such are John 9:33; 1 Cor. 5:10; Heb. 9:26, 
which are to be explained in accordance with 249. The distinction 
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between these two classes of cases is not always easily marked in English 
translation, since the English forms could, should, etc., are used both 
for actual and for hypothetical obligation or ability. Cf. He could have 
gone, if he had been well, and He could have gone, but did not wish 
to go. ‘ 


32. Through a dimming of the distinction between the 
ideas of present and past obligation (which has occurred also 
in English in the case of the word ought), the Imperfect with- 
out dy is sometimes used to express a present obligation. The 
Infinitive after such an Imperfect is always in the Present 
tense. In accordance with this usage we are probably to ex- 
plain Acts 22:22;. Eph. 5:4; Col. 3:18; cf. Lift. on Col. 
loc. cit. and G.MT. 416. 

On these several uses of the Imperfect of verbs of obliga- 
tion, etc., see G.MT. 413-423. 


33. The Imperfect of verbs of wishing, without ay, 1s best 
explained as a true Progressive Imperfect, describing a desire 
which the speaker for a time felt, without affirming that he 
actually cherishes it at the time of his present utterance. 
This is especially clear in Philem. 13, 14. where the apostle 
states in one clause what his desire —his personal prefer- 
ence — was (éBovAcuny), and in the next his actual decision 
(nOzAnoa), aS over against his preference. The reason for 
describing the desire as past is not always, however, that 
it has been put aside. Failure to realize the desire, or the 
perception that it cannot be realized, or reluctance to express 
a positive and deliberate choice may lead the speaker to use 
the Imperfect rather than the Present. Similarly we some- 
times say in colloquial English, I was wishing that such a 
thing might happen, or even more commonly, I have sometimes 
wished. Nearly the same meaning may be conveyed in Eng- 
lsh by the more usual potential form, J should like, I would 
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that, or I could wish. In Acts 25: 22 the use of the Imperfect 
€Bovdropyny rather than a Present softens the request for polite- 
ness’ sake, and may well be rendered: J should like. In Gal. 
4:20 it is probably the impossibility of realizing the wish 
that leads to the use of the Imperfect, and 76cdov zapetvar 
may be rendered, I would that I were present. In Rom. 9:3 
noyounv Imay have been chosen because the apostle shrank 
from expressing a deliberate choice in regard to so solemn 
a matter, or because he thought of it as beyond the control 
or influence of his wish. J could pray expresses the meaning 
with approximate accuracy. In all these cases, however, what 
is strictly stated in the Greek is merely the past existence of a 
state of desire; the context alone imphes what the present - 
state of mind is. Cf. G.M'T. 425. 


_84. PrERIPHRASTIC ForM oF THE IMPERFECT. Periphras- 
tic Imperfects, formed. by adding a Present Participle to the 
Imperfect of the verb eu, are frequent in the New Testament, 
especially in the historical books. The large majority of 
these forms denote continued action. ; 
Mark 10:32; kat Hv mpodywv attovs 6 Incots, and Jesus was going 

before them. So also Luke 1:10, 22; John 13:23; and probably 


Mark 2:18. In a few instances repeated action is referred to, as 
Luke 5:16; 19:47: Gal. 1::235.. Cf. 431. 
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35. The constant characteristic of the Aorist tense in all 
of its moods, including the participle, is that 1t represents the 
action denoted by it indefinitely; 7.e. simply as an event, 
neither on the one hand picturing it in progress, nor on the 
other affirming the existence of its result. The name indeji- 
nite as thus understood is therefore applicable to the tense in 
all of its uses. 
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As respects the point of view from which the action is 
looked at, however, we may distinguish three functions of the 
tense common to all of its moods. 

First, it may be used to describe an action or event in its 
entirety. This use of the tense, since it is by far the most 
frequent, may be called by pre-eminence the Indefinite Aorist. 
In the Indicative it may be called the Historical Aorist. The 
Aorist of any verb may be used in this sense; thus ciety, 
to say; duaxovnoa, to serve. 

Secondly, it may be used to denote the inception of a 
state. The Aorist thus used may be called the Inceptive 
Aorist. It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imper- 
fect denote the continuance of a state; thus ovyay, to be silent ; 
atynoat, to become silent. 

Thirdly, it may be used to denote the success of an effort. 
The Aorist thus used may be called the Resultative Aorist. 
It belongs to verbs which in the Present and Imperfect denote 
effort or attempt; thus xwdvey, to hinder, obstruct ; kwrvoat, to 
prevent. 

The genetic relation of these three functions of the Aorist 
tense has not been satisfactorily defined. In the Greek, both of 
the classical and the New Testament periods, however, they ap- 
‘pear side by side as co-ordinate uses. Br. 159; Del. 1v., pp. 100 f. 

Rem. Respecting the force of the Indefinite Aorist, compare Brug- 
mann’s statement concerning the Aorist forms: ‘‘ Am hiufigsten wurden 


diese Formen so gebraucht, dass man sich die Handlung in einen unge- 
teilten Denkakt ganz und volistiindig, in sich abgeschlossen, absolut vor- 


>) 


stellen sollte. Das Factum wurde einfach constatiert ohne Rticksicht 
auf Zeitdauer.’’ Br. 159. 


36. In addition to these uses which belong to the Aorist in 
all its moods, the Aorist Indicative has three uses, instances 
of which are comparatively infrequent. These are the Gnomic 
Aorist, the Epistolary Aorist, and the Dramatic Aorist. 
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The Aorist for the Perfect and the Aorist for the Pluper- 
fect are, as explained below (52), not distinct functions of the 
Aorist, but merely special cases of the Historical, Inceptive, 
or Resultative Aorist. 


37. The distinction between the Indefinite, the Inceptive, 
and the Resultative functions of the Aorist is often ignored, 
or its legitimacy denied. It is true that there are cases in 
which it is not possible to decide certainly whether a given 
verb refers to the inception of an action only, or to its entire 
extent, and others in which there is a similar difficulty in 
deciding whether the reference is to the action as a whole or 
to its result only. It is true also that the genetic relation of 
these three uses of the tense is not a matter of entire cer- 
tainty, and that it is possible that, historically speaking, they 
are but varying types of one usage. Especially must it be 
regarded as doubtful whether the Resultative Aorist is any- 
thing else than the Indefinite Aorist of verbs denoting effort. 
The matter of importance to the interpreter, however, is 
that, whatever the genesis of the fact, of the Aorists of the 
New Testament some denote a past act in its undivided 
entirety, others denote merely or chiefly the inception of an 
action, and others still affirm as a past fact the accomplish- 
ment of an act attempted. These distinctions, which from the 
exegetical point of view it is often important to mark, are 
conveniently indicated by the terms indefinite, inceptive, and 
resultative. With reference to the validity of this distinction, 
See esiloo: 

The Inceptive Aorist is illustrated in Acts 15:13, and after 
they had become silent [pera 7d orynoa| James answered. It 
is evident that the Infinitive must refer to the becoming 
silent, not to the whole period of silence, since in the latter 
ease James must have been silent while the others were silent, 
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and have oegun to speak when their silence had ended. In 
2 Cor. 8: 9, we must read not being rich he was poor, but being 
rich he became poor; érrwxevoey 18 manifestly inceptive. So 
also in Luke 2: 44, supposing him to be in the company, they 
went a day’s journey, it was not the holding of the opinion that 
he was in the company that preceded the day’s journey, but 
the forming of it, and the participle voy/cartes is inceptive. 
Contrast Acts 16:27. See other examples under 41. 

Illustrations of the resultative sense are less numerous and 
less clear. In Acts 7:36, however, this man led them forth, 
having wrought wonders and signs in Egypt and in the Red Sea, 
and in the wilderness forty years, the verb é&myayey seems to 
refer only to the result, since the signs wrought in the Red 
Sea and the wilderness would otherwise have been represented 
as accompanying the bringing out, and instead of zomoas we 
should have had zowv. See also 42." 


38. The Historical Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
most frequently used to express a past event viewed in its 
entirety, simply as an event or a single fact. It has no 


reference to the progress of the event, or to any existing 
resultorat. “HA. 836i: G. 1250; 5: 


John 1:11; eis 7a (dua HAPev, Kai ot tdvoc attrov ov tapeAafZov, he came 
unto his own and they that were his own received him not. 


39. Since any past event without reference to its duration 
or complexity may be conceived of as a single fact, the His- 
torical Aorist may be used to describe 

(a) A momentary action. 

Acts 5:5; e€ewuev, he gave up the ghost. 
Matt. 8:3; Kai éxreivas THv xEipa Haro avtov, and having stretched 

Forth his hand he touched him. 


1 Cf. Mart. Polyc. 8: 2,3, where both @reov, were persuading, and 
amotuxévres Tod reicat, failing to persuade, refer to the same event. 
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(>) An extended act or state, however prolonged in time, if 
viewed as constituting a single fact without reference to its 
progress. 

Acts 28:30; évepervev de duetiav OAnv év dim pucOopatt, and he abode 
two whole RES in his own hired CREASE 


Eph. 2:4; &a tyv todAAQv dyarnv adtov nv Ue? npas, because 
of his great love wherewith he loved us. 


(c) A series or aggregate of acts viewed as constituting a 
single fact. 


Matt. 22:28; mavres yap ecxov avTyy, for they all had her. 
2 Cor. 11:25; rpis €vavaynoa, thrice T suffered shipwreck. 


40. These three uses of the Historical Aorist may for con- 
venience be designated as the Momentary Aorist, the Compre- 
hensive Aorist, and the Collective Aorist. But it should be 
clearly observed that these terms do not mark distinctions in 
the functions of the tense. An Historical Aorist, whatever the 
nature of the fact affirmed, affirms it simply as a past fact. 
The writer may or may not have in mind that the act was 
single and momentary, or extended, or a series of acts, but the 
tense does not express or suggest the distinction. ‘The pur- 
pose of the subdivision into momentary, comprehensive, and 
collective is not to define the force of the tense-form, but to 
discriminate more precisely the nature of the facts to which 


it is applied as shown by the context or the circumstances. 
Cf. G.MT. 56. 


Rem. The term Historical Aorist is applied to the use of the Aorist 
here described only by pre-eminence. In strictness the Inceptive and 
Resultative Aorists are also Historical. Compare what is said concerning 
the term Jndefinite under 35. 


41. The Inceptive Aorist. The Aorist of a verb whose 
Present denotes a state or condition, commonly denotes 


the beginning of that state. HA. 841; G. 1260. 
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2 Cor. 8:9; ov ipas ertaxevoev tAoVvotos wr, though he was rich, for 
your sakes he became poor. See also Luke 15:32; John 4:52; 
Acts 7:60; Rom. 14:9. 


Rem. The Aorist of such verbs is not, however, necessarily inceptive. 
The same form may be in one sentence inceptive and in another historical. 
Cf. Luke 9:86 with Acts 15:12, the verb éciyynoa being in the former 
historical, in the latter probably inceptive. 


42. The Resultative Aorist. The Aorist of a verb 
whose Present implies effort or intention, commonly de- 
notes the success of the effort. Cf. 11, 23. Br. 159. 


Acts 27:43; 6 d€ éxatovrapyns -. . EkwAvoev aitovs Tov BovAnparos, 
but the centurion... prevented them from their purpose. See also 
Matt. 27:20; Acts 7: 36. 


43. The Gnomic Aorist. The Aorist is used in provy- 
erbs and comparisons where the English commonly uses a 
General Present. AHA. 840; G. 1292; G.MT. 154-161; 
ener vlestie WE Op. o40 t. WT. p20 5. br. 160, 

1 Pet. 1:24; e&npavOn 6 xdpros, xa 7d dvOos é&érecer, the grass wither- 


eth and the flower falleth. See also Luke 7:35; John 15:6; Jas. 
ie -plele 4 


Rem. Winer’s contention (WT. p. 277; WWM. p. 346) that the 
Gnomic Aorist does not occur in the New Testament does not seem 
defensible. The passages cited above are entirely similar to the classical 
examples of this ancient and well-established idiom. 


44. The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter 
sometimes puts himself in the place of his reader and de- 
scribes as past that which is to himself present, but which 
will be past to his reader. AA. 838. 

Eph. 6 : 22; ov éreuija mpos bpas eis abtd rodTo, whom I send to you for 


this very purpose. See also Acts 23:30; 1 Cor. 5:11; Phil. 2:28; 
Col. 4:8; Philem. 11. 


bo 
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45. The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist Indicative is 
sometimes used of a state of mind just reached, or of an 
act expressive of it. The effect is to give to the statement 
greater vividness than is given by the more usual Present. 
WHA= 342% GMA 60; Ae S6On Oe. Br7 bee 


Luke 16:4; éyvwy ti roujow, I know [lit. I knew, or I perceived] what 

IT shall do. 

Rem. This usage is in classical Greek mainly poetical and is found 
chiefly in dialogue. It is sometimes called ‘‘ Aoristus tragicus.’? Brug- 
mann thus describes it: ‘* Nicht selten wurde der Aorist von dem 
gebraucht, was soeben eingetreten ist, besonders von einer Stimmung, 
die soeben iiber einen gekommen ist, oder von einem Urteil, das man 
sich soeben gebildet hat.’’> See numerous examples in K. 386, 9. 


46. Tue Aorist FoR THE (English) Perrect. The Aorist 
is frequently used in Greek where the English idiom requires 
acPertect:. GM. 082 fiA Sets EB pp-cloi. too. 


Luke 19:9; onpepov cwrnpia To oikw TovTw éyevero, to-day is salvation 
come to this house. 

Matt. 5:21; qKovoare ort €ppOn Tots apxatots, ye have heurd that it was 
said to them of old time. 

Phil. 4:11; é€yo yap éuaoy év ois eiut attapkys etvat, for I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am therein to be content. See also under 52. 


47. The Aorist Indicative of a few verbs is used in the New 
Testament to denote a present state, the result of a past act, 
hence with the proper force of a Greek Perfect. Cf. 75, 86. 
So the Aorists dréOavoy (cf. Mark 5:35 with Luke 8:49, and 
see John 8:52 et al.), eéormv (Mark 3:21; 2 Cor. 5:13), and 
possibly éyvev (John 7:26; cf. 1 Macc. 6:13). All these 
Aorists may also be used as simple historical Aorists. 


48. THe Aorist FoR THE (English) PLuprrerrect. The 
Aorist Indicative is frequently used in narrative passages of 
a past event which precedes another past event mentioned 
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or implied in the context. In English it is common in such 

a case to indicate the real order of the events by the use 

of a Pluperfect for the earlier event. Cf. 52, 53. AA. 837; 

ELM te 5 Je os IE a 

John 19:30; ore oty €AaBev To o€0s 6 ‘Inaots cirev, TeréAeotat, when 
therefore Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished. 

Matt. 14:3; 6 yap Hpodys kpatyoas tov “Iwavny édynoev, for Herod 
having laid hold on John had bound him. See also Matt. 27:31; 
Mark 8:14; Luke 8:27; John 12:17; 18:12. 


Rem. It has been much disputed whether dméore:\ev in John 18: 24 
is to be assigned to this head. The valid objection to this is not in any 
inappropriateness of the Aorist tense to express an event antecedent to 
one already mentioned, —the Aorist is the only form that can be used if 
the event is thought of simply as an event (cf. Mey. ad loc., contra), — 
but in the presence of ofy, which is, in John especially, so constantly 
continuative, and in the absence of any intimation in the context that 
the events are related out of their chronological order. 


49. From the general principles of indirect discourse in 
English and in Greek it results that an Aorist Indicative in 
indirect discourse after.a verb of past time must usually be 
rendered into English by a Pluperfect. Cf. 355. These cases 
form a class entirely distinct from those that are included 
above under the term Aorist for the English Pluperfect. 


50. Both the Aorist and the Perfect are sometimes used 
proleptically, but this is rather a rhetorical figure than a gram- 
matical idiom. WWM. pp. 341, 345,347; WT. pp. 273, 277, 278. 


1 Cor. 7:28; éav d€ Kai yapnons, ovx ypaptes, but even if thou shalt 
marry, thou hast not sinned. See also John 15:8; Jas. 2:10. 


51. For the Aorist in a condition contrary to fact, see 248, 
For the Aorist expressing an unattained wish, see 27. 


52. EnGiLIsH EQUIVALENTS OF THE Grerek Aorrtst INDIC- 
ATIvE. It should be observed that the Aorist for the Perfect 
and the Aorist for the Pluperfect are not variations from the 
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normal use of the Greek Aorist. Viewed strictly from the 
point of view of Greek Grammar, these Aorists are simply 
Historical, Inceptive, or Resultative Aorists. The necessity for 
mentioning them arises merely from the difference between 
the English and the Greek idiom. 

The Greek Aorist corresponds to the English simple Past 
(or Imperfect or Preterite, loved, heard, etc.) more nearly than 
to any other English tense. But it is not the precise equiva- 
lent of the English Past; nor is the Greek Perfect the precise 
equivalent of the English Perfect; nor the Greek Pluperfect 
of the English Pluperfect. This will appear distinctly if we 
place side by side the definitions of the tenses which in gen- 


eral correspond in the two languages. 


The English Perfect is used 
of any past action between 
which and the time of speak- 
ing the speaker does not in- 
tend distinctly to interpose an 
interval.? 

The English Pluperfect is 
used to mark the fact that the 
event expressed by it preceded 
another past event indicated by 
the context, and this whether 
the earlier event is thought of 
as completed at the time of 
the later event, or only indefi- 
nitely as a simple occurrence 
preceding the later event.’ 


The Greek Perfect is used 
to represent an action as 
standing complete, 7.e. as hav- 
ing an existing result, at the 
time of speaking. 


The. Greek Pluperfect is 
used to represent an action as 
standing complete, i.e. as hay- 
ing an existing result, at a 
point of past time indicated 
by the context. 


1 The English Perfect and Pluperfect by their auxiliaries have and had 
distinctly suggest completed action in the proper sense, viz. the posses- 
sion of a thing in the condition indicated by the participle, and substan- 
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The English Past is used of 
any past action between which 
and the moment of speaking 
an interval is thought of as 
existing. It affirms nothing 
respecting existing result. 


The Greek Aorist is used of 
any past event which is con. 
ceived of simply as an event 
(or as entered upon, or as ac. 
complished), regardless alike 
of the existence or non-exist- 


ence of an inferval between 
itself and the moment of 
speaking, and of the question 
whether it precedes or not 
some other past action. It 
affirms nothing respecting ex- 
isting result. 


It is evident from this comparison that the English Perfect 
has a larger range of use than the Greek Perfect. 


tially this is the meaning often conveyed by these tenses. Thus, J have 
learned my lesson, differs but little in meaning from J have my lesson 
learned. But this is by no means the only use which may be made of 
these tenses in modern English. They have, in fact, ceased to be Perfect 
tenses in any proper sense of that word. Compare, e.g., the Pasts and 
Perfects in the following examples: The army arrived. The army has 
arrived. Many men fought for their country. Many men have fought 
for their country. He often visited Rome. He has often visited Rome. 
Only in the first example is existing result suggested by the Perfect tense. 
In each pair the distinguishing mark between the two sentences is that 
while the Perfect tense places the event in the past time without defining 
whether or not an interval has elapsed since the event, the Past tense 
places it in the past time and suggests an interval. 

Similarly, the English Pluperfect aftirms only the antecedence of its 
event to the other past event, leaving it to the context or the nature of 
the fact to show whether at the past time referred to there were existing 
results or not. Thus in the sentence, J showed him the work which I had 
done, it is implied that the results of the doing remained at the time of 
the showing. But in the sentence, He did not recognize the persons whom 
_he had previously seen, it is not implied that any result of the seeing 
remained at the time of the non-recognition. 
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Thus a past event between which and the time of speaking 
no interval is distinctly thought of may be expressed by the 
English Perfect, whether the result of the event is thought of 
as existing or not; but it can be expressed by the Greek Per- 
fect only in case such result is thought of. So also the Eng- 
lish Pluperfect has a wider range than the Greek Pluperfect. 
For while the- Greek can use its Pluperfect for an event 
which preceded another past event only in case the result 
of the earlier event is thought of as existing at the time 
cf the later event, the English freely uses its Pluperfect 
for all such doubly past events, without reference to the 
existence of the result of the earlier event at the time of 
the later one. 

On the other hand, the Greek Aorist has a wider range 
than the English Past, since it performs precisely those func- 
tions which the Greek Perfect and Pluperfect refuse, but 
which in modern English are performed not by the Past but 
by the Perfect and Pluperfect. The Greek Aorist, therefore, 
in its ordinary use not only covers the ground of the English 
Past, but overlaps in part upon that of the English Perfect 
and Pluperfect. Hence arise the so-called Aorist for Perfect 
and Aorist for Pluperfect. 

If the attempt be made to define more exactly the extent 
of this overlapping, it will appear that a simple past event 
which is conceived of without reference to an existing result, 
and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does 
not wish distinctly to suggest an interval, — the interval may 
be ever so long, in fact, — will be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist, because the result is not thought of, and in Eng- 
lish by the Perfect, because the interval is not thought of. 
Cases of this kind arise, e.g., when the event is said to con- 
tinue up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no 
interval [Matt. 27:85; 80 exAynOn 6 dypos éxeivos “Aypds Acuartos 
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ews THs onpepov, therefore that field has been called Field of Blood 
until this day. See also Matt. 28:15; John 16:24]; or when the 
event is so recent as to make the thought of an interval seem 
unnatural [Luke 5:26; eldayev rapadofa onpepov, we huve seen 
strange things to-day. See also Mark 14:41; Acts 7: 52, viv 

. éyevesOe]; or when the time of the event is entirely 
indefinite [Matt. 19:4; ov« aveyvwre, have ye not read? See 
also Rev. 17:12; exx. are frequent in the New Testament] ; 
or when the verb refers to a series of events which extends 
approximately or quite to the time of speaking [ Matt. 5:21; 
NKOVOATE OTL EppeOy Tois apxators, ye have heard that it was said 
to the ancients; the reference is doubtless to the frequent 
occasions on which they had heard such teachings in the 
synagogue. See also 1 Esdr. 4: 26, 27]. 

Instances of the Greek Aorist for the English Pluperfect 
arise when a past event which is conceived of simply as an 
event without reference to existing result is mentioned out 
of its chronological order, or is expressed in a subordinate 
clause. The Greek employs the Aorist, leaving the context 
to suggest the order; the Enghsh usually suggests the order 
by the use of a Pluperfect. See exx. under 48. Cf. Beet, The 
Greek Aorist as used in the New Testament, in Haxpositor, x1. 
191-201, 296-308, 372-385; Weymouth, The Rendering into 
English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect, in Theological 
Monthly, tv. 33-47, 162-180. 


53. In many cases in which the Greek Aorist is used of 
an event antecedent to another past event already referred to, 
English idiom permits a simple Past. A Pluperfect is strictly 
required only when the precedence in time is somewhat promi- 
nent. The Revisers of 1881 have used the Pluperfect spar- 
ingly in such cases. It might better have been used also in 
Matt. 9:25; Mark 8:14; John 12:18 (had heard). 
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54. An Aorist which is equivalent to an English Perfect 
or Pluperfect may be either an historical, or an inceptive, or 
a Resultative Aorist. If historical, it may be either momentary, 
comprehensive, or collective. 


In Luke 15: 32, @¢noev, and in 1 Cor. 4: 8, érdovryjoare, are inceptive 
Aorists which may be properly rendered by the English Perfect ; probably 
also éBaciNevoas, in Rev. 11:17, should be rendered, thou hast become 
king. 
In Rom. 3: 23, nuaprov is evidently intended to sum up the aggregate 
of the evil deeds of men, of which the apostle has been speaking in the 
preceding paragraphs (1:18 —38:20). It is therefore a collective historical 
Aorist. But since that series of evil deeds extends even to the moment 
of speaking, as is indeed directly affirmed in the mravres, it is impos- 
sible to think of an interval between the fact stated and this statement 
of it. It must therefore be expressed in English by the Perfect tense, and 
be classed with Matt. 5:21 as a collective Aorist for (English) Perfect. 
Of similar force is the same form in Rom. 2:12. From the point of view 
from which the apostle is speaking, the sin of each offender is simply a 
past fact, and the sin of all a series or aggregate of facts together consti- 
tuting a past fact. But inasmuch as this series is not separated from the 
time of speaking, we must, as in 3:23, employ an English Perfect in 
translation. This is upon the supposition that the verb nuaproy takes its 
point of view from the time of speaking, and the apostle accordingly 
speaks here only of sin then past, leaving it to be inferred that the same 
principle would apply to subsequent sin. It is possible, however, that 
by a sort of prolepsis nuaprov is uttered from the point of view of the 
future judgment [xpcOncovra], and refers to all sin that will then be past. 
In this case the Future Perfect, shall have sinned, may be used in trans- 
lation, or again the Perfect, common in subordinate clauses in English as 
an abbreviation of the Future Perfect. Whether the same form in Rom. 
5: 12 shall be rendered in the same way or by the English Past depends 
upon whether it is, like the other cases, a collective Aorist, representing 
a series of acts between which and the time of speaking no interval is 
interposed, or refers to a deed or deeds in the remote past in which the 
“ all’? in some way participated. So far as the tense-form is concerned 
there is no presumption in favor of one or the other of these inter- 
pretations, both uses of the tense being equally legitimate. The nature 
of the argument or the author’s thought, as learned from sources 
outside the sentence itself, must furnish the main evidence by which 
to decide. 
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55. The Aorist evédxnoa in Matt. 3:17; 17:5; Mark 1:11; Luke 
3:22; 2 Pet. 1:17, may be explained — (a) as a Historical Aorist having 
reference to a specific event as its basis. J was well pleased with thee, 
e.g. for receiving baptism. If all the instances were in connection with the 
baptism, this would be the most natural explanation. But for those that 
occur in connection with the account of the transfiguration this explana- 
tion fails, and is probably therefore not the true explanation of any of the 
instances. (6) as a comprehensive Historical Aorist covering the period 
of Christ’s preincarnate existence. Cf. John 17:5, 24; see W. N. Clarke, 
Com. on Mark 1:11. If the passages were in the fourth gospel, and 
especially if they contained some such phrase as mpd karaBod7js Kdcpuou, 
this explanation would have much in its favor. ‘The absence of such 
limiting phrase, and the fact that the passages are in the synoptic gospels 
are opposed to this explanation. (c) asa comprehensive Historical Aorist, 
having the force of an English Perfect, and referring to the period of 
Christ’s earthly existence up to the time of speaking. But against this 
is the absence of any adverbial phrase meaning up to this time, which 
usually accompanies an Aorist verb used in this sense. Cf. 18 and 52. 
(d) as an Aorist which has by usage come to have the meaning which is 
strictly appropriate to the Perfect, 7 became well pleased with thee, and 
I am [accordingly] well pleased with thee. Cf. 47. There are a few pas- 
sages of the Septuagint that seem at first sight to favor this explanation. 
See Ps. 101:15 ; Jer.2:19; Mal.2:17. Cf. also Matt.12:18; Luke 12: 82. 
The force of this evidence is, however, greatly diminished by the fact 
that all these instances are capable of being explained without resort to so 
unusual a use of the Aorist, that both in the Septuagint and in the New 
Testament there is in use a regular Present form of this verb, and that 
the Aorist in the majority of cases clearly denotes past time. (e) as an 
Inceptive Aorist referring to some indefinite, imagined point of past time 
at which God is represented as becoming well pleased with Jesus. But 
since this point is not thought of as definitely fixed, English idiom requires 
a Perfect tense. Cf. 52 (p. 27), 54. It may be described, therefore, as an 
Inceptive Aorist equivalent to an English Perfect, and may be rendered, 
I have become well pleased. This, however, can only be a vivid way of 
saying, I am well pleased. If then this view is correct, the rendering 
of the English versions is a free but substantially correct paraphrase. 
A true Perfect would affirm the present state of pleasure and imply the 
past becoming pleased. The Aorist affirms the becoming pleased and 
leaves the present pleasure to be suggested. This explanation, therefore, 
differs from the preceding (d) in that it does not suppose the Aorist 
of this verb to have acquired the power of expressing an existing result, 
but judges the existing result to be only suggested by the affirmation 
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of the past fact. This is rhetorical figure, on the way to become gram- 
matical idiom, but not yet become such. Manifestly similar is the use 
of mpocedé—aro in Isa. 42:1, and of evddxnoev in Matt. 12:18. Indeed, if 
Matt. 12:18 represents a current translation of Isa. 42:1, our present 
passages were probably affected in form by this current rendering of the 
Isaiah passage. Similar also are éxa@icav in Matt. 23:2, and €ua@oy in 
Phil. 4:11. In neither case is there any clearly established usage of the 
Aorist for Greek Perfect; in neither is there apparent any reference 
to a definite point of past time; in both the real fact intended to be 
suggested is the present state. 


56. THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE AORIST AND THE 
ImperRFEcT. The difference between an Historical Aorist 
and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated being one 
not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker’s conception 
of the fact, it is evident that the same fact may be expressed 
by either tense or by both. This is illustrated in Mark 12:41 
and 44, where, with strict appropriateness in both cases, Mark 
writes in v. 41, zoAAot zAovcrn éBadrAov zwodAa, and in y. 44 
records Jesus as stating the same fact in the words zayres . . . 
€Badov. The former describes the scene in progress, the latter 
merely states the fact. 


57. From the nature of the distinction between the Imper- 
fect and Aorist, it also results that the difference in thought 
represented by the choice of one form rather than the other 
is sometimes almost imperceptible. Cf., eg., Mark 3:7 and 
5:24; Luke 2:18 and 4:22. Some verbs use one of the two 
tenses almost or quite to the exclusion of the other. The 
form éAeyoy is used in classical Greek without emphasis on 
the thought of the saying as in progress or repeated, and in the 
New Testament the Aorist of this verb does not occur. <A dis- 
tinction between the Imperfect éAeyov and the Aorist «zov is 
scarcely to be drawn in the New Testament. Cf. G.MT. 56, 
57, especially the following: “In all these cases the funda- 
mental distinction of the tenses, which was inherent in the 
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form, remained; only it happened that either of the two dis- 
tinct forms expressed the meaning which was here needed 
equally well. It must not be thought, from these occasional 
examples, that the Greeks of any period were not fully alive 
to the distinction of the two tenses and could not use it with 
skill and nieety.” 

This approximation of the Aorist and Imperfect, 1t should 
be noted, occurs only in the case of the Historical Aorist (38). 
The Inceptive and Resultative Aorists are clearly distinguished 
in force from the Imperfect. 
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58. The Predictive Future. The Future Indicative is 
most frequently used to affirm that an action is to take 
place in future time. Since it does not mark the distinc- 
tion between action in progress and action conceived of 
indefinitely without reference to its progress, it may be 
either aoristic or progressive. HMA. 8438; G. 1250, 6; 
G.MT. 638, 65; Br. 163. 


59. Tue Aoristic Future conceives of an action simply 
as an event, and affirms that it will take place in future time. 
It may be indefinite, inceptive, or resultative. As indefinite 
it may be momentary, comprehensive, or collective. Cf. 35, 39. 


1 Cor. 15:51, 52; mavres od KoipnOnoopeba, raves d€ GAAaynoopueOa, 
ev aTouw, év pln opPOsArpov, we shall not all sleep [indefinite com- 
prehensive]; or, we shall not all fall asleep [inceptive], but we shall 
all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye [indefinite 
momentary |. 

John 14:26; éxetvos tuas dudage mavTa Kal Urouvynce bas TavTA a 
el7rov vpiv eyo, he will teach you all things and bring to your remem- 
brance all things that I said unto you [indefinite collective]. 

Luke 1:33; kai Baotrevoe: eri Tov oikov laxwf cis Tovs aidvas, and he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob forever [indefinite comprehensive ]. 

Luke 16:31; oid éay tus ex vexpOv avaoty TecOnoovrat, neither will 
they be persuaded if one rise from the dead [resultative ]. 


60. THe ProGrReEssivE Future affirms that an action will 
be in progress in future time. HA. 843; G. 1250, 6. 
Phil. 1:18; kat év TovTw xXaipw* aAAG Kat yxapyHoopat, and therein I 


rejoice, yea, and will [continue to] rejoice. See also Rom. 6:2; 
Phil. 1:6; Rev. 9:6. 


61. It may be doubted whether any of the distinctions indi- 
cated by the subdivisions of the Predictive Future are justi- 
fied from the point of view of pure grammar. It is probable, 
rather, that the tense in all these cases makes precisely the 
same affirmation respecting the event, viz. that it will take 
place; and that it is the context only that conveys the dis- 
tinctions referred to. These distinctions, however, are real 
distinctions either of fact or of thought, and such, moreover, 
that the writer must in most cases have had them in mind 
when speaking of the facts. From the exegetical point of 
view, therefore, the distinctions are both justified and neces- 
sary, since they represent differences of thought in the mind 
of the writer to be interpreted. The terms employed above 
are convenient terms to represent these distinctions of thought, 
and it is to the interpreter a matter of secondary importance 
whether the distinction in question is by his writer immedi- 
ately connected with the tense of the verb. 


62. Since the Aoristic Future is less definite respecting 
progress than the Progressive Future, the latter predicting 
the act as continuing, the former making no assertion, it is 
evident that any instance of the Predictive Future not clearly 
progressive must be accounted as aoristic. If the writer did 
not conceive the act or event as continuing, he left it in his 
own mind and for the reader undefined as respects progress, 
hence aoristic. Whether he left it thus undefined in his mind 
must of course be determined, if at all, from the context, there 
being no difference of form between a Progressive and an 
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Aoristic Future. It should be noticed that it is not enough 
to show that an act will be in fact continued, in order to count 
the verb which predicts it a Progressive Future; it must ap- 
pear that the writer thought of it as continuing. Every 
Future form is therefore by presumption aoristic. It can 
be accounted progressive only on evidence that the writer 
thought of the act as continued. 

Rem. There is one exception to this principle. In verbs of effort a 
Progressive Future is naturally like other Progressive forms, a conative 
tense. An Aoristic Future of such a verb is like the Aorist, a resultative 
tense. Since the latter is the larger meaning, the context must give the 
evidence of this larger meaning, and such evidence failing, it cannot be 
considered established that the verb is resultative. The verb in John 12: 
32 furnishes an interesting and important illustration. Since the verb 
denotes effort, the Future will naturally be accounted conative if it is 
judged to be progressive, and resultative if it is taken as aoristic. In the 
latter case the meaning will be, J will by my attraction bring all men to 
me. In the former case the words will mean, J will exert on all men an | 
attractive influence. 


63. To decide whether a given Aoristic Future merely pre- 
dicts the fact, or refers to the inception of the action, or has 
reference to it as a thing accomphshed, must again be deter- 
mined by the context or the meaning of the word. The dis- 
tinction between the indefinite and the resultative senses will 
often be very difficult to make, and indeed the difference 
of thought will be but slight. Here also it results from the 
nature of the distinction between the indefinite use and the 
other two, inceptive and resultative, that any instance of 
the Aoristic Future not clearly inceptive or resultative must 
be accounted indefinite. In other words, if the writer did not 
define the action to his own mind as inceptive or resultative, 
he left it indefinite, a mere fact. 


64. The distinction between momentary, comprehensive, 
and collective is in respect to the Future tense, as in respect 
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to the Aorist, a distinction which primarily has reference to 
the facts referred to and only secondarily to the writer’s con- 
ception of the facts. There may easily occur instances which 
will defy classification at this point. A writer may predict 
an event not only without at the moment thinking whether 
it is to be a single deed or a series of deeds, a momentary or 
an extended action, but even without knowing. ‘Thus the 
sentence, He will destroy his enemies, may be uttered by one 
who has confidence that the person referred to will in some 
way destroy his enemies, without at all knowing whether he 
will destroy them one by one, or all at once, and whether by 
some long-continued process, or by one exterminating blow. 
In such cases the verb can only be accounted as an Aoristic 
Future, incapable of further classification. 


65. From a different point of view from that of the above 
classification, the instances of the Predictive Future might be 
classified as (a) assertive, and (b) promissory. ‘The distinc- 
tion between the assertion that an event will take place and 
the promise that it shall take place is difficult to make, 
requiring delicate discrimination, but is often important for 
purposes of interpretation. It is in general not indicated in 
Greek, and its representation in English is complicated by the 
varied uses of the auxihary verbs shall and will. In general 
it may be said that in principal clauses shall is in the first 
person simply assertive, will is promissory; in the second and 
third person will is assertive, shall is promissory, imperative, 
or solemnly predictive. 

R.V. employs. shall almost constantly in the second and 
third person, in most cases probably intending it as solemnly 
predictive. 

Matt. 10:42; dyunv A€yw wiv, od pa) awoA€on Tov puoOdv adrod, verily 

I say unto you, he shall by no means lose his reward. 
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Mark 11:31; édy eirwpev HE ovpavod, épel, if we say, From heaven, he 
will say. : 

Luke 22:61; piv atextopa dwvnca onpepov amapvyncy pe Tpis, before 
the cock crow this day, thou shalt deny me thrice. See also Matt. 11: 
98, 29; 12:31; John 16:7, 13. 3 


66. A Predictive Future is sometimes made emphatically 
negative by the use of the negative od wy, Matt. 16:22; 26: 
35; Mark 14:31 (Tisch. Subjunctive) ; cf. 172. 


67. The Imperative Future. The second person of the 
Future Indicative is often used as an Imperative. HA. 844; 
G. 1265. 


Jas. 2:8; dyamnoes tov tANOlov Gov ws ceavTov, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 


Rem. 1. This idiom as it occurs in the New Testament shows clearly 
the influence of the Septuagint. It occurs most frequently in prohibi- 
tions, its negative being, as also commonly in classical Greek, not “7 but 
Cie VnO9 eile 52 Pr 200 sa Vl, ps oO lL. - Vide pp. dilo:t. 


Rem. 2. In Matt. 15:6 the verb riujoe has the negative ov uj. Some 
interpreters take this as a Predictive Future, but the thought requires the 
Imperative sense, and in view of the frequent use of o¥ uy with the Future 
in an imperative sense in the Septuagint, and its occasional use in classi- 
cal Greek, the possibility of it can hardly be denied. WM. p. 686f.,n.4; 
G.MT. 297. 


68. One or two probable instances of the Imperative Future 
in the third person occur, though perhaps no entirely certain 
case. Matt, 4:4, otk ér dptw povw Cyoerat 6 avOpwros, 18 prob- 
ably to be so regarded, though the Hebrew of the passage 
quoted (Deut. 8:3) is apparently Gnomic rather than Imper- 
ative. On Matt. 15:6, see 67, Rem. 2. See also Matt. 20: 
26, 27. 
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69. The Gnomic Future. The Future Indicative may 
be used to state what will customarily happen when occa- 
sion offers. 

Rom. 5:7; worts yap trép dixaiov tis dzobaveirar, for scarcely for a 


righteous man will one die. See also Gen. 44:15; Rom. 7:3, ypnya- 
tice. Observe the Gnomic Presents both before and after. 


70. The Deliberative Future. The Future Indicative 
is sometimes used in questions of deliberation, asking not 
what will happen, but what can or ought to be done. 
Such questions may be real questions asking information, 


or rhetorical questions taking the place of a direct asser- 
tion. Cf. 169. 


Luke 22:49; ei rata€opev év paxaipy, shall we smile with the sword ? 
John 6:68; Kvpue, tpds Tiva aveAcvoopeOa, Lord, to whom shall we go? 


71. PreripHRAstic Form oF THE Future. A Future tense 
composed of a Present Participle and the Future of the verb 
eiuc 18 found occasionally in the New Testament. The force 
is that of a Progressive Future, with the thought of continu- 
ance or customariness somewhat emphasized. 

Luke 5:10; av@paovs €on Cwypav, thou shall caich men, i.e. shalt be a 
catcher of men. 


Luke 21:24; “IepovoaAnp éorat ratovpevn, Jerusalem shall [continue 
to] be trodden under foot. 


72. Meé\dA\w with the Infinitive is also used with a force 
akin to that of the Future Indicative. It is usually employed 
of an action which one intends to do, or of that which is 
certain, destined to take place. 

Matt. 2:13; pedAAre yap ‘Hpwdys Cnretv 1o ratdiov Tod aodeoat avro, 
for Herod will seek the young child to destroy it. 

Luke 9:44; 6 yap vids rod dvOpwrov pedAAa tapaddocbu eis XEtpas 
tov avOpwrwv, for the Son of man is to be delivered up into the hands of 

men. See also Matt. 16:27; 20:22; Acts 5:35; 20:38; Rom. 8:13. 
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73. By the use of the Imperfect of »éAAw with the Infinitive 
it is affirmed that at a past point of time an action was about 
to take place or was intended or destined to occur. 

John 7:39; rovro d€ eirev rept TOU mvevuaTos ov EueArov AapPBavelv ot 
muorevoavTes eis aitov, but this spake he of the Spirit which they 

that believed on him were to receive. See also Luke 7:2; John 6:71. 
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74. The Perfect of Completed Action. In its most 
frequent use the Perfect Indicative represents an action as 
standing at the time of speaking complete. The reference 
of the tense is thus double; it implies a past action and 
affirms an existing result. MA. 847; G. 1250, 3. 

Acts 5:28; wemAnpoxate thy lepovoardnu ths diudaxns tov, ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 

Romans 5:5; ore 4 ayamn Tov Oeov ExkeyuvTar ev Tals Kapdiats UeY, 
because the love of God has been poured forth in our hearts. 

2 Tim. 4:7; Tov Kaddv dyova nywoviopat, Tov Spopov TeTéAEKa, THY 
miotw tetnpynka, I have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith. 


Rem. On the use of the term complete as a grammatical term, see 
85. On the distinction between the Perfect and the Aorist, see 86. 


75. The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is 
sometimes used when the attention is directed wholly to 
the present resulting state, the past action of which it is 
the result being left out of thought. This usage occurs 
most frequently in a few verbs which use the Perfect in 
this sense only. HA. 849; G. 1263. 

Matt. 27:43; aémoev emt tov Oeov, he trusteth on God. 
1 Cor. 11:2; éraw® dé tpas, ore TavTa pod peuvynobe, now I praise you 
that ye remember me in all things. 


Luke 24:46; ovrws y-yparrat, thus it is written, i.e. stands written. 
See also Rev. 19 : 13. 
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76. There is no sharp line of distinction between the Perfect 
of Completed Action and the Perfect of Existing State. To 
the latter head are to be assigned those instances in which the 
past act is practically dropped from thought, and the attention 
turned wholly to the existing result; while under the former 
head are to be placed those instances in which it is evident 
that the writer had in mind both the past act and the present 
result. 


77. Tue InTtENsIvVE PERFEcT. The Perfect is sometimes 
used in classical Greek as an emphatic or intensive Present. 
It is possible that under this head should be placed certain 
Perfects of the New Testament more commonly assigned to 
one of the preceding uses. Thus zérofa practically expresses 
the thought of zeOowar intensified. Ieméorevxa 18 also clearly 
a stronger way of saying morevw. John 6:69; remorevkapev 
Kal €yvokapev OTL TV El 6 ayLos TOV Geov, we have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God. See also 2 Cor. 1:10. 
Whether this usage is in the New Testament a survival of the 
ancient intensive use of the Perfect, regarded by some gram- 
marians as an original function of the tense (Del. 1v. 94 ff., 
Br. 162), or a later development from the Perfect of com- 
pleted action, affirming the present existence of the result of 
a past act, need not, for the purpose of the interpreter, be 
decided. 


78. Of the Historical Perfect in the sense of a Perfect 
which expresses a past completed action, the result of which 
the speaker conceives himself to be witnessing (as in the case 
of the Historical Present he conceives himself to be witness- 
ing the action itself), there is no certain New Testament 
instance. Possible instances are Matt. 18:46; Luke 9:36; 
2 Cor. 12:17; Jas.1: 24. Cf.-Br. 162. This idiom is perhaps 
rather rhetorical than strictly grammatical. 
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Kexpayey in John 1:15 is a Perfect expressing a past fact 
vividly conceived of as if present to the speaker. But since 
the Perfect of the verb had already in classical Greek come to 
be recognized as functionally a Present, it is from the point 
of view of the current usage a Historical Present rather than 
a Historical Perfect. Cf. ZL. and S. s:v. 


79. The Perfect in 1 Cor. 7: 39, 6é6erac, and in 1 John 2: 5, reredelw- 
rat, is probably Gnomic, referring to a state that is wont to exist. If 
amedjdvbev in Jas. 1:24 is Gnomic, it is with nearly the force of a Gnomic 
Present or Aorist. G.MT. 154, 155. 


80. Tue Aoristic Perrect. The Perfect Indicative is 
sometimes used in the New Testament of a simple past fact 
where it is scarcely possible to suppose that the thought of 
existing result was in the writer’s mind. See more fully 
under 88. 

2 Cor. 2:13; ovK €oxnka avec TO TvEvpaTi Lov THO py EvpeEty pe TiTOoV, 

I had no relief for my spirit because I found not Titus. 

Rey. 8:5; kai elAndev 6 ayyedos Tov ALBavwrov, Kai éyeuicev avrov, anil 
the angel took the censer, and filled it. See also Matt. 25:6; 2 Cor. 

eo eon Wes maebhl 28 Nev. (143192 3. 


81. The Perfect Indicative in indirect discourse after a 
verb of past time is regularly rendered into English by a 
Pluperfect. This involves, however, no special use of the 
tense, but results from the regular difference between English 
and Greek in the matter of indirect discourse. Cf. 559. 


82. When the Perfect Indicative is used of a past event 
which is by reason of the context necessarily thought of as 
separated from the moment of speaking by an interval, it is 
impossible to render it into English adequately. English 
idiom forbids the use of the Perfect because of the interval 
(present in thought as well as existing in fact) between the 
act and the time of speaking, while the English Past tense 


oD?) 
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fails to express the idea of existing result which the Greek 

Perfect conveys. In most of these cases R.V. has attempted 

to preserve the sense of the Greek at the expense of the Eng- 

lish idiom. 

Acts 7:35; tovrov 6 Oeds Kal apxovta Kat AvTpwTHv aréoTaAKev ovV 
Xelpt ayyeAov Tov 6POeTos aitd é€v TH Batw, him did God send 
[R.V. hath God sent] to be both a ruler and a deliverer with the hand 
of the angel which appeared to him in the bush. See also instances 
cited by Weymouth in Theological Monthly, tv. 168 f.; Rom. 16:7, 
who also were [yéyovav, R.V. have been] in Christ before me; John 
6:25, R.V. correctly, when camest [yéyovas] thou here? Heb. 7: 
6,9; 8:5. 

These cases should not be confused with those treated under 
80. Here the Greek tense has its normal force, though it can- 
not be well rendered by its usual Enghsh equivalent. There 
the use of the Greek tense 1s somewhat abnormal. 


83. For the Perfect used proleptically, see 50. 


84. PERIPHRASTIC FoRM oF THE PERFECT. Periphrastic 
Perfects, formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the 
Present of the verb eiu/, are frequent in the New Testament, 
about forty instances occurring. In function these forms 
more frequently denote existing state, though clear instances 
of the Perfect denoting completed action occur. The former 
use is illustrated in Luke 20:6; John 2:17; Acts 2:18; 
25:10; 2 Cor. 4:3, etc.; the latter in Luke 23:15; Acts 
26: 205 eb. 4:2, ete. “Ct. 430. 


85. It is important to observe that the term “complete” 
or “completed” as a grammatical term does not mean ended, 
but accomplished, i.e. brought to its appropriate result, which 
result remains at the time denoted by the verb. “The Perfect, 
although it implies the performance of the action in past time, 
yet states only that it stinds completed at the present time.” 
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G.MT. 44. “Das Perf. hatte zwei alttiberkommene Funktio- 
nen. LEinerseits hatte es intensiven, beziehentlich iterativen 
Sinn. ... Anderseits bezeichnete es die Handlung im Zustand 
des Vollendet- und Fertigseins.” Br. 162. 

An action which has ceased may be expressed in Greek by 
the Aorist or the Imperfect quite as well as by the Perfect, 
provided only the action is thought of apart from any existing 
result of it. These tenses are indeed more frequently used 
of actions which are complete in the sense of having come to 
an end than is the Perfect. See, e.g., Gal. 4:8; rore pev... 
edovAevoaTe Tots Picea py ovat Geois, at that time... ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature are no gods; and 2 Cor. 7, 8; 
ov petapeAopar* et Kat peteweAounv, I do not regret it, although 
I did regret [was regretting] it. ‘The Perfect, on the other 
hand, affirms the existence of the normal result of the action, 
and this even though the action itself is still in progress. 
See, e.g., the Perfect rerjpnxa, in 2 Tim. 4:7, quoted under 74. 


86. Since the Aorist and the Perfect both involve reference 
to a past event, the Perfect affirming the existence of the 
result of the event, and the Aorist affirming the event itself, 
without either affirming or denying the existence of the result, 
it is evident that whenever the result of the past action does 
still exist, either tense may be used, according as the writer 
wishes either to affirm the result or merely the event. In 
many cases the reason of the choice of one tense rather than 
the other is very evident and the distinction clearly marked, 
even when in accordance with the principle of 82 both tenses 
must be translated by an English Past. See, e.g., 1 Cor. 15:4; 
OTL eran, Kal OTL eynyepTar TH Nuep2z TH Tp‘Tn, that he was buried, 
and that he was raised on the third day. ‘The burial is simply 
a past event. Of the resurrection there is an existing result, 
prominently before the mind. 
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But there are naturally other cases in which, though each 
tense retains its own’ proper force, the two approximate very 
closely, and are used side by side of what seein to be quite 
coordinate facts. Instances of this approximation of the two 
tenses are especially frequent in the writings of John. See 
John 5 »36,-383 4 John 1:1%: 2; 9) 10 ck -also7 Acts neces 
and 15: 24. 


87. It might be supposed that the Resultative Aorist would 
be especially near in force to the Perfect. The distinction is, 
however, clearly marked. The Resultative Aorist affirms that 
an action attempted in past time was accomplished, saying 
nothing about the present result. The Perfect, on the other 
hand, belongs to all classes of verbs, not merely to those that 
imply attempt, and affirms the existence of the result of the 
past action, the occurrence of which it imphes. 


88. It should be observed that the aoristic use of the Per- 
fect (80) is a distinct departure from the strict and proper 
sense of the tense in Greek. The beginnings of this departure 
are to be seen in classical Greek (G.MT. 46), and in Greek 
writers of a time later than the New Testament the tendency 
was still further developed, until the sense of difference between 
the tenses was lost. , 

Meantime there grew up a new form of the Perfect, made 
as is the English Perfect, of an auxiliary denoting possession 
(in Greek éyw, as in English have) and a participle. This 
periphrastic Perfect, traces of which appear even in classical 
times (G.MT. 47), at length entirely displaced the simple 
Perfect for the expression of completed action, and the process 
by which the Perfect had become an Aorist in meaning and 
been succeeded in office as a Perfect tense by another form 
was complete. See Jebb in Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, 
pp. 326-330. In the New Testament we see the earlier stages 
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of this process. The Perfect is still, with very few exceptions, 
a true Perfect, but it has begun to be an Aorist. In Latin this 
process was already complete so far as the assimilation of the 
Perfect and the Aorist was concerned; the new Perfect had 
not yet appeared. In modern English we see the process at a 
point midway between that represented by the Greek of the 
New Testament and that which appears in the Latin of about 
the same time. Modern German represents about the same 
stage as modern English, but a little further advanced. 

It should be borne in mind that in determining whether a 
given Perfect form is a true Perfect in sense or not, the 
proper English translation is no certain criterion, since the 
functions of the Perfect tense in the two languages differ so 
widely. Cf. 52. The Perfect zemofyxa in 2 Cor. 11:25 seems 
evidently aoristic; that it “goes quite naturally into Eng- 
lish” (S. p. 104) does not at all show that it has the usual 
force of a Greek Perfect. Many Aorists even go quite natu- 
rally and correctly into English Perfects. Cf. 46. The Per- 
fects in Luke 9: 36; 2 Cor. 12:17; Heb. 7:13 (mpoceécynxev) ; 
Slo elo Neve roto) Owe are probably also Aoristic 
Perfects, though it is possible that in all these cases the 
thought of an existing result is more or less clearly in mind 
and gives occasion to the use of the Perfect tense. The 
Perfect wémrpaxey in Matt. 13:46 must be either aoristic or 
historical, probably the former (see Sophocles, Glossary, etc., 
82, 4). The evidence seems to show clearly that Matthew 
regularly used yéyova in the sense of an Aorist; some of the 
instances cannot, without violence, be otherwise explained, and 
all are naturally so explained. Mark’s use of the word is pos- 
sibly the same, but the evidence is not decisive. All other 
writers of the New Testament use the form as a true Perfect. 

Still other cases should perhaps be explained as Aoristic 
Perfects, but for the reasons mentioned in 86 it is impossible 
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to decide with certainty. While there is clear evidence that 
the Perfect tense was in the New Testament sometimes an 
Aorist in force, yet it is to be observed that the New Testa- 
ment writers had perfect command of the distinction between 
the Aorist and the Perfect. The instances of the Perfect in 
the sense of the Aorist are confined almost entirely to a few 
forms, €oynka, elAnda, Ewpaka, eipynka, and yeyova, and the use of 
each of these forms in the sense of an Aorist mainly to one 
or more writers whose use of it is apparently almost a per- 
sonal idiosynerasy. ‘Thus the aoristic use of yéyova belongs 
to Matt.; of e&Anda to John in Rev.; of éoynxa to Paul; but 
see also Heb. 7:13. The idiom is therefore confined within 
narrow limits in the New Testament. Cf. Ev. Pet. 23, 31. 

2 Cor. 12:9 and 1 John 1:10 are probably true Perfects of 
Completed Action, the latter case being explained by v. 8. 
John 1:18; 5:37; 8:33; and Heb. 10:9 also probably con- 
vey the thought of existing result, though the use of an adverb 
of past time serves to give more prominence to the past action 
than is usually given by a Perfect tense. 


THE PLUPERFECT. 


89. The Pluperfect of Completed Action. The Plu- 
perfect is used of an action which was complete at a point 
of past time implied in the context. HA. 847; G. 1250, 4. 


Acts 9:21; Kat dde eis TovTo eAnAVOe, and he had come hither for this 
intent. 

John 9:22; dn yap avvereewro ot ‘Iovdator, for the Jews had agreed 
already. See also Luke 8:2; Acts 7: 44; 19:32. 


90. The Pluperfect of Existing State. Verbs which 
in the Perfect denote a present state, in the Pluperfect 
denote a past state. HA. 849,c; G. 1268. 
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Luke 4:41; ydecav tov Xpiocrov avrov etvat, they knew that he was the 
Christ. See also John 18:16, 18; Acts 1:10. 


91. PeripuraAstic Form oF THE PLUPERFECT. A peri- 
phrastic Pluperfect formed by adding the Perfect Participle 
to the Imperfect of the verb eiué is somewhat frequent in the 
New Testament. In classical Greek this was already the only 
form in the third person plural of liquid and mute verbs, and 
an occasional form elsewhere. In the New Testament these 
periphrastic forms are frequently, but not at all uniformly, 
Pluperfects of existing state; about one-third of the whole 
number of instances belong to the class of Pluperfects denot- 
ing completed action, referring to the past act as well as the 
existing result. Cf. G.MT. 45. 


Matt. 26:43; ynoav yap attav ot 6@Oarpor BeBapynuevor, for their eyes 
were heavy, lit. weighed down. 

Luke 2:26; kat nv adtd Kexpnpaticpevov tro TOU TVEVpaATOS TOU ayLoV, 
and it had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit. 


92. The ambiguity of the English sometimes renders it 
impossible to distinguish in translation between a Pluperfect 
of Existing State and an Historical Aorist. Thus in Acts 4:27 
and 31 we must in both cases read were gathered, though the 
verb in the former case is an Aorist and refers to an act, and 
in the latter a Perfect and refers to a state. Cf. also the two 
verbs in Luke 15: 24. 


93. The simple Future Perfect does not occur in the New 
Testament. Respecting Luke 19:40, see B. p. 61; and the 
lexicons s.v. 


94. A periphrastic Future Perfect, expressing a future 
state, occurs in Matt. 16:19; 18:18; Luke 12:52; Heb. 
28: 
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TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS. 


95. The tenses of the dependent moods have in general no 
reference to time, but characterize the action of the verb in 
respect to its progress only, representing it as in progress, 
or completed, or indefinitely, simply as an event. HA. 851; 
G. 1272, 1273; G.MT. 85. 


96. The Present of the Dependent Moods is used to 
represent an action as in progress or as repeated. It may 
be altogether timeless, the action being thought of without 
reference to the time of its occurrence: or its time, as 
past, present, or future, may be involved in the function 
of the mood, or may be indicated by the context. 

Phil. 3:1; ra atta ypadev duty enol pev ovk dxvnpov, to be writing the 
same things to you, to me indeed is not irksome. 

Matt. 5:23; éav ovv rpoodéepys To d@pov cov emi TO Bvatacrnptov, if 
therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 

Mark 12:33; xat ro dyamav atrov €€ oAys Kapoias . . . TEpLaaOTEpov 
€oTl TavTwv TOV OAOKaVTwWPATwWV Kal Ovotov, and to love him with 


all the heart... is much more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices. 


97. PrERipHRASTIC Form OF THE PRESENT. A _periphras- 
tic Present Infinitive, formed by adding a Present Participle 
to the Present Infinitive of eiud, and a periphrastic Present 
Imperative, formed by adding a Present Participle to the 
Present Imperative of eiuc, occur rarely in the New Testament. 
Juke 9:18; di: 15 Matt. b= 253 uke 19st. Cr 20s and 
431. 


98. The Aorist of the Dependent Moods represents 
the action expressed by the verb as a simple event or fact, 
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without reference either to its progress or to the existence 
of its result. As in the Indicative the verb may be indefi- 
nite, inceptive or resultative (cf. 55), and when indefinite 
may refer to a momentary or extended action or to a 
series of events (cf. 39). 

The time of the action, if indicated at all, is shown, not 
by the tense, but by some fact outside of it. 


An Aorist Subjunctive after édv, drav, éws etc. is sometimes properly 
translated by a Perfect or Future Perfect, but only because the context 
shows that the action is to precede that of the principal verb. In the 
great majority of cases a Present Subjunctive or a Future is the best 
translation. See examples under 250, 285, 308, 322. 


Luke 9:54; erwpev rip kataSyvat, shall we bid fire to come down? 

John 15:9; pevarte ev TH ayary TH Eun, abide ye in my love. 

Luke 17:4; xat €av érrdxis THs Hepas apapTyoy cis oe . . . adyoets 
auto, and if he sin against thee seven times in the day . . . thou shalt 
JSorgiwe him. 

Acts 15:13; pera d€ To ovynoat airovs, amexpiOn Iaxwos, and after 
they had become silent, James answered. 

Acts 11:17; éyo ris nunvy duvatds KwAdoa Tov Gedy, who was I that I 
could withstand God ? 


Rem. Compare the Presents and Aorists in the following examples: 


Matt. 6:11; Tov dptov ypov Tov emovotov dos Huly GHpEpov, give us 
this day our daily bread. 

Luke 11:3; tov dptov nudv Tov émtovatov didov Huly TO Kal” Huépay, 
give us day by day our daily bread. 

Acts 18:9; pn poBod, ddAa AdAE Kal py GLwrHons, be not in fear, but 
[continue to] speak and hold not thy peace. 

Matt. 5:17; ov« 7APov KaTadAvoa GAAG TANpwaaL, T came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. 

John 9:4; yas det épyalerOar ta epya Tov mémpavTos pe ews HMEpa 
eativ, we must work [be doing] the works of him that sent me while 
it is day. 


99. The Future Optative does not occur in the New Tes- 
tament. 
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The Future Infinitive denotes time relatively to the time of 
the principal verb. It is thus an exception to the general prin- 
ciple of the timelessness of the dependent moods. 


Acts 25:30; pyvvbelons d€ por érrBovdys eis Tov avdpa écecGar, and 
when it was shown to me that there would be a plot against the man. 


100. The Infinitive pé\Aev with the Infinitive of another 
verb dependent on it has the force of a Future Infinitive of the 
latter verb. The dependent Infinitive is usually a Present, 
sometimes a Future. It is regularly a Future in the New 
Testament in the case of the verb ciyé. 

Acts 28:6; ot 6€ mpocedoxwy aitov peAdra tiprpacba 7 Kataminrelv 


adve vexpov, but they expected that he would swell or fall down sud- 
denly. See also Acts 19:27; 27:10, ete. 


101. The Perfect of the Dependent Moods is used of 
completed action. As in the Indicative, the thought may 
be directed both to the action and its result, or only to the 
result. The time of the action is indicated, as in the 
Present and Aorist, not by the tense but by the context or 
by the function of the mood. 

Acts 25:25; éyo 6 xateAaBounv pndev aévov atrov bavatov werpaxevat, 
but I found that he had committed nothing worthy of death. 
Acts 26:32; dzoAcAvobat edvvato 6 avOpwros ovTos, this man might have 


been set at liberty. 
Mark 4:39; Swo7a, tedipwoo, peace, be still. 


102. An INTENSIVE PERFECT may occur in the dependent 
moods as in the Indicative. 


1 Tim. 6:17; rots tAovalols év TO viv ai@vt TapayyeAA€ xn dYnAOPpoveEtv 
pnde HAmiKEevat ext tAOVTOV GdnAOT HTL, charge them that are rich in this 
present world, that they be not high minded, nor have their hope set on 
the uncertainty of riches. 
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103. PrripHrastic Form or THE Prrrecr. In the New 
Testament as in classical Greek, the Perfect Subjunctive Pas- 
sive 1s formed by adding a Perfect Participle to the Present 
Subjunctive of the verb «ciué. These forms are in the New 
Testament most commonly Perfects of Existing State. John 
GEEZ elie ee COrmese 9 sere.. see also uke 12:35, 
which furnishes an instance of a periphrastic Perfect Impera- 
tive, enjoining the maintenance of the state denoted by the 
Perfect Participle. Cf. 20 and 431. 


104. TeNsES OF THE INFINITIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 
The general principle that the tenses of the dependent moods 
characterize the action of the verb only as respects progress 
and are properly timeless holds also respecting the Infinitive 
after prepositions. The Infinitive itself is properly timeless, 
though the time-relation is usually suggested by the meaning 
of the preposition or by this combined with that which the 
tense imphes respecting the progress of the action. 


105. By yuerd with the Infinitive antecedence of the action denoted by 
the Infinitive to that denoted by the principal verb is expressed, but this 
meaning manifestly lies in the preposition, not in the tense of the verb. 
That the Aorist Infinitive is almost constantly used (the Perfect occurs 
once, Heb. 10:15) is natural, since in dating one event by another the 
latter is usually conceived of simply as an event without reference to its 
progress. See Matt. 26:82; Luke 12:5; Acts1:3; 1 Cor. 11: 25, ete. 


106. By zpé with the Infinitive antecedence of the action of the prin- 
cipal verb to that of the Infinitive is expressed, and the action of the 
Infinitive is accordingly relatively future. But here also the time relation 
is expressed wholly by the preposition. The reason for the almost uniform 
use of the Aorist (the Present eiva: occurs John 17:5) is the same as in 
the case of werd. See Luke 2:21; 22:15; John 1: 48. 


107. After es and rpdés the Infinitive usually refers to an action which 
is future with respect to the principal verb. This also results from the 
meaning of the prepositions, which, expressing purpose or tendency, 
necessarily point to an action subsequent to that of the verb which the 
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prepositional phrase limits. When mpés means with reference to, the time- 
relation is indicated only by the necessary relation of the things spoken 
of. See Luke 18:1. All three tenses of the Infinitive occur after eds 
and both Present and Aorist after pos, the difference marked by the tense 
being not of time but of progress. See Rom. 12:2; Phil. 1:23; Heb. 
11:3; Matt. 6:1; Mark 13:22. Cf. 409-414. 


108. After 5.a the three Infinitives distinguish the action as respects 
the writer’s conception of its progress, as continued, completed, or indefi- 
nite. Time relations are secondary and suggested. The Aorist Infinitive 
occurs only in Matt. 24:12, where 76 rdAnOuvOqvar THY dvouiay apparently 
refers to the multiplication of iniquity as a fact of that time without 
exclusive reference to its preceding the action of the principal verb. The 
Present Infinitive refers to action in progress usually shown by the con- 
text to be contemporaneous with the action of the principal verb. See 
Matt. 13:5, 6; Acts 12:20; Heb. 10:2; Jas.4:2. The Perfect Infini- 
tive has its usual force, denoting an action standing complete. The time 
of the state of completeness appears from the context ; it is usually that 
of the principal verb. See Acts 8:11; 18:2; 27:9; but cf. Mark 5:4, 
where dedéc6ac denotes an action whose result was existing, not at the 
time of speaking, but at an earlier time. Cf. 408. 


109. After év we naturally expect to find only the Present Infinitive, 
the preposition by its meaning suggesting an action thought of as in 
progress ; and this is indeed the more common usage. Luke, however, 
who uses év with the Infinitive far more frequently than all the other New 
Testament writers, has évy with the Aorist Infinitive nine times, and the 
samme construction occurs in Hebrews twice, and in 1 Corinthians once. 
Since the Aorist Infinitive conceives of an action simply as an event with- 
out thought of its continuance, it is natural to take év with it in the same 
sense which the preposition bears with nouns which denote an event rather 
than a continued action or state (cf. 98), viz. as marking the time at which 
the action expressed by the principal verb takes place. The preposition 
in this sense does not seem necessarily to denote exact coincidence, but 
in no case expresses antecedence. In 1 Cor. 11:21 and Heb. 3:12 the 
action of the Infinitive cannot be antecedent to that of the principal verb ; 
see also Gen. 19:16. In Luke 9:34 such a relation is very difficult, 
and in Luke 14:1 improbable in view of the Imperfect tense following. 
In Luke 2:27; 11:37; 19:15; 24:30; Acts 11:15, the action denoted 
by the Infinitive, strictly speaking, precedes the action of the principal 
verb, yet may be thought of by the writer as marking more or less exactly 
the time at which the action of the verb takes place. As respects the 
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relation of the action to that of the principal verb, the Aorist Infinitive 
after év may be compared to the Aorist Indicative after é7e, which simply 
marks in general the time of the event denoted by the principal verb, 
leaving it to the context to indicate the precise nature of the chronological 
relation. See Matt. 12:3; 21:34; 27:31; John 19:6, 30. Similarly 
indefinite is the use of the English preposition on with verbal nouns, as, 
e.g., On the completion of his twenty-first year he becomes of legal age; 
On the arrival of the train the procession will be formed. Luke 3:21 
cannot in view of the Aorist tense be rendered, while all the people were 
being baptized, nor in view of the preposition év, after all the people had 
been baptized, but must be understood as affirming that the baptism of 
Jesus occurred at the time (in general) of the baptism of all the people. 
Luke 9:36 can only mean, when the voice came, a meaning entirely 
appropriate to the context. Cf. 415. 


110. THe Tenses or THE DEPENDENT Moops 1n_ Inpr- 
RECT Discourse. The Optative and Infinitive in indirect 
discourse preserve the conception of the action as respects 
progress which belonged to the direct discourse. ‘The Present 
Optative and Infinitive represent tense forms which in the 
direct discourse denoted action in progress. Similarly the 
Aorist of these moods represents forms which expressed action 
indefinitely, and the Perfect stands for forms denoting com- 
pleted action. The Future represents a Future Indicative of 
the direct discourse. In the majority of cases each tense of 
the Optative or Infinitive in indirect discourse stands for the 
same tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct form. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, strictly speaking, the dependent 
moods in indirect discourse express time-relations. The cor- 
respondence of tenses probably rather results from the neces- 
sity of preserving the original conception of the action as 
respects its progress, and the time-relation is conveyed by the 
context rather than by the tense of the verb. 


Rem. Cf. Br. 161. ‘‘Der opt. und inf. aor. von vergangenen Hand- 
lungen als Vertreter des ind. aor. in der or. obl. entbehrten ebenso wie opt. 
und inf. praes. (¢ 158) des Ausdrucks der Zeitbeziehung, die nur aus der 
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Natur der in der Rede in Verbindung gebrachten Verbalbegriffe oder aus 
der ganzen in Rede stehenden Situation erkannt wurde.’ Cf. G.MT. 
85, contra. 


111. The Present Optative in indirect discourse in the New 
Testament usually represents the Present Indicative of the 
direct form: Juuke 1:29: 3 lo Acts ile ete. seine Sens 
25:16, it stands for a Present Subjunctive of the direct form. 
The Optative with dv is taken unchanged from the direct dis- 
course. Luke 1:62; 6:11; etc. The Aorist Optative occurs 
in indirect discourse only in Acts 25:16, where it represents 
a Subjunctive of the direct form referring to the future. 
Neither the Perfect Optative nor the Future Optative occurs in 
the New Testament. 


112. The Present Infinitive in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament stands for the Present Indicative of the direct 
forms 5 Matt: 222235) luke whot3." 202 4 Nts 42 eae or 
7:36; 1 John 2:9. Similarly the Perfect Infinitive rep- 
resents the Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse. Luke 
2234 Jiohn 12229); Acts 1419) 2) ine lsh heres: 
ent Infinitive as the representative of the Imperfect, and the 
Perfect Infinitive as the representative of the Pluperfect 
(G.MT. 119,123) apparently do not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Future Infinitive is, as stated above (99), an 
exception to the general rule of the timelessness of the de- 
pendent moods. It represents a Future Indicative of the 
direct form. John 21:25; Acts 23:30; Heb. 3:18. 


113. The Aorist Infinitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in classical Greek, as a regular construction after verbs 
signifying to hope, to promise, to swear, to command, ete. In 
this case the action denoted by the Aorist Infinitive is, by the 
nature of the case, future with reference to that of the princi- 
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pal verb, but this time-relation is not expressed by the tense. 
The Aorist Infinitive is here as elsewhere timeless. ‘These 
instances, though closely akin in force to those of indirect 
discourse, are not usually included under that head. Cf. 
G.MT. 684. 


114. The Aorist Infinitive referring to what is future with 
reference to the principal verb also occurs in a few instances 
after verbs of assertion. These must be accounted cases in 
which the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse is timeless. 
Luke 24:46; ort odtws yéypartat mabeivy Tov xpioTov Kal dvacTHVal eK 

VeKpOv TH TPiTH NEPA, thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, 

and rise again from the dead the third day. See also Luke 2:26; 

Acts 3:18. Cf. Hom. Od. 2. 171, d@ypt rerevtnPyvar dmavta, the 

accomplishment being still future (Carter in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891, 

p- 5). Plat. Euthyd. 278, C. ébarnv émderEacbar tiv mpotpentixyv 

coguay, they said that they would give a sample of the hortatory wisdom. 

Protag. 316, C. rovro d€ oleral of padiota yeveoOau, ei coi Evyyevolro, 

and he supposes that he would be most likely to attain this if he should 

associate with you; and other examples in Riddell, Digest of Platonic 

Idioms, § 81; also in G.MT. 127. 

There is apparently no instance in the New Testament of 
the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse representing the 
Aorist Indicative of the direct form. Cf. 390. 
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115. The participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective; it de- 
scribes its subject as a doer of the action denoted by the verb. 
For the proper understanding of a participle three things must 
be observed : 

(a) The grammatical agreement. 

(6) The use of the tense. 

(c) The modal significance, or logical force. 
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116. In grammatical agreement, a participle follows the 
rule for adjectives, agreeing with its noun or pronoun in gen- 
der, number, and case. 


117. The logical force of the participle, usually the most 
important consideration from the point of view of interpreta- 
tion, will be treated at a later point. See 419 ff. The matter 
now under consideration is the significance of the tense of a 
participle. 


118. The tenses of the participle, like those of the other 
dependent moods, do not, in general, in themselves denote time. 
To this general rule the Future Participle is the leading ex- 
ception, its functions being such as necessarily to express time- 
relations. The fundamental distinguishing mark of each of 
the other tenses is the same for the participle as for the 
dependent moods in general. The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefinitely; the 
Perfect, completed action. These distinctions, however, im- 
pose certain limitations upon the classes of events which may 
be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus indirectly 
and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indica- 
tion of the time-relation of the event denoted by it. Since for 
purposes of interpretation it is often needful to define the 
time-relation of an event expressed by the participle, it becomes 
expedient to treat the tenses of the participle apart from 
those of the dependent moods in general. 


THE PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


119. The Present Participle of Simultaneous Action. 
The Present Participle most frequently denotes an action 
in progress, simultaneous with the action of the principal 


verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 
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Mark 16:20; éxetvor d€ eeAOovres exnpvéav TavtaXov, Tov KUpLoV 
ouvepyovvtos, and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them. 

Acts 10:44; ér Aadotvros Tov Iletpov Ta pyyata TatTa éremeve TO 
TVEDLA TO aylov el maVTAs TOs aKovovTas TOV AOyov, while Peter 
was yet speaking these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all them which 
heard the word. 


Rem. The action of the verb and that of the participle may be of the 
same extent (Mark 16:20), but are not necessarily so. Oftener the 
action of the verb falls within the period covered by the participle (Acts 
10: 44). 

Even a subsequent action is occasionally expressed by a Present 
Participle, which in this case stands after the verb. Cf. 146. 

Acts 19:9; dddpicey Tors pabytas, Kal yuepav duadeyouevos ev TH 
ax0Ay Tupavvov, he separated the disciples, reasoning daily in the 

school of Tyrannus. See also Acts 17:18; 18:28. 


120. The Present Participle of Identical Action. 
The Present Participle not infrequently denotes the same 
action which is expressed by the verb of the clause in 
which it stands. 


John 6:6; rovro de édXeyey retpalwv avtov, and this he said trying him. 


See also Matt. 27:41; John 21:19; Acts 9:22; Gal. 3: 23. 


121. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. The relation between the different points of 
view varies greatly. It may be the relation of fact to method, 
as in Acts 9:22; 15:24, 29; of outward form to inner sig- 
nificance or quality, as in Luke 22:65; or of act to purpose 
or result, as in Matt. 16:1; John 6:6. 


122. A Present Participle of Identical Action, since it de- 
notes action in progress, most naturally accompanies a verb 
denoting action in progress. Sometimes, however, a Pres- 
ent Participle accompanies an Aorist verb denoting the same 
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action; regularly so in the phrase dzexpivato (amexpiOy) A€ywv ; 
see Mark 15:9; Luke 3:16; John 1: 26; ete. 


Acts 15:24; érdpagav twas Aoyous avackevaluvTes Tas Wuyas vor, 
they have troubled you with words, subverting your souls. See also 
Acts 1:38; 22:4; Gen. 48:6. 


Similarly a Present Participle representing the action as in 
progress, may accompany an Aoristic Future, which conceives 
of it simply as an event. Acts 10:29; 1 Mace. 12: 22. 


123. The General Present Participle. ‘The Present 
Participle is also used without reference to time or prog- 
ress, simply defining its subject as belonging to a certain 
class, 7.e. the class of those who do the action denoted 
by the verb. The participle in this case becomes a simple 
adjective or noun and is, like any other adjective or noun, 
timeless and indefinite. B. pp. 296f.; WM. p. 444; WT. 
p. 803. 

Acts 10:22; KopvydAwos éxatovrapxys, avinp Sdtxatos Kal oBovpevos 
tov Oeov, Cornelius a centurion, a righteous and God-fearing man. 

Mark 5:16; was éyevero To SatpoviCopevw, what had happened to the 
demoniac. 

Gal. 6:6; kowwveiTw d€ 6 KaTnxXovpevos TOV Adyov TH KaTHXOdVTL €V 


maow ayabots, but let him that is taught in the word communicate to 
him that teacheth in all good things. 


124. A class may consist of those who habitually or con- 
stantly do a given act, or of those who once do the act the 
single doing of which is the mark of the class. The former 
case is illustrated in Matt. 5:6; the latter in Rev. 14: 13. 


Matt. 5:63 paxdpuor of rewdvres Kal dupdvtes THY dikaLoovyyy, blessed 
are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

Rey. 14:13; paxapio ot vexpol ot €v Kupiw aroOvyckovtes, blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord. See also Matt. 7:15. 
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In the first class of cases the Present Participle only can be 
used; in the second class either an Aorist (as in Matt. 23: 20; 
26:52; John 16: 2, et al.) or a Present may occur, and that, 
either in the plural designating the class as such, or in the 
singular designating an individual of the class. 


Thus ravri avéparw repireuvouevy (Gal. 5:3; cf. 6:13) does not mean, 
to every man that is wont to be circumcised, but, to every man that is 
circumcised, i.e. that receives circumcision (R.V., correctly though not 
literally). So also in Heb. 5:1 NauBarduevos does not mean, one that is 
wont to be taken, but, that is taken. Being once taken is the mark of the 
class here referred to, as being once circumcised is the mark of the class 
referred to in Gal. 5:5. The customariness applies not to the action of 
the individual member of the class, but to that of the class as a whole; as 
in Heb. 5:1, the Present Indicative ka@icrara: may be rendered, is wont 
to be appointed, not in the sense, each one is wont to be [repeatedly | 
appointed, but, it is wont to happen to each that he is appointed. Cf. 125. 
In Luke 16:18 mas 6 dmro\vwy means not, every one that is wont to 
divorce, still less, every one that has divorced, but, every one that divorces. 


125. Through the ambiguity of the English Passive form, 
such Present Participles as those just referred to (124) are 
easily taken by the English interpreter as equivalent to Per- 
fect Participles, but always to the greater or less distortion of 
the meaning of the passage.’ 


Thus in Gal. 5:3 (see 124) repirewvouévwis not equivalent to a Perfect, 
every circumcised man. The apostle is not speaking of circumcision as 
an accomplished fact, but of becoming circumcised. Similarly Heb. 5:1 
refers not to one that has been taken (German: ist genommen worden), 
but that is taken (German: wird genommen). In Heb. 5:4 kadovpevos 
is one that is (not, has been) called. In Luke 18:23, ef dXrétyou of 


1 This ambiguity of the English may be illustrated by the form is 
written. In the sentence, Jt is written in your law, etc., is written is a 
Perfect of Existing State, and is expressed by the Greek Perfect yéypamrrat. 
The German would be ist geschrieben. Inthe sentence, The name of each 
scholar is written in the register as he enters the school, the same form 
is a Present of customary action, and would be expressed in Greek by 
ypagerar, and in German by wird geschrieben. 
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gwfduevor, the participle is undoubtedly a General Present, the inquiry 
being neither on the one hand as to the number of those that are already 
saved (Perfect of Existing State) or that have been saved (Perfect of Com- 
pleted Action) nor, on the other, with reference to those that are being 
saved (Progressive Present of Simultaneous Action), but with reference 
to those that are [i.e. become] saved. Cf. Luther’s version, meinst du, 
dass wenige selig werden? and Weizsicker’s, sind es wenige, die gerettet 
werden ? 

The same participle in Acts 2:47; 1 Gor: 1:18; 2 Cor. 2): 15, may 
be understood in the same way, and be rendered, we that are (in the sense 
we that become) saved, or may be taken as in R.V. as a Progressive 
Present of Simultaneous Action. It cannot mean the saved in the sense 
of those that have been saved. The statement of Dr. 7. W. Chambers in 
J.B.L. June 1886, p. 40, that ‘‘ the passive participle of the present tense 
in Greek is often, if not generally, used to express a completed action,’’ 
is wholly incorrect, and derives all its verisimilitude from the ambiguity 
of the English Passive forms. 


126. A General Present Participle sometimes occurs in the singular 
when the person to whom it refers constitutes the class designated. This 
limitation of the phrase to an individual is accomplished, however, not by 
the participle, but by its imitations. John 18:11, rov rapadidovra adrov, 
probably means simply his betrayer. The participle rapaéd.dovs alone 
designates any one belonging to the class of betrayers. It is the addition 
of the article and an object that restricts the participle to one person. 


127. The Present Participle for the Imperfect. The 
Present Participle is also sometimes used as an Imperfect 
to denote a continued action antecedent to that of the 
principal verb. HA. 856, a; G. 1289; G.MT. 140. 


Matt. 2:20; reOvnxaow yap ot Cytotvtes tTHv Wuyxnv Tov TraLdiov. for 
they are dead that were seeking the young child’s life. See also 
Voy SU NGS Gh SEE (ine GH) MOS 73 Cal 18 28) 


128. The following uses of the Present Participle are 
closely analogous to the uses of the Present Indicative already 
described under similar names. They are of somewhat infre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. 
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129. (a) Tue Conative Present. 


Matt. 23:13 (WH. et al., 14); o08€ Tous eivepxopevous adiere civedOeir, 
neither suffer ye them that are entering in to enter. See also Acts 
28 : 23. 


130. (6) THE PRresENT For THE FururE, the action de- 
noted being thought of as future with reference to the time of 
the principal verb. 


Acts 21:3; €xeioe yap TO mAotoy Hy aropoptiCouevov Tov yomov, for 
there the ship was to unlade her burden. 


131. (c) THE Present or Past ACTION STILL IN PROGRESS, 
the action denoted beginning before the action of the principal 
verb and continuing in progress at the time denoted by the 
latter. 

Acts 9:33; evpev de éxet dvOpwrov tiva dvopate Aiveay €& éT@v 6xTO 

KaTaKELLEvov emt KpafsatTov, and there he found a certain man named 


4ineas, who had been lying on a bed eight years. See also Matt. 
9:20; Mark 5:25; Luke 8; 438; John 5:5; Acts 24: 10. 


THE AORIST PARTICIPLE. 


132. The general statement made under 118, that the 
tenses of the participle do not in general in themselves denote 
time, apples also to the Aorist Participle. It is very impor- 
tant for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that 
it be borne in mind that the proper and leading function of the 
tense is not to express time, but to mark the fact that the 
action of the verb is conceived of indefinitely, as a simple 
event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker 
or of the principal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of 
the form. The action denoted by the Aorist Participle may 
be past, present, or future with reference to the speaker, and 
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antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of 
the principal verb. The Aorist Participle, hke the participles 
of the other tenses, may be most simply thought of as a noun 
or adjective, the designation of one who performs the action 
denoted by the verb, and like any other noun or adjective 
timeless. The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that 
it expresses a different time-relation from that expressed by 
the Present or Perfect, but that it conceives of the action de- 
noted by it, not as in progress (Present), nor as an existing 
result (Perfect), but as a simple fact. Such an adjective or 
noun will not ordinarily be used if contemporaneousness 
with the action of the principal verb is distinctly in mind, 
since contemporaneousness suggests action in progress, and 
action in progress is expressed, not by the Aorist, but by 
the Present tense. Nor will it be used when the mind 
distinctly contemplates the existence of the result of the 
action, it being the function, not of the Aorist, but of 
the Perfect, to express existing result. Nor, again, will 
the Aorist noun be used if the writer desires distinctly 
to indicate that the doer of the action will perform it in 
time subsequent to that of the principal verb, the Aorist be- 
ing incapable in itself of suggesting subsequence or futurity. 
But, when these cases have been excluded, there remains a 
considerable variety of relations to which the Aorist is appli- 
cable, the common mark of them all being that the action 
denoted by the participle is thought of simply as an event. 
Among these various relations the case of action antecedent 
to that of the principal verb furnishes the largest number 
of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading 
use of the Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some 
extent reacted on the meaning of the tense, so that there is 
associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, and wholly 
subordinate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. 
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Yet this use is no more than the other uses a primary function 
of the tense, nor did it ever displace the others, or force them 
into a position of subordination or abnormality. The instances 
in which the action denoted by the participle is not antecedent 
to the action of the principal verb are as normal as that in 
which it is so, and were evidently so recognized alike in clas- 
sical and in New Testament Greek. The Aorist Participle of 
Antecedent Action does not denote antecedence; it is used of 
antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past timé, but in some other way. 
The same principle holds respecting all the uses of this tense. 
The following section (133) is accordingly a definition of the 
constant function of the Aorist Participle, while 134, 139, and 
142 enumerate the classes of events with reference to which it 
may be used. 


Rem. Compare the following statements of modern grammarians: 


‘¢Since the participle, like the other non-augmented forms of the 
aorist, has nothing whatever to do with the denotation of past time, and 
since time previous to a point in past time is not the less a kind of past 
time, we do not here understand at once how the varticiple became used 
in this sense. But the enigma is solved when we examine the nature of 
the aorist and participle. The latter, an adjective in origin, fixes one 
action in relation to another. ‘The action which is denoted by the finite 
verb is the principal one. When the secondary action continues side by 
side with the principal action, it must stand [rapararikés | in the participle 
of the present; if, again, referred to the future, the proper sign of the 
future is needed ; and similarly, the perfect participle serves to express 
an action regarded as complete in reference to the principal action. If, 
however, it is intended to denote the secondary action without any 
reference to continuousness and completion and futurity, but merely 
as a point or moment, the aorist participle alone remains for this 
purpose. We indeed, by a sort of necessity, regard a point which 
is fixed in reference to another action as prior to it, but, strictly 
speaking, this notion of priority in past time is not signified by the 
aorist participle.’?’ — Curtius, Elucidations of the Student’s Greek Gram- 
mar, pp. 216 f. 
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‘¢ An und fiir sich bezeichnet das aoristische Particip ebenso wenig als 
irgend eine andere aoristische Form ausser dem Indicativ, der in seinem 
Augment ein deutliches Merkmal der Vergangenheit hat, etwas Vergan- 
genes. Das Particip des kiirzesten und von uns genauer betrachteten 
Aorists, dessen Stamm eben nur die Verbalgrundform selbst ist, ist also 
nur Particip an und fiir sich, das heisst es bezeichnet eine Handlung, mit 
der noch kein Satz als abgeschlossen gedacht werden soll; im Uebrigen 
liegt sein Characteristisches fiir uns nur darin, dass es als aoristisches 
Particip nicht wie das prasentische Particip auch die Bedeutung der 
Dauer in sich enthalt, soridern etwas bezeichnet, bei dem die Zeitdauer, 
die es in Anspruch genommen, nicht weiter in Frage kommen, oder das 
iiberhaupt nur als ganz kurze Zeit dauernd bezeichnet werden soll.’’ 
— Leo Meyer, Griechische Aoriste, pp. 124, 125. : 


‘¢In sitzen wie éredy eirev, ayer; elrav TadTa amjne; édv Te Paywour, 
dvactnoovra. (Xen. An. IV. 5, 8) erschien die syntaktisch untergeordnete 
aoristische Handlung gegeniiber dem anderen Vorgang darum als vergan- 
gen, weil die beiden Handlungen sachlich verschieden waren. Das Bedeu- 
tungsmoment der ungeteilten Vollstindigkeit und Abgeschlossenheit der 
Handlung liess die Vorstellung, dass die Haupthandlung in den Verlauf 
der Nebenhandlung hineinfalle und neben ihr hergehe (Gleichzeitigkeit), 
nicht zu. Die Vorstellung der Vergangenheit in Bezug auf das Haupt- 
verbum war also nicht durch die Aoristform an sich, sondern durch die 
besondere Natur der beiden Verbalbegriffe, die zu einander in Beziehung 
gesetzt wurden, gegeben. Man erkennt diesen Sachverhalt am besten 
durch Vergleichung mit Sitzen wie H 98, kai BaN ératccovra TuUXdY KaTa 
dekdv wuov, Herod. 5, 24, eb érolncas amixduevos, Xen. An. I. 3, 17, Bou- 
Aolunv & av d&Kkovros amiwv Kvpov Aabetvy avrov ameOwv, Thuk. 6, 4, éreor dé 
éyyTata oxTw Kal éxaTrov peta Tv oderépay otkio.y TedN@ou *AxpayavTa 
@kigav, Thy wev wodALY ATO TOO’AKpdyovrTos ToTauod dvoudoarTes, oikicTas dé 
moncavtes “Apictévovy kat Ivarinov, vouua d€ Ta Ted@wv ddvres, wo die 
Vorstellung einer Zeitverschiedenheit darum nicht entstehen konnte, 
weil es sich um ein und denselben Vorgang handelte und das Partizip 
oder die Partizipien nur eine, beziehungsweise mehrere besondere Seiten 
der Handlung des regierenden Verbums zum Ausdruck brachten.’’ — 
Jey lol 


133. The Aorist Participle is used of an action con- 
ceived of as a simple event. 

It may be used with reference to an action or event in 
its entirety (indefinite), or with reference to the inception 
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of a state (inceptive), or with reference to the accomplish- 
ment of an attempt (resultative). When indefinite it may 
be used of momentary or extended actions or of a series of 
events. Cf. 35, and 39, and see examples below. 


134. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action. 
The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action 
antecedent in time to the action of the principal verb. 


Matt. 4:2; kat vyorevoas yuepas TETTEpAaKOVTA Kal VUKTaS TET Epa- 
KovTa voTepov emeivacev, and having fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he afterward hungered. 

Mark 1:31; yyepev airyy Kpatyoas THs yetpds, and taking her by the 
hand he raised her up. 

John 5:13; 6 dé iadels ovk ndeu tis eorwv, but he that had been healed 
wist not who it was. 

Acts 14:19; kal me(cavtes Tovs OxyAovs Kat ALGacavTes Tov IlavAov, 
€avpov €&w THs ToAEws, and having persuaded the multitudes they 
stoned Paul, and dragged him out of the city. 

Acts 27:13; ddfavres THs mpobecews KkexpaTnKeval dpavTes acoov 
mapedeyovto thy Kpyrny, supposing that they had obtained their pur-. 
pose, they weighed anchor, and sailed along Crete. 

Rom. 5:1; duxawwOvres ovv €k mictews cipnvynv Exwpev mpos TOV Geov, 
having therefore been justified by faith, let us have peace with God. 

1 Cor. 1:4; evyapior® TH Jed . . . emi TH xapite TOU Deod TH dSoHe(on 
tpiv, I thank God . . . for the grace of God which was given you. 

Col. 1:3, 4; evyapiorovpev TO Ded . . . axovoavTes THY TioTL tpOor, 
we give thanks to God . . . having heard of your faith. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mapxov dvaAaBwv aye peta ceavrov, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. 


135. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is fre- 
quently used attributively as the equivalent of a relative 
' clause ; in this case it usually has the article, and its position 
is determined by the same considerations which govern the 


position of any other noun or adjective in similar construction. 
See John 5:13; 1 Cor. 1:4, above. 
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136. It is still more frequently used adverbially and. is 
equivalent to an adverbial clause or codrdinate verb with and ; 
in this case the article does not occur, and the participle 
usually precedes the verb, but sometimes follows it. See 
Rom. 5:1; and Col. 1:3, 4 (154). 


137. In some instances of the Aorist Participle of Ante- 
cedent Action, it is the inception of the action only which pre- 
cedes the action of the principal verb. And this occurs not 
only in verbs of state (cf. 35, and see Mark 5:33; Acts 23:1), 
but also in verbs of action, which in the Indicative are not 
inceptive. Acts 27:13 (184); 13:27; 2 Tim. 4: 10. 


138. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action is by no 
means always best translated into English by the so-called 
Perfect Participle. The English Present Participle is very 
frequently placed before a verb to express an antecedent ac- 
tion, and that, too, without implying that the action is thought 
of as in progress. It is accordingly in many cases the best 
translation of an Aorist Participle. See Mark 1:31 (154); 
also Mark 5:36; Acts 13:16, R.V. Frequently also the 
Aorist Participle of the Greek is best reproduced in English 
by a finite verb with and. See Acts 14:19; 27:13; 2 Tim. 
4:11. (184); also uke 21: 13—Acts 21:1; “Acts 10:23) Rove 


139. The Aorist Participle of Identical Action. The 
Aorist Participle agreeing with the subject of a verb not 
infrequently denotes the same action that is expressed 


by the verb. HA. 856, b; G. 1290; G.MT. 150. 


Matt. 27:4; npaptov rapadovs aia dikatov, I sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood. 

Acts 10:33; ov Te Kad@s éroinoas tapayevomevos, and thou hast well 
done that thou hast come. See also Matt. 19:27 (and the numerous 
instances of the phrase dzoxpvels etrev); Acts 27:3; 1 Cor. 15:18; 
Kph..1:95 Heb: 7 227; Gen.43>05, 
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140. The verb and the participle of identical action, though 
denoting the same action, usually describe it from a different 
point of view. Respecting this difference in point of view, 
see 121- 


141. An Aorist Participle of Identical Action most fre- 
quently accompanies an Aorist verb, both verb and participle 
thus describing the action indefinitely as a simple event. It 
occurs also with the Future, with which as an aoristic tense 
it is entirely appropriate (Luke 9:25; 3 John 6), with the 
Present and Imperfect (Mark 8:29; Acts 7:26), and with the 
~Eertect (Acts 13:33); 1 Sam: 12: 19), 


142. The Aorist Participle used attributively as the equiva- 
lent of a relative clause sometimes refers to an action subse- 
quent to that of the principal verb, though antecedent to the 
time of the speaker. Instances occur both in classical Greek 
(see G.MT. 152; Carter and Humphreys in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891) 
and in the New Testament. 

Acts 1:16; nv mpoetre TO rvedpa TO dytov Ova oTOmatos Aaveld epi 
"Tovda Tov yevomevov ddnyou Tots cvAAaBovow Inoody, which the Holy 
Spirit spake before by the mouth of David concerning Judas who be- 
came guide to them that took Jesus. See also Matt. 10:4; 11:21; 
Jobnet ha? Cols Ves: 

143: It should be clearly observed that the participle in 
these cases does not by its tense denote either antecedence to 
the time of speaking or subsequence to that of the principal 
verb. The participle is properly timeless, and the time-rela- 
tions are learned from the context or outside sources. 

144. Whether the Aorist Participle used adverbially, as the 
equivalent of an adverbial or codrdinate clause, ever refers to 
an action subsequent to that of the principal verb is more 
difficult to determine. No certain instance has been observed 
in classical Greek, though several possible ones occur. See 
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Dem. XIX. (F.L.) 255 (423) cited by Carter, and Thue. II. 
49. 2, cited by Humphreys, in Cl. Rev. Feb. 1891. See also 
Hom. Il. E. 369; N. 35, and Pindar, Pyth. IV. 189. 


145. The New Testament furnishes one almost indubitable 
instance of an Aorist Participle so used if we accept the best 
attested text. 

Acts 25:13, “Aypimmas 6 Bacirets kat Bepvixn Katnvtycayv eis Kauoa- 
plav aoracapevor TOV Pyotov, Agrippa the King and Bernice arrived 
at Cesarea and saluted Festus. 


The doubt concerning the text rests not on the insufficiency 
of the documentary evidence, but on the rarity of this use of 
the participle... Ci2 Horton Wade We Aco ps 30-1 00s arene 
authority for -dyevo. is absolutely overwhelming, and as a 
matter of transmission -duevo. can only be a correction. Yet 
it is difficult to remain satisfied that there is no prior corrup- 
tion of some kind.” With this case should also be compared 
Acts 16: 23; 22:24; 23:35; 24: 23, where the participle, 
which is without the article and follows the verb, is most 
naturally interpreted as referring to an action subsequent in 
thought and fact to that of the verb which it follows, and 
equivalent to xaé with a codrdinate verb. These instances are 
perhaps due to Aramaic influence. See /ta. § 76. d; and ef. 
Dane 2 2265270 sd to. 9245 20,22 Gere: 

In Rom. 4:19, kat un dodevnoas TH ricte. Katevdnoev TO EavToD cOua 
[76] vevexpwuévoy, the participle dcdevjoas, though preceding the verb, is 
naturally interpreted as referring to a (conceived) result of the action 
denoted by karevénocev. It is in that case an inceptive Aorist Participle 
denoting a subsequent action. Its position is doubtless due to the 
emphasis laid upon it. In Heb. 9: 12 the symmetry of the figure is best 
preserved if evpduevos is thought of as referring to an action subsequent to 
that of elo7#\Gev. But it is possible that efo7#Gev is used to describe the 
whole highpriestly act, including both the entrance into the holy place and 


the subsequent offering of the blood, and that edpduevos is thus a participle 
of identical action. In either case it should be translated not having 
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obtained as in X.V., but obtaining or and obtained. In Phil. 2:7 yevduevos 
is related to \aBwy as a participle of identical action ; the relation of A\aBwy 
to éxévwoev is less certain. It may denote the same action as éxévwoev 
viewed from the opposite point of view (identical action), or may be 
thought of as an additional fact (subsequent action) to ékéywoev. In Rom. 
4:21 the participles dovs and rAnpopopybeis may be understood as together 
defining éveduvvaywbyn 77H TiaTe, though dovs is strictly subsequent to éveduva- 
un. Somewhat similar is 1 Pet. 3:18, where ¢worronfeis is clearly subse- 
quent to dmé@avev [or €rafev], but is probably to be taken together with 
Oavarweis as defining the whole of the preceding clause Xpiorés drraé trepi 
auapTiayv améfavev, Sikaos Umrép adikwy, iva buds mpocayayy TH Jew. 


146. The Aorist Participle used as an integral part of the 
object of a verb of perception represents the action which it 
denotes as a simple event without defining its time. The ac- 
tion may be one which is directly perceived and hence coinci- 
dent in time with that of the principal verb, or it may be one 
which is ascertained or learned, and hence antecedent to the 
action of the principal verb. In the latter case it takes the 
place of a clause of indirect discourse having its verb in 
the Aorist Indicative. 

Acts 9:12; xai efdev dvdpa .. . Avaviay d6vouatt eioedOovra Kat émt- 
Gévra ait@ xetpas, and he has seen a man named Ananias come in 
and lay hands upon him. See also Luke 10:18; Acts 10:3; 11:3; 
Die lo rebel) iS. 


Luke 4:23; dca qKovoapev yevoueva, whatever things we have heard 
to have been done. 


147. The Aorist Participle with dAavédvw denotes the same 
time as the principal verb. It occurs but once in the New 
Testament (Heb. 13:2), the similar construction with ¢éavw 
and rvyxavo, not at all. HA. 856, b; G. 1290. 


148. The categories named above, Aorist Participle of An- 
tecedent Action, of Identical Action, etc., which, it must be 
remembered, represent, not diverse functions of the tense, but 
only classes of cases for which the Aorist Participle may be 
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used, do not include absolutely all the instances. There are, 
for example, cases in which the time-relation of the action of 
the participle to that of the verb is left undefined. John 
16:2, 6 droxreivas [tpas | d0&) AaTpEtavy tpoodepev TH Heo, Means, 
every slayer of you will think, etc. Whether he will have such 
thought before he shall slay, when he slays, or after he- shall 
have slain, is not at all defined. Cf. Gen. 4:15. 


149. Very rarely also the Aorist Participle used adverbially 
refers to an action evidently in a general way coincident in 
time with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. 


Heb. 2:10; émperev yap atta, dv ov Ta mavTa Kai & ov Ta 7avTa, 
moAAovs viovs eis b0fav ayayovTa TOV apxnyoVv THS TwTyplas avtav 
dua tabnuatwv TeACLMoaL, for it became him, for whom are all things, 
and through whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to 
make the author of their salvation perfect through sufferings. The 
participle dyayovra is neither antecedent nor subsequent to TeA«a- 
got, nor yet strictly identical with it. Nearly the same thought 
might’ be expressed in English by when he brought or in bringing, 
and in Greek by ore nyayev or év To ayayety (cf. 109). 


The choice of the Aorist Participle rather than the Present 
in such eases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, 
not as in progress, but as a simple event or fact. Concerning 
a similar use of the Aorist Participle in Homer, see Leo Meyer, 
Griechische Aoriste, p. 125; T. D. Seymour in T.A.P.A., 1881, 
pp. 89, 94. The rarity of these instances is due not to any 
abnormality in such a use of the tense, but to the fact that 
an action, temporally coincident with another and subordinate 
to it (and not simply the same action viewed from a different 
point of view), is naturally thought of as in progress, and 
hence is expressed by a Present Participle. Cf. exx. under 119. 


150. As an aid to interpretation it may be observed that the Aorist 
Participle with the article may sometimes be used instead of a relative 
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clause with the Aorist Indicative, sometimes instead of such a clause with 
the verb in the Aorist Subjunctive But it should not be supposed that 
from the point of view of the Greek language these were two distinct 
functions of the Aorist Participle. ‘The phrase os é\aBe referred in Greek 
to past time, os dv Ad By to present or future time. It is not probable that 
in the mind of a Greek 6 \aBwy was the precise equivalent of both of 
these, standing alternately for the one or the other, so that when he wrote 
6 A\aBwv he sometimes thought os €\aBe, sometimes os dv A4By. The fact is 
doubtless rather that the Aorist Participle was always, strictly speaking, 
timeless, and that 6 \aBwy meant simply the receiver, the act of receiving 
being thought of as a simple fact without reference to progress. Thus for 
6 \aBwyv in Matt. 25: 16 os €k\aBe might have stood, and it may be trans- 
lated, he that received; while for 6 dudcas in Matt. 23 : 20 ds av dudon 
might have stood, and it may be translated, whoever sweareth ; and for 
6 Uropetvas in Matt. 24:13 os av vrouelyy might have stood, and it may 
be translated, whoever shall endure. Cf. Luke 12: 8-10. But these 
_ differences are due not to a difference in the force of the tense in the 
three cases. In each case a translation by a timeless verbal noun — 
receiver, swearer, endurer — would correctly (though from the point 
of view of English rather awkwardly) represent the thought of the 
Greek. As respects the time-relation of the action of the participle 
to that of the principal verb 6 \aBey and 6 vrouelvas are participles 
of antecedent action, 6 dudcas is a participle of identical action. But 
these distinctions, again, as stated above, are made, not to mark different 
functions of the Greek tense, but to aid in a fuller interpretation of the 
facts of the case. 


151. Some scholars have endeavored to explain all participles with 
the article as equivalent to the relative pronoun with the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative. It is true that such participial phrases may often 
be resolved in this way and the sense essentially preserved. But that 
this is not a general principle will be evident from a comparison of the 
function of the tense in the Indicative and in the participle. 

(a) All the tenses of the Indicative express time-relations from the 
point of view, not of the principal verb, but of the speaker. This principle 
holds in a relative clause as well as in a principal sentence. An Aorist 
verb standing in a relative clause may indeed refer to an action antece- 
dent to the time of the principal verb, but this antecedence is not expressed 
by the tense of the verb. All that the Aorist tense does in respect to 


1W. G. Ballantine, Attributive Aorist Participles in Protasis, in Bib. 
Sac. Apr. 1889. 
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time is to place the action in past time ; its relation in that past time to 
the action of the principal verb must be learned from some other source. 
The corresponding thing is true of the Present tense, which in a relative 
clause denotes time not contemporaneous with the action of the principal 
verb, but present from the point of view of the speaker. See, e.g., Matt. 
RG Bel IS} Bat fe 

(b) The participle, on the other hand, is in itself timeless, and gains 
whatever suggestion of time-relation it conveys from its relation to the 
rest of the sentence. It is not affirmed that the Aorist Participle denotes 
time relative to that of the principal verb, but that its time-relations are 
not independent, like those of the Indicative, but dependent. 

It is thus apparent that the whole attitude, so to speak, of the parti- 
ciple toward time-relations is different from that of the Indicative, and no 
formula of equivalence between them can be constructed. <A timeless 
noun or adjective cannot by any fixed rule be translated into a time- 
expressing verb. 

Somewhat less of error is introduced if the rule is made to read that 
the participle may be translated into English by a relative clause using 
that tense of the English Indicative which corresponds to the tense 
of the Greek participle. Relative clauses in English frequently use the 
tenses apparently to denote time relative to that of the principal verb. 
Thus in the sentence, When I am in London I will come to see you, the 
present tense, am, really denotes time future with reference to the speaker, 
time present relative to that of the principal verb. Similarly in the 
sentence, They that have done good shall come forth to the resurrection of 
life —have done is past, not with reference to the time of speaking, but 
to that of the principal verb. But such uses of tenses in English are 
merely permissible, not uniform. Shall have done would be more exact 
in the last sentence. Moreover, the rule as thus stated is false in principle, 
and not uniformly applicable in fact. It would require, e.g., that a 
Present Participle, standing in connection with an Aorist verb, should be 
rendered by an English Present, instead of by an English Past as it 
should usually be. See John 2:16; Acts 10: 35. 


THE FUTURE PARTICIPLE. 


152. The Future Participle represents an action as 
future from the point of view of the principal verb. HA. 
856; G. 1288. 
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Acts. 24:11; ov zActous eioiy pou nuepar dwdexa ad’ ns aveBnv mpookv- 
vncwv eis lepovoaAnp, it is not more than twelve days since I went 
up to worship at Jerusalem. 

1 Cor. 15:37; ot TO cpa TO yevnoomevov ometpets, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be. 


Rem. The Future Participle is of later origin than the participles of 
the other tenses, and is a clearly marked exception to the general time- 
lessness of the participle. While its function was probably not primarily 
temporal, the relations which it expressed necessarily suggested subse- 
quence to the action of the principal verb, and hence gave to the tense a 
temporal force. Del. 1v. pp. 97 ff.; Br. 163. 


153. The Present Participle peAAwv followed by an Infini- 
tive of another verb is used as a periphrasis for a Future 
Participle of the latter verb, but with a somewhat different 
range of use. To express that which is to take place, either 
form may be used. But pedAdrAwy is not used to express the 
purpose of an action, and is used, as the Future Participle is 
not, to express intention without designating the intended 
action as the purpose of another act. See John 12: 4 (cf. John 
6: 64); Acts 18:14; 20: 38, 7. 


THE PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


154. The Perfect Participle is used of completed ac- 
tion. Like the Perfect Indicative it may have reference 
to the past action and the resulting state or only to the 
resulting state. The time of the resulting state is usually 
that of the principal verb. HA. 856; G. 1288. 


Acts 10:17; ot avdpes of drectadpevon . . . eréeotnoav emt Tov TvAGva, 
the men who had been sent . . . stood before the gate. 

Rom. 15:14; rerAnpwpevor raons THs yvooeuws, filled with all knowledge. 

Luke 8:46; éyvwy dvvapw e&eAnAvOviav ama éuod, I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. 
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155. The Perfect Participle stands in two passages of the New Testa- 
ment as the predicate of the participle ay. The effect is of a Perfect 
Participle clearly marked as one of existing state. See Eph. 4:18; 
Cel. 1:21. 


156. The Perfect Participle is occasionally used as a Plu- 
perfect to denote a state existing antecedent to the time of the 
principal verb. The action of which it is the result is, of 
course, still earlier. | 


John 11:44; e&AGev 6 reOvynkwos dedepevos Tovs wOdas Kai Tas yxElpas 

Keipiats, he that was [or had been] dead came forth bound hand and 

_ foot with grave-clothes.. See also Mark 5:15, éoynxora, noting the 

Present Participle in the saine verse and the Aorist Participle 
in v. 18; also 1 Cor. 2:7, doxexpuppevny, comparing v. 10. 


THE MOODS. 





MOODS IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


157. The Indicative is primarily the mood of the un- 
qualified assertion or simple question of fact. HA. 865; 
GalolT: 


John 1:1; év adpyy jv 6 Aoyos, in the beginning was the Word. 

Mark 4:7; Kat xapov ovk edwxev, and it yielded no fruit. 

Matt. 2:2; mov éoriv 6 TeyGeis Bacire’s tov Tovdaiwr, where is he 
that 1s born King of the Jews ? 

John 1:38; ti Cyretre, what are ye seeking ? 


158. The Indicative has substantially the same assertive 
force in many principal clauses containing qualified assertions. 
The action is conceived of as a fact, though the assertion of 
the fact is qualified. 


John 13:8; éav py vito oe, ovk exerts mepos pet enor, if I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me. 


159. (a) When qualified by particles such as av, ee, etc., 
the Indicative expresses various shades of desirability, improb- 
ability, ete. Respecting these secondary uses of the Indicative 
in principal clauses, see 26, 27,248. 

(b) Respecting the uses of the Future Indicative in other 
than a purely assertive sense, see 67, 69, 70. 
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(c) Respecting the uses of the Indicative in subordinate 
clauses, see 185-360, passim. 


Rem. The uses of the Indicative described in 157 and 158 are substan- 
tially the same in English and in Greek and occasion no special difficulty 
to the English interpreter of Greek. The uses referred to in 159 exhibit 
more difference between Greek and English, and each particular usage 
requires separate consideration. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


The uses of the Subjunctive in principal clauses are as 
follows : 


160. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in the first person plural in exhortations, the 
speaker thus exhorting others to join him in the doing of 
an action. HA. 866,1; G. 13844; B. p.209; WM. p. 355; 
G.MT. 255, 256. 


Heb. 12:1; 6u’ tropovns Tpéexwopev TOV TpOKELEVvOY NuLV ayeva, let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us. 

1 John 4:7; ayarnrol, ayar@pev GAHAovs, beloved, let us love one 
another. 


161. Occasionally the first person singular is used with 
ades Or detpo prefixed, the exhortation in that case becoming a 
request of the speaker to the person addressed to permit him 
to do something. 


Matt. 7:4; ddes €exBadrw TO kapdhos ex Tov d6POadrpmod cov, let me cast 
out the mote out of thine eye. See also Luke 6:42; Acts 7: 34. 


The sense of ages in Matt. 27:49 and of dgere in Mark 15: 36 is doubt- 
ful (see R.V. ad loc. and Th., adinu, 2, E.). 

In Matt. 21:38 (Mark 12:7) dedre is pretixed to a hortatory first per- 
son plural without affecting the meaning of the Subjunctive. 
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In none of these cases is a conjunction to be supplied before the Sub- 
junctive. Cf. the use of dye, pépe, etc., in classical Greek. G.MT. 257; 
B.p. 210; WM. p. 356. 


162. The Prohibitory Subjunctive. The Aorist Sub- 
junctive is used in the second person with 7 to express a 
prohibition or a negative entreaty. HA. 866, 2; G. 1346; 
Gavi 259} 


Matt. 6:34; un ovv pepysvyonte eis THv avptov, be not therefore anxious 
Jor the morrow. 

Heb. 3:8; py oxAnpivyre Tas Kapdias tpav, harden not your hearts. 

Matt. 6:13; kai py eiceveyKys Has eis etpacpov, and bring us not into 
temptation. 


163. Prohibitions are expressed either by the Aorist Sub- 
junctive or by the Present Imperative, the only exceptions 
being a few instances of the third person Aorist Imperative 
with py. The difference between an Aorist Subjunctive with 
py and a Present Imperative with py is in the conception of 
the action as respects its progress. HA. 874. Thus 


164. (a) The Aorist Subjunctive forbids the action as a 
simple event with reference to the action as a whole or to its 
inception, and is most frequently used when the action has 
not been begun. 


Acts 18:9; AaAe Kat pn ovwmynoys, speak and hold not thy peace. 
Rey. 7:3; px dduxyonre thy yqv, hurt not the earth. 


165. (b) The Present Imperative (180-184) forbids the 
continuance of the action, most frequently when it is already 
in progress; in this case, it is a demand to desist from the 
action. 


Mark 6:50; éyw ety, py poPeiobe, it is I, be not afraid. 
John 5:14; pynxére apaprave, sin no more. 
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When the action is not yet begun, it enjoins continued 
abstinence from it. 
Mark 13:21; xat Tore édy tis iptv eimn “Ide dde 6 xpiotos “Ide 


éxel, py moreveTe, and then if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ; or, Lo, there; believe it not. Cf. Matt. 24:23. 


166. The Prohibitory Subjunctive occurs rarely in the third 
person. Cor WG. Il e2 Mhess! 23: 


167. The strong negative, od py, occurs rarely in prohibi- 
tions with the Aorist Subjunctive. 

Matt. 13:14 and Acts 28 : 26, from Septuagint, Isa. 6:9, are probably 
to be understood as prohibitory (as in the Hebrew of the passage in Isa.), 
rather than emphatically predictive, asin R.V. Cf. Gen. 3:1, ov un paynre, 
which is clearly prohibitory. G.MT. 297. Cf. 162. 

In Matt. 21:19, on the other hand, the emphatic predictive sense, there 
shall be no fruit from thee henceforward forever, is more probable, being 
more consistent with general usage and entirely appropriate to the con- 
text. The imperative rendering of the R.V. makes the passage doubly 
exceptional, the Imperative Subjunctive being rare in the third person, 
and ov uy being unusual in prohibitions. : 


168. The Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive 
is used in deliberative questions and in rhetorical questions 


having reference to the future. HA. 866, 3; G. 1358. 


Luke 3:10; ri otv zornowpev, what then shall we do? 
Luke 11:5; tis e€ tuov e€er Pirov ... kal ely aire, which of you 
shall have a friend . . . and shall say to him? 


169. Questions may be classified as questions of fact and 
questions of deliberation. In the question of fact the speaker 
asks what is (or was or will be). In the question of delibera- 
tion, the speaker asks what he is to do, or what is to be done ; 
it concerns not fact but possibility, desirability, or necessity. 
But questions may be classified also as interrogative or real 
questions, and rhetorical questions. The former makes a real 
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inquiry (for information or advice) ; the latter is a rhetorical 
substitute for an assertion, often equivalent to a negative 
answer to itself, or, if the question is negative, to a positive 
answer. 

Since both questions of fact and questions of deliberation 
may be either interrogative or rhetorical, it results that there 
are four classes of questions that require to be distinguished 
for purposes of interpretation. 


(a) The interrogative question of fact. 


Matt. 16:13; riva A€yovaw ot avOpwrot eivat Tov viov Tod dvOpwrov, 
who do men say that the Son of man is? See also Mark 16:3; 
John-7:45; Acts 17:18. 


(b) The rhetorical question of fact. 

1 Cor. 9:1; ovx eit arocToXos, am I not an apostle ? 

Luke 23:31; dru ei év typo EvAw TadTa movodvow, év TO Enpow Ti yevyTat, 
for if they do these things in a green tree, what will be done in the dry? 
See also Luke 11:5; 16:11. 


(¢) The interrogative deliberative question. 

Mark 12:14; ddpev, 7 pn Sper, shall we give, or shall we not give? See 
also Matt. 6: Des) uke 22,2740) 
(d) The rhetorical deliberative question. 


Rom. 10:14; zs ovy émixadeowvTat cis OV OvK erlioTEevoaY; Tas. OE 
TLOTEVTWOW OV OVK nKOVoAY; . . . TOS de Knp’EWoOW edV py) aTroTTA- 
AGow, how then shall they call on him in whom they have not believed ? 
how shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? .. . how 
shall they preach except they be sent? See also Matt. 26:54; Luke 
14:34; John 6: 68. 

Interrogative questions of fact, and rhetorical questions of 
fact having reference to the present or past, employ the tenses 
and moods as they are used in simple declarative sentences, 
Khetorical questions of fact having reference to the future, 
and all deliberative questions, use either the Subjunctive or 
the Future indicative. 
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170. The verb of a deliberative question is most frequently 
in the first person; but occasionally in the second or third. 
Matt. 23:33; Rom. 10:14. The verb of a rhetorical question 
may be of any person. 


171. The Deliberative Subjunctive is sometimes preceded 
by Gedes, BeAere, Or BovrAeoHe. No conjunction is to be supphed 
in these cases. The verb OcAav is sometimes followed by a 
clause introduced by tva, but va never occurs when the verb 
6eXev is in the second person, and the following verb in the 
first person, 7.e. when the relations of the verbs are such as to 
make a Deliberative Subjunctive probable. 


Luke 22:9; zod PéXets eTounagwper, where wilt thou that we make ready ? 
See also Matt. 26:17; 27-17, 21. Mark 10: 36,51; 14-212" 1529- 
Luke 9:54; 18:41; 1 Cor. 4:21 (N.B.), and cf. (iva) Matt. 7: 12; 
Mark 6:25; Luke 6:31; 1 Cor. 14:3. 


172. The Subjunctive in Negative Assertions. The 
Aorist Subjunctive is used with od sj in the sense of-an 
emphatic Future Indicative. MHA. 1032; G@. 13860. 


Heb. 18:5; ov py ce av@ ovd ov py ce éyxatadizw, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. See also Matt. 5:18; 
Mark 13:30; Luke 9 : 27, et freg. Cf. Gild. in A.J.P. m1. 202. 


Rem. In Luke 18:7 and Rev. 15:4 the Subjunctive with ov 47 is used 
in a rhetorical question. The Subjunctive may be explained as occasioned 
by the emphatic negative or by the rhetorical nature of the question. 


173. This emphatically predictive Subjunctive is of frequent occurrence 
in Hellenistic Greek. The Present Subjunctive is sometimes used with 
ov wu} in classical Greek, but no instance occurs in the New Testament. 
Concerning the rare use of the Future with od uy see 66; cf. Gild. us. 
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THE OPTATIVE MOOD. 


174. The Optative Mood is much less frequent in the New 
Testament, and in Hellenistic writers generally, than in clas- 
sical Greek. Cf. Harmon, The Optative Mood in Hellenistic 
Greek, in J.B.L. Dec. 1886. 

It is mainly confined to four uses, two of which are in prin- 
cipal clauses. 


175. The Optative of Wishing. The Optative is used 
without av to express a wish. HA. 870; G. 1507. 


1 Pet. 1:2; xdpus tiv Kat elpnvyn wANOvVHetn, grace to you and peace 
be multiplied. 

2 Thess. 3:16; atros de 6 Kvptos THs elpnvyns don tly THV cipyHvny, 
now the Lord of peace himself give you peace. 


176. The Optative of Wishing occurs thirty-five times in the New 
Testament: Mark 11:14; Luke 1:38; 20:16; Acts 8:20; Rom. 3:4; 
SeGe Be Bsile Gea NHS Va terllays Oa eee ais ih i oss; sty ia ele Copeyse Iie 
(Gail, Ae ite Beale Cre dhe IAN ases, aie Ile) Wee eye shee a Mates 216 Vie cya, 
(Gee Zeimee-alomliormienilom. 20 tleba is 21 Mil ket. 12h 2 Ret. 1k: .2\- 
always, except Philem. 20, in the third person singular. It most frequently 
expresses a prayer. Mark 11:14 and Acts 8:20 are peculiar in being im- 
precations of evil. 


Wie chlie phrase uy yévorro is an Optative of Wishing which strongly 
deprecates something suggested by a previous question or assertion. 
Fourteen of the fifteen New Testament instances are in Paul’s writings, 
and in twelve of these it expresses the apostle’s abhorrence of an inference 
which he fears may be (falsely) drawn from his argument. Cf. Mey. 
on Rom. 3:4, and Ltft. on Gal. 2:17. On Gal. 6:14 cf. 1 Macc. 9: 10. 


178. The Potential Optative. The Optative with dv 
is used to express what would happen on the fulfilment of 
some supposed condition. It is thus an apodosis correla- 
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tive to a protasis expressed or implied. It is usually to be 
translated by the English Potential. HA. 872; G. 1327 ff. 


Acts 8:31; was yap av dvvaiuny éay py Tis 6dnynoer pe, how should I be 
able unless some one shall guide me? 

Acts 17:18; ré dv OeAor 6 orreppoddyos odTos A€yev, what would this 
babbler wish to say ? 


179. The Optative with é&v occurs in the New Testament only in Luke’s 
writings: Luke *1:62; *6:11; *9:46; [*15:26; 18:36]; Acts *5:24; 
78:31; *10:17; 717: 18; [26:29]. Of these instances the six marked 
with * are in indirect questions; the two marked with f are in direct 
questions ; those in brackets are of doubtful text; others still more 
doubtful might be added. In only one instance (Acts 8:31) is the con- 
dition expressed. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


180. The Imperative Mood is used in commands and 
exhortations. HA.878; G. 1342. 


Matt. 5:42; ro airodvri ce dds, give to him that asketh thee. 
1 Thess. 5:19; TO rvedpa py oBevvvte, quench not the spirit. 


Rem. Respecting other methods of expressing a command, see 67, 
160-167, 564. 


181. THe IwerEeRATIVE Moop is also used in entreaties and 
petitions. 


Mark 9:22; ddrAX a te divy, BonOnoov nulv orrayyvicbeis ed’ 7MGs, 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help us. 
Luke 17:5; kat efrav of dérdoro\o TO Kupio Tpdcbes fyiv riotw, 

and the apostles said to the Lord, Increase our jaith. 
John 17:11; warep aye, tHpnoov avtois év TO dvopati gov, holy 
Father, keep them in thy name. 


182. THe ImpeRATIVE Moon is also used to express con- 
sent, or merely to propose an hypothesis. 
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Matt. 8:31, 32; of d€ dacuoves mapexadovy avrov AéyovTes Hi éxBar- 
Aes Has, amooTeAov yuas eis THY ayéAnv TOV XOlpwy. Kal el7reV 
attois “Ymayere, and the demons besought him saying, If thou cast 
us out, send us away into the herd of swine. And he said unto 
them, Go. 

John 2:19; daexpiOn Inoots Kat eirev attots Avoare Tov vaov TovTOV 
kal [é€v] Tplolv nuepats éyep@ atrov, Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up. 

1 Cor. 7:36; Kai (ei) ovtws decider yiverOar, 6 OeAEL srove(rw: ovy 
dpaptaver* yapettwoay, and if need so require, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not ; let them marry. 


183. An Imperative suggesting a hypothesis may or may 
not retain its imperative or hortatory force. 


Luke 6:37; px Kpivete, Kat ov py KpiOnte, judge not, and ye shall not 
be judged. Cf. John 2:19, above. 


184. Any tense of the Imperative may be used in positive 
commands, the distinction of force being that of the tenses of 
the dependent moods in general. Cf. 95 ff. In prohibitions, 
on the other hand, the use of the Imperative is confined almost 
entirely to the Present tense. A few instances only of the 
Aorist occur. Cf. 163. 


FINITE MOODS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 


185. Many subordinate clauses employ the moods and 
tenses with the same force that they have in principal 
clauses. Others, however, give to the mood or tense a force 
different from that which they usually have in principal 
clauses. Hence arises the necessity for special treatment of 
the moods and tenses in subordinate clauses. Principal clauses 
also require discussion in so far as their mood or tense affects 
or is affected by the subordinate clauses which limit them. 
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186. Clauses considered as elements of the sentence may be classified 
as follows: 


I. SUBSTANTIVE. 


(1) As subject or predicate nominative (211-214, 357-360). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (834-356). 

(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, etc. (200-204). 

(4) As object after verbs of striving, etc. (205-210). 

(5) As object after verbs of fear and danger (224-227). 


II, ADJECTIVE. 


(1) Appositive (211, 213). 
(2) Relative (289-333, in part). 
(3) Definitive (215, 216, in part). 


III. ApverpiaL, denoting 


(1) Time (289-316, in part ; 321-333). 

(2) Place (289-516, in part). 

(3) Condition (2388-277, 296-315). 

(4) Concession (278-288). 

(5) Cause (228-235, 294). 

(6) Purpose ({188-196], 197-199, 317). 

(7) Indirect object, etc. (215, 217, in part; 318, 319). 
(8). Result (218, 219, 234-237). 

(9) Manner (217, 289-316, in part). 
(10) Comparison, expressing equality or inequality (289-516, 

in part). 


Rem. Conditional relative clauses introduced by relative pronouns, 
and relative clauses denoting cause and purpose introduced in the same 
way, partake at the same time of the nature of adjective and of adverbial 
clauses. 


187. The arrangement of the matter in the following sections (188- 
347) is not based upon a logical classification of clauses, such as is indi- 
cated in the preceding section, but in part on genetic relationships, and 
in part on considerations of practical convenience. The following is the 
general order of treatment : 


Moods in clauses introduced by final particles. . 188-227. 
Moods in clauses of cause 228-233. 
Moods: in’ clausesof result.) Gi) ubs eee ak on ne woaeeare 
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Moods in conditional sentences. . . . . . . 288-277. 
Moods in concessive sentences. . . .. . . 278-288. 
Moodsun relative clauses. = = =. ., -..-. . °. 289-333. 
Detmitesrelative clauses . . .« . . « .- 292-295. 
Conditional relative clauses .. . . . . 296-3816. 
Relative clauses expressing purpose. . . . 317-820. 
Relative clauses introduced by @ws, etc. . . 3821-333. 
ImGinecteDISCOUESC Mere kee noe nose ee 5 hs wOO4—OO0, 
Construction after kal éyévero, etc. . . . . . 857-860. 


MOODS IN CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY FINAL PARTICLES. 


188. CuassiricatTion. Under the general head of clauses 
introduced by final particles are included in New Testament 
Greek : 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, ete. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. 
(4) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 

(5) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(6) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(7) Clauses of conceived result. 


189. General Usage. The relations expressed by the 
clauses enumerated in 188 are in classical Greek expressed 
in various ways, but, in the New Testament, these difter- 
ences have, by a process of assimilation, to a considerable 
extent disappeared. Clauses modeled after final clauses 
take the place of Infinitives in various relations; the Opta- 
tive disappears from this class of clauses ; the distinction be- 
tween the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative is par- 
tially ignored. It results that the seven classes of clauses 
named above conform in general to one rule, viz. : 
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Clauses introduced by a final particle usually employ the 
Subjunctive after both primary and secondary tenses, less 
frequently the Future Indicative. 


Rem. Concerning the Present Indicative after iva, see 198, Rem. 


190. Final Particles. The New Testament employs as 
final particles iva, 67s, and px. 


Rem. The usage of the final particles in classical Greek is elaborately 
discussed by Weber in Schanz, Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Hefte 1V., V., and by Gild. (on the basis of Weber’s 
work) in A.J. P. IV. 416 ff., VI. 53 ff. 


191. New Testament Use oF ta. “Iva occurs very fre- 
quently in the New Testament, and with a greater variety of 
usage than in classical Greek. Not only does it assume in 
part the functions which in classical Greek belonged to the 
other final particles, but clauses introduced by it encroach 
largely upon the function of the Infinitive. This extension 
of the use of fva is one of the notable characteristics of the. 
Greek of the New Testament and of all later Greek. “Iva oc- 
curs in the New Testament in 


(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 
(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, ete. 
(4) Subject, predicate, and appositive clauses. 
(5) Complementary and epexegetic clauses. 
(6) Clauses of conceived result. 


Of these clauses, the first class is the only one that regularly 
employs tva in classical Greek. Cf. G.MT. 311. 


192. New TrestTAMEenT USE OF 67ws. "“Orws occurs in the 
New Testament, as in classical Greek, in 
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(1) Pure final clauses. 

(2) Object clauses after verbs of exhorting, etc. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of striving, etc. Cf. G.MT. 
313. ‘ : 


193. New Testament USE oF py. My is used in the New 
Testament, as in classical Greek, in 


(1) Pure final clauses. - 

(2) Object clauses after verbs. of striving, ete. 

(3) Object clauses after verbs of fearing. Cf. G.MT. 
307-310, 339, 352. 


194. ‘Qs, which occurs as a final particle in classical prose, 
appears in a final clause in the New Testament in only one 
passage and that of doubtful text, Acts 20:24. “Odpa, which 
was used as a final particle in epic and lyric poetry, does not 
occur in the New Testament. Ci. G MT. 312, 314. 


195. In classical Greek, final clauses and object clauses after verbs 
of striving, etc., frequently have érws dv or ws dv. G.MT. 3528; Meist. 
p. 212. According to Gild. dv gives to the clause, except in the formal 
language of inscriptions, a relative or conditional force, érws dv being 
equivalent to nv mws. A.J. P.1v. pp. 422, 425; vi. pp. 53-73; L. and 8. 
érws. In the New Testament érws dv occurs four times (drws alone forty- 
nine times), always in a final clause proper. In Luke 2:35; Acts3: 19; 
15: 17 the contingent color may perhaps be detected; but in Rom. 3:4, 
quoted from the Septuagint, it is impossible to discover it. 


196. “Orws after verbs of fearing, which is found occasionally in 
classical Greek, does not occur in the New Testament. 


197. Pure Final Clauses. A pure final clause is one 
whose office is to express the purpose of the action stated 
in the predicate which it limits. 

In classical Greek, final clauses take the Subjunctive 
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after primary tenses; after secondary tenses either the 
Optative or the Subjunctive. HA. 881; G. 1365. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur. 
The Subjunctive is regularly used after primary and sec- 
ondary tenses alike. 


Matt. 7:1; pay Kpivere, tva py KpiOyre, judge not, that ye be not judged. 
Rom. 1:11; éruro6® yap idety tuas, va te peTad@ yapiopa tply tvev- 
patikov, for I long to see you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual 
gt. 
Rom. 9:17; eis airo tovto éényeipa ce dws evdecEwpar ev cot THY 
dvvapiv pov, for this very purpose did I raise thee up that I might 
show in thee my power. 
Acts 28:27; Kai Tovs d@GaApois ait@y éxxappvoav: py ToTE Lowow 
tots 6@GaXpots, and their eyes they have closed ; lest haply they should 
perceive with their eyes. 


198. Pure final clauses occasionally take the Future Indica- 
tive in the New Testament as in classical Greek. HA. 881, ¢; 
G. 1366; B. pp. 234f.; WM. pp. 360f.; WT. pp. 289 f. 


Luke 20:10; dwéoretAev zpos Tovs yewpyors dSovAov, iva . . . dwoovary, 
he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that they might give. See also 199. 


Rem. Some MSS. give a Present Indicative after iva in John 5:20; 
Gal.6:12; Tit. 2:4; Rev. 12:6; 18:17. In 1 John 5:20 yuveoxouer is 
probably pregnant in force, ‘‘that we may know, and whereby we do 
know.’’ Zndodre in Gal. 4:17, and g@ucvodcde in 1 Cor. 4: 6 are regarded 
by Hort (WH. II. App. p. 167), Schmiedel (WS. p. 52), and Blass 
(Grammatik, p. 207), as Subjunctives. On John 17:3 see 213, Rem. 


199. The Future Indicative occurs in pure final clauses in classical 
Greek chiefly after éaws, rarely after uy, ws, and égpa, never after iva. 
G.MT. 324; Weber, u.s.; Gild. u.s. The New Testament instances are 
chiefly after iva ; a few instances occur after uy (unrore) and one after ézws. 
The manuscripts show not a few variations between Subjunctive and Future 
Indicative, and both forms are sometimes found together, after the same 
conjunction. The following passages contain the Future, or both Future 
and Subjunctive: Matt. 7:6; 13:15; Mark 14:2; Luke 14:10; 20: 10; 
Johbn.7:3; 17:2; Acts 21:24. 28: 27; Rom. 3:4; Gale2:4 51 Pet Sen. 
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200. Object Clauses after Verbs of Exhorting, etc. 
In classical Greek, verbs of exhorting, commanding, entreat- 
ing, and persuading are sometimes followed by an object 
clause instead of the more usual Infinitive. Such a clause 
usually employs 67rws and the Future Indicative, sometimes 
the Subjunctive. G. 138738; G.MT. 355. 

In the New Testament, object clauses after such verbs 
are frequent; they use both fa and émms; and employ 
the Subjunctive to the exclusion of the Future Indicative. 


Mark 5:18; apexaXe airov 6 darovicbels iva pet avtod y, he who 
had been possessed with a demon besought him that he might be with him. 

Luke 10:2; de7Onre ovv Tov Kupiov Tov Oepicpov drus épyatas éxBadn 
eis TOV Oepicpov avtov, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest. See also Matt. 4:3; 14:36; 
li 20 Acisa2e 7 lol Cor, le: 10 2 Cor 8 26." Mark 13%; 18 
(cf. Matt. 24:20); Luke 22:46 (cf. v. 40). 


Rem. In Eph. 1:17 6¢7 (Subjunctive) should be read rather than 6g7 
(Optative). Cf. 225, Rem. 2. 


201. The use of tva in an object clause after a verb of exhorting is 
almost unknown in classical Greek. G.MT. 357. In the New Testament 
iva occurs much more frequently than é7ws in such clauses. 


202. The regular construction in classical Greek after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., is the Infinitive. This is also in the New 
Testament the most frequent construction, occurring nearly 
twice as often as the wa and ows clauses. Kedgevdw and the 
compounds of racow take only the Infinitive. “EvréAAopat 
employs both constructions. 


203. Under the head of verbs of exhorting, ete., is to be in- 
cluded the verb 6é\w when used with reference to a command 
or request addressed to another. It is frequently followed by 
an object clause introduced by tva. Here also belongs the verb 
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eiov, used in the sense of command; also such phrases as 
kaurTw Ta yovata (Eph. 3:14), and pyretav rovodpar ext tov 
mpocevyov (Eph. 1:16; Philem. 4; cf. Col. 4:12), which are 
paraphrases for rpocevxomat. 


204. In many cases a clause or Infinitive after a verb of commanding — 
or entreating may be regarded as a command indirectly quoted. It is 
then a species of indirect discourse, though not usually included under 
that head. Cf. 337, and G.MT. 684. Matt. 16:20; Mark 9:9; 13:34. 


205. Object Clauses after Verbs of Striving, ete. In 
classical Greek, verbs signifying to strive ‘for, to take care, 
to plan, to effect, are followed by 6é7es with the Future 
Indicative, less frequently the Subjunctive, after both pri- — 
mary and secondary tenses. HA. 885; G. 1872. 

In the New Testament, the Subjunctive occurs more 
frequently than the Future Indicative, and iva more fre- 
quently than d7ras. 

John 12:10; eGBovdAevcavro dé of apytepets va Kai tov Aalapov azo- 

KTEivwow, but the chief priests took counsel to put Lazarus also to death. 
Rev. 3:9; ido0 zoijow aitods tva yovew Kal TpooKvvyTovew évwmtov 

TOV TOOOV GOV, Kal yy@ow OTL eyo Hyaryoa oe, behold, I will make 


them to come and worship before thy feet, and to know that I have loved 
thee. See also 1 Cor. 16:10; Col. 4:16, 17; Rev. 13:12, 16. 


206. When the object clause after a verb meaning fo care 
for, to take heed, 1s negative, classical Greek sometimes uses 
py (instead of drws wy) with the Subjunctive, or less fre- 
quently with the Future Indicative. G. 1375; G.MT. 354. 
This is the common New Testament usage. See Matt. 24:4; 
Acts:13: 40; 1 Cor. 89% 10) 131Gal.i6 = 1 Col2 3 Siaithess 
D lokeddebiwe, a. 

"Orws py With the Future in classical Greek, and tva wy with 
the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, also occur. John 
Ms shire donno. 
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207. “Orws occurs in the New Testament in such clauses (205) only 
in Matt. 12:14; 22:15; Mark 3:6, and in all these cases after a phrase 
meaning to plan. The clause thus closely approximates an indirect de- 
liberative question. Cf. Mark 11:18. See Th. érws, II. 2. . 


208. The Optative sometimes occurs in classical Greek after a 
secondary tense of verbs of striving, etc., but is not found in the New 
Testament. 


209, It is sometimes difficult to say with certainty whether u# with 
the Subjunctive after épa or opare is an objective clause or an independent 
Prohibitory Subjunctive. In classical Greek the dependent construction 
was already fully developed (cf. G.MT. 354, 507); and though in the 
New Testament épa is sometimes prefixed to the Imperative (Matt. 9: 50; 
24:6), showing that the paratactic construction is still possible, u7 with 
the Subjunctive in such passages as Matt. 18:10; 1 Thess. 5:15 is best 
regarded as constituting an object clause. 

M7 with the Subjunctive after BAérw is also probably to be regarded as 
dependent. It is true that BdAérw does not take an objective clause in 
classical Greek, that in the New Testament only the Imperative of this 
verb is followed by a clause defining the action to be done or avoided, and 
that in a few instances the second verb is an Aorist Subjunctive in the 
second person with yu, and might therefore be regarded as a Prohib- 
itory Subjunctive (Luke 21:8; Gal. 5:15; Heb. 12:25). Yet in a 
larger number of cases the verb is in the third person (Matt. 24:4; Mark 
13:5; Acts 13:40; 1 Cor. 8:9, etc.), and in at least one instance is in- 
troduced by tva (1 Cor. 16:10). This indicates that we have not a coor- 
dinate imperative expression, but a dependent clause. In Col. 4:17 
Bdére, and in 2 John 8 Bdérere, is followed by iva with the Subjunctive ; 
the clause in such case being probably objective, but possibly pure final. 
In Heb. 3:12 the Future Indicative with uy is evidently an objective 
clause. 


Rem. Concerning Luke 11:35, see B. p. 243; WM. p. 374, foot-note, 
dno AOok Wl. p 503; Ph, wy; W.2 R.V. ad loc. 


210. Verbs of striving, etc., may also take the Infinitive as ° 
object. With Matt. 26:4, and John 11:53, cf. Acts 9: 23; 
with Rev. 13:12 cf. 13:18. 


The verbs ¢yréw and addins, which are usually followed by 
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an Infinitive, are each followed in one instance by iva with the 
Subjunctive. See Mark 11:16; 1 Cor. 14:12; cf. also 1 Cor. 
4:2, 


211. Subject, Predicate, and Appositive Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are frequently 
used in the New Testament as subject, predicate, or appos- 
itive, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb is usually in the Subjunctive, less frequently in 
the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be further classified as follows: 


212. (a) Supsect of the passive of verbs of exhorting, 
striving, ete., which in the active take such a clause as object, 
and of other verbs of somewhat similar force. Cf. 200, 205. 


1 Cor. 4:2; Cyretra év Tots oixovopors iva mictds Tis evpeOy, it is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful. 

Rey. 9:4; Kai €ppeOn atrats iva pn adikyoovow Tov YopTov THS ys; 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. See also Mark 9:12 (yéypamrat implies command or will); 
Rev. 9:5. 


213. (6) SuBsEcT, PREDICATE, OR APPOSITIVE with nouns 
of various significance, especially such as are cognate with the 
verbs which take such a clause as object, and with pronouns, 
the clause constituting a definition of the content of the noun 
or pronoun. 


John 4:34; é€uov Bpdud éorw iva rornow TO G2Anua Tov 7empavTos 
pe Kal TEAELWTW TO épyov avTov, my meat is to do the will of him 
that sent me and to accomplish his work. 

John 15:12; avty éotiv 9 evtoAn 7H Eun, Wa ayarate adXdnAovs, this 
is my commandment, that ye love one another. See also Luke 1: 43; 
John 6: 29, 39, 40-315 :'8, 135/18 2395 1 Cor-9s 13") Johnna 
2 John 6; 3 John 4. 
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Rem. The Present Indicative occurs in MSS. of John 17:3 and is 
adopted by Tisch. and Treg. (text). 


214. (c) SuBserct of ee signifying 7 is profitable, it is 
sufficient, etc. 
Matt. 10:25; dpxerov to pabyty iva yéevntor ws 6 didacKados avTod, 


it is enough for the disciple that he be as his master. See also Matt. 
eZ SOR soe uke li: 2. doh th: 505 Lo: 7: 1 Cor. 4:3. 


215. Complementary and Epexegetic Clauses intro- 
duced by iva. Clauses introduced by iva are used in the 
New Testament to express a complementary or epexegetic 
limitation, with a force closely akin to that of an Infinitive. 
The verb of the clause is usually in the Subjunctive, some- 
times in the Future Indicative. 


These clauses may be classified as follows: 


216. (a) Complementary limitation of nouns and adjec- 
tives seals authority, power, fitness, need, set time, etc. 


Mark 11:28; 7 ris cor édwxev Thy eLovoiay TavTyy va TadTa ots) 
or who gave thee this Cay to do these as ? 

John 12:23; €AyrAvbev H wpa tva do€acOy 6 vids Tov avOpwmov, the 
hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. See also Matt. 
Soule orm Onn wee ited 255) iG 2 vor ik John 227.: 
Rev. 21: 23. 


217. (b) Complementary or epexegetic limitation of verbs 
of various significance; the clause defines the content, ground, 
or method of the action denoted by the verb, or constitutes an 
indirect object of the verb. 


John 8:56; “ABpaap 6 ratyp tyov yyadAAdocaTo iva tdn THY HYEpav 
Thv epnv, your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day. 
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Phil. 2:2; wAnpwoaré pov tHv xapav iva TO aiTo hpovyte, fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be of the same mind. (See an Infinitive similarly 
used in Acts 15:10.) See also John 9:22; Gal. 2:9; in both 
these latter passages the iva clause defines the content of the agree- 
ment mentioned in the preceding portion of the sentence. See also 
John 5:7. Cf. Martyr. Polyce. 10. 1. 


218. Clauses of Conceived Result introduced by iva. 
Clauses introduced by iva are used in the New Testament 
to express the conceived result of an action. 

John 9:2; tis nyaptev, ovtos 7 ot yovels aitov, iva tupAds yevvyny, 

who did sin, this man or his parents, that he should be born blind 2 
1 Thess. 5:4; tpets 64 adeAdol, otk éeoTe &v oKoTE, Wa 7 Huepa 

bpas ws KAéertas katadaBn, but ye, brethren, are not in darkness, that 

that day should overtake you as thieves. See also 1 John 1:9 (cf. 


Heb. 6:10 — Infinitive in similar construction); 2 Cor. 1:17; Rev. 
9:20 (cf. Matt. 21:32); 14:18; 22:14. 


219. The relation of thought between the fact expressed in 
the principal clause and that expressed in the clause of con- 
ceived result introduced by wa is that of cause and effect, but 
it is recognized by the speaker that this relation is one of 
theory or inference rather than of observed fact. In some 
cases the effect is actual and observed, the cause is inferred. 
So, e.g., John 9:2. In other cases the cause is observed, the 
effect is inferred. So, e.g., 1 Thess. 5:4. In all the cases the 
action of the principal clause is regarded as the necessary con- 
dition of that of the subordinate clause, the action of the sub- 
ordinate clause as the result which is to be expected to follow 
from that of the principal clause. 

It is worthy of notice that in English the form of expres- 
sion which ordinarily expresses pure purpose most distinctly 
may also be used to express this relation of conceived result. 
We say, He must have suffered very severe losses in order to be 
so reduced in circumstances. Such forms of expression are 
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probably the product of false analogy, arising from imitation 
of a construction which really expresses purpose. Thus in the 
sentence, He lubored diligently in order to accumulate property, 
the subordinate clause expresses pure purpose. In the sen- 
tence, He must have labored diligently in order to accumulate 
such a property, the sentence may be so conceived that the sub- 
ordinate clause would express purpose, but it would usually 
mean rather that if he accumulated such a property he must 
have labored diligently ; that is, the property is conceived of 
as a result the existence of which proves diligent labor. This 
becomes still more evident if we say, He must have labored 
diligently to have accumulated such a property. But when we 
say, He must have suffered severe losses to have become so re- 
duced in circumstances, it is evident that the idea of purpose 
has entirely disappeared, and only that of inferred result 
remains. Actual result observed to be the effect of observed 
causes is not, however, thus expressed except by a rhetorical 
figure. With these illustrations from the English, compare 
the following from the Greek. Jas. 1:4; 4 8 éropovy épyov 
Teeov €xEeTw, iva ATE TéEAELOL Kal 6AOKAnpoL, and let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect and entire. Heb. 10:36; 
Dropovyns yap €XETE xpelav iva TO OcAnpa Tov O<ov TonTavTeEs Koiono Oe 
THv errayyediav, for ye have need of patience, that, having done the 
will of God, ye may receive the promise. In the first sentence 
the iva clause expresses the purpose of éxérw. In the second, 
though the purpose of tzouovy is contained in the clause iva 

. erayyediav, yet the function of this clause in the sentence 
is not telic. Its office is not to express the purpose of the 
principal clause, but to set forth a result (conceived, not act- 
ual) of which the possession of tzopuovyn is the necessary condi- 
tion. In John 9:2 the idiom is developed a step further, for 
in this case the fva clause in no sense expresses the purpose of 
the action of the principal clause, but a fact conceived to be 
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the result of a cause concerning which the principal clause 
makes inquiry. 

This use of wva with the Subjunctive is closely akin in force 
to the normal force of wore with the Infinitive. Cf. 370, c, and 
especially G.MT. 582-584. 


220. Some of the instances under 215-217 might be considered as ex- 
pressing conceived result, but the idiom has developed beyond the point 
of conceived result, the clause becoming a mere complementary limita- 
tion. The possible course of development may perhaps be suggested by 
examining the following illustrations: John 17:2; Mark 11:28; Luke 
7:6; 1 John 2:27. In the first case the clause probably expresses pure 
purpose. In the last the idea of purpose has altogether disappeared. 


221. In all these constructions, 211-218, which are distinct 
departures from classical usage, being later invasions of the 
iva clause upon the domain occupied in classical Greek by 
the Infinitive, the Infinitive remains also in use in the New 
Testament, being indeed in most of these constructions more 
frequent than the iva clause. 


222. There is no certain, scarcely a probable, instance in 
the New Testament of a clause introduced by wa denoting 
actual result conceived of as such. 


Luke 9:45 probably expresses pure purpose (cf. Matt. 11: 25; WM. 
p. 574; WT. p. 459). Gal. 5:17 is also best explained as expressing the 
purpose of the hostility of the flesh and the Spirit, viewed, so far as the 
iva clause is concerned, as a hostility of the flesh to the Spirit. So, ap- 
parently, R.V. Rev. 13:13 is the most probable instance of iva denoting 
actual result ; iva... mom is probably equivalent to wore movetv, and is 
epexegetic of weyada. It would be best translated, so as even to make. 

Respecting iva mAnpwA7n, Matt. 1:22 and frequently in the first gospel, 
there is no room for doubt. ‘The writer of the first gospel never uses 
iva to express result, either actual or conceived; and that he by this 
phrase at least intends to express purpose is made especially clear by his 
employment of émrws (which is never ecbatic) interchangeably with iva. 
With 1:22 2: 16" 4.145 12-077: 21 42606 chy Saito sora Ga ueeees 
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223. Concerning the post-classical usage of iva in general see Jebb in 
Vincent and Dickson, Modern Greek, pp. 519-321. Concerning whether 
iva in the New Testament is always in the strict sense telic, and whether 
it is ever ecbatic (two distinct questions not always clearly distinguished), 
see Meyer on Matt. 1:22: ‘"Iva ist niemals éxBarixdv, so dass, sondern 
immer Tedcxov, damit,’’ —the first half of which is true, the second half 
far from true. Fritzsche on Matt. pp. 856 ff.; WT. pp. 457-462; WM. 
pp. 573-578; B. pp. 285-240: ‘¢ And although it [iva] never stands in 
the strict ecbatic sense (for wore with the finite verb), it has nevertheless 
here reached the very boundary line where the difference between the 
two relations (the telic and the ecbatic) disappears, and it is nearer to the 
ecbatic sense than to its original final sense.’ Necessary as the demand is, 
that in a systematic inquiry into the use of the particle, even within a 
comparatively restricted field, we should always make its original telic 
force, which is the only force it has in earlier Greek writers, our point 
of departure, and trace out thence the transitions to its diverse shades of 
meaning ; the interests of exegesis would gain very little, if in every in- 
dividual passage of the N.T. even (the language of which has already 
departed so far from original classic Greek usage) we should still take 
pains, at the cost of the simple and natural sense, and by a recourse to 
artificial means, always to introduce the telic force,”’ p. 239. Hunzinger, 
‘‘Die in der klassischen Gricitét nicht gebréuchliche finale Bedeutung 
der Partikel iva im neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch,”’’ in Zeitschrift 
fir Kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1885, pp. 652-643 — a valuable article which 
elaborately disproves its own conclusion —‘‘dass iva im N.T. in allen 
Fallen final verstanden werden kann,’’ unless a very broad and loose 
sense be given to the term jinal. 


224. Object Clauses after Verbs of Fear and Danger. 
In classical Greek, clauses after verbs of fear and danger 
employ uw with the Subjunctive after primary tenses; the 
Optative, more rarely the Subjunctive, after secondary 
tenses. HA. 887; G. 1878. 

In the New Testament the Subjunctive only is used. 

2 Cor. 12:20; doBotpar yap py tus eAOav ody olovs O€Aw Evpw Lpas, for 


I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I shall find you not such as 1 
would. See also Acts 23:10; 27:29; 2 Cor..11:3; Heb. 4:1. 


Rem. 1. Acts 5:26 may be understood as in R.V., rdv \adv denoting 
the persons feared, and ui A\bacOdow the thing feared (cf. the familiar 
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idiom with oiéa illustrated in Mark 1:24; see also Gal. 4: 11), so that the 
meaning would be expressed in English by translating, for they were 
afraid that they should be stoned by the people; or époBotvto .. . \aov may 
be taken as parenthetical, and uw AbacPGo.w made to limit Hyer adrous, 
ov pera Bias; so Tisch. and WH. 


Rem. 2. Some MSS. and editors read a Future Indicative in 2 Cor. 
rai 


229. The verb of fearing is sometimes unexpressed, the idea 
of fear being suggested by the context; so, it may be, in Acts 
5 39, and Matt. 25 : 9! 


Rem. 1. 2 Tim. 2: 25, un more 5a avrots 6 Oeds werdvoray is probably 
best explained in the same way. For the gentleness and meekness in 
dealing with those that oppose themselves, which he has enjoined, the 
apostle adds the argument, [ fearing] lest God may perchance grant them 
repentance, i.e. lest on the assumption that they are past repentance you 
be found dealing in harshness with those to whom God will yet grant 
repentance. 


Rem. 2. Ady (Subjunctive) is to be preferred to 6g (Optative) in 
this passage as in Eph. 1:17. See the evidence in WS. p. 120 that this 
form occurs as a Subjunctive not only in the Old Ionic language, but in 
inscriptions of the second century s.c. Cf. WH. II. App. p. 168. 


226. It is evident that object clauses after verbs of fear are closely 
akin to negative object clauses after verbs signifying to care for. G.MT. 
354. Some of the instances cited under 206 might not inappropriately be 
placed under 224. On the probable common origin of both, and their 
development from the original parataxis, see G.MT. 3807, 352. 


227. When the object of apprehension is conceived of as 
already present or past, i.e. as a thing already decided, al- 
though the issue is at the time of speaking unknown, the In- 
dicative is used both in classical and New Testament Greek. 
HA. 888; G. 1380. 


“A A “A > ¢ n a 
Gal. 4:11; doBodpor iuads py wws €ikn Kexorriaxa eis Yas, I am afraid 
T have perhaps bestowed labor upon you in vain. See also Gal. 2:2; 


1 Thess. 3:5; Gen. 43:11. 
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228. A causal clause is one which gives either the cause or 
the reason of the fact stated in the principal clause. Causal 
clauses are introduced by oru, dvdre, eet, érerdr, éwevdnmrep, Ep w, 


ete. HA. 925; G. 1505. 


229. Moods and Tenses in Causal Clauses. The 
moods and tenses are used in causal clauses with the same 
force as in principal clauses. 


John 14:19; dru €yo C0 Kai tpets Cyoere, because I live, ye shall live also. 

1 Cor. 14:12; éet CyAwral ore rvevpatwv, Tpdos THY oikodopny THS 
exkAnotas Cnteire iva mEepiooevyte, since ye are zealous of spiritual 
gifts, seek that ye may abound unto the edifying of the church. See 
also Luke 1:1; Acts 15:24; Rom. 5: 12. 


230. From the significance of a causal clause it naturally 
results that its verb is usually an Indicative affirming a fact. 
Any form, however, which expresses or implies either qualified 
or unqualified assertion may stand after a causal conjunction. 
Thus we find, e.g., a rhetorical question, or an apodosis of a 
conditional sentence. In the latter case the protasis may be 
omitted. In the following instances all three of these phe- 
nomena coincide ; the causal clause is an apodosis, its protasis 
is omitted, it 1s expressed in the form of a rhetorical 
question. 


1 Cor. 15:29; érei té rouncovow ot Barrilopevor trEp TOV veKpav, else 
what shall they do which are baptized for the dead? i.e., since [if the 
dead are not raised | they that are baptized for the dead are baptized 
to no purpose. 

Heb. 10:2; éei ovk av éeravcavto mpoodepopevat, else would they not 

- have ceased to be offered? i.e., since [if what was said above were not 
true] they would have ceased to be offered. Cf. also Acts 5: 38. 
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231. From the nature of the causal clause as making an 
assertion, it results that it is easily disjoined from the clause 
which states the fact of which it gives the cause or reason, 
and becomes an independent sentence. 


Matt. 6:5; kal otav mpoce’ynobe, ovk éveabe ws of troKpital: dtL 
dirovow €v Tals ovvaywyats Kal €v Tals ywviats TOV TAaTELOY 
éaTates mpocevxyecGar, and when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites: because they love to stand and pray in the synagogues and 
in the corners of the streets (cf. 6:16, where in a closely similar 
sentence, yap is used instead of ort). See also Luke 11:32; 
1 Cor. 1: 22, and ef. vy. 21, where the same conjunction ézevdy intro- 
duces a subordinate clause. 


232. The distinction between a subordinate causal clause and an 
independent sentence affirming a cause or reason is usually one of the 
degree of emphasis on the causal relation between the two facts. When 
the chief thing asserted is the existence of the causal relation, as happens, 
e.g., When one fact or the other is already present as a fact before the 
mind, the causal clause is manifestly subordinate. When the emphasis 
is upon the separate assertions as assertions, rather than on the relation 
of the facts asserted, the causal clause easily becomes an independent 
sentence. Thus in Rev. 3:16, because thou art lukewarm, and neither 
hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth, the causal clause is subor- 
dinate. So also in John 16:5, and these things they will do, because they 
have not known the Father nor me, where the words these things refer 
to an assertion already made, and the intent of the sentence is to state 
why they will do these things. See also John 20:29. On the other hand, 
in Matt. 6:5; Luke 11:32; 1 Cor. 1:22 (see 231) ; and in 1 Cor. 15:29; 
Heb. 10:2 (see 230), the casual clause is evidently independent, and the 
particles 671, éwei, éwevdy have substantially the force of yap. 


233. Causal relations may also be expressed by a relative 
clause (294), by an Infinitive with the article governed by &a 
(408), and by a participle (439). 
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234. A consecutive clause is one which expresses the result, 
actual or potential, of the action stated in the principal clause 
or a preceding sentence. . 

In the New Testament consecutive clauses are introduced 
by oore. HA. 927; G. 1449. 


235. A consecutive clause commonly takes either the Indic- 
ative or the Infinitive. The Indicative properly expresses the 
actual result produced by the action previously mentioned, the 
Infinitive the result which the action of the principal verb 
tends or is calculated to produce. Since, however, an actual 
result may always be conceived of as that which the cause in 
question is calculated or adapted to produce, the Infinitive 
may be used when the result is obviously actual. Thus 
if senselessness tends to credulity, one may say ottws avonrot 
€oTe WOTE TO GO’VaTOV mLOTEVETE OF OUTWS dvOnTOL éoTE WaTE TO GOv- 
vatov morevery, With little difference of meaning, though strictly 
the latter represents believing the impossible simply as the 
measure of the folly, while the former represents it as the act- 
ual result of such folly. G.MT. 582, 583; HA. 927; G. 1450, 
1451. 

The use of the Infinitive is the older idiom. Attic writers show on 
the whole a tendency to an increased use of the Indicative, Aristophanes 
and Xenophon, e.g., using it more frequently than the Infinitive. See 
Gild. A.J. P. vi. 161-175 ; xiv. 240-242. But in the New Testament the 
Infinitive greatly predominates, occurring fifty times as against twenty- 
one instances of the Indicative, but one of which is in a clause clearly 
subordinate. 


On wore introducing a principal clause see 237. On different concep- 
tions of result, and the use of the Infinitive to express result, see 369-371. 


236. The Indicative with aote expresses actual result. 


John 3:16; ovtTws yap nyarnoev 6 Oeds TOV KOOpPoOV WaTE TOV vioV TOV 
povoyern edwxev, for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 


L. of C, 
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Rem. With John 3:16, which is the only clear instance in the New 
Testament of wore with the Indicative so closely joined to what precedes 
as to constitute a subordinate clause, is usually reckoned also Gal. 2: 13. 


237. The clause introduced by wore is sometimes so dis- 
joined from the antecedent sentence expressing the causal fact 
that it becomes an independent sentence. In such cases wore 
has the meaning therefore, or accordingly, and the verb intro- 
duced by it may be in any form capable of standing in a prin- 
cipal clause. HA. 927,a; G. 1454. 


Mark 2:28; wore kvpids éotw 6 vids Tov avOpwrov kal Tod ca Barov, so 
that the Son of man is lord even of the sabbath. 

1 Cor. 5:8; dare eoptalwperv, wherefore let us keep the feast. 

1 Thess. 4:18; wore zapakadeire dAAnAOUs €v Tots AOyols ToUTOLS, 
wherefore comfort one another with these words. 
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238. A conditional sentence consists of a subordinate clause 
which states a supposition, and a principal clause which states 
a conclusion conditioned on the fulfilment of the supposition 
stated in the subordinate clause. The conditional clause is 
called the protasis. The principal clause is called the apodosis. 


239. Suppositions are either particular or general. When 
the protasis supposes a certain definite event and the apodosis 
conditions its assertion on the occurrence of this event, the 
supposition is particular. When the protasis supposes any 
occurrence of an act of a certain class, and the apodosis states 
what is or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of 
the class supposed in the protasis, the supposition is general. 


Thus in the sentence, Jf he believes this act to be wrong, he will not 
do it, the supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Jf [in any tn- 
stance] he believes an act to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do itt, 
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the supposition is general. In the sentence, Jf he has read this book, he 
will be able to tell what it contains, the supposition is particular. But 
in the sentence, Jf he read a book, he could always tell what it contained, 
the supposition is general. 


240. It should be noted that the occurrence of an indefinite pronoun 
in the protasis does not necessarily make the supposition general. If tie 
writer, though using an indefinite term, refers to a particular instance, 
and in the apodosis states what happened, is happening, or will happen 
in this case, the supposition is particular. If, on the other hand, the 
supposition refers to any instance of the class of cases described, and 
the apodosis states what is or was wont to happen in any such instance, 
the supposition is general. Thus, in the sentence, Jf any one has eaten 
any of the food, he is by this time dead, the supposition is particular. 
In the sentence, Jf any one [in any instance] ate any of the food, [it was 
wont to happen that] he died, the supposition is general. In 2 Cor. 2:4, 
but if any one hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow not to me, but 

. . to you all, the supposition refers to a specific case, and is particular. 
Even the mental selection of one of many possible instances suffices to 
make a supposition particular. So in 1 Cor. 3:12, it is probable that we 
ought to read, if any man is building, and in 38:17, if any man ts destroy- 
ing, and take the clauses as referring to what was then, hypothetically, 
going on rather than to what might at any time occur. On the other 
hand, in John 11:9, ifa man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, the sup- 
position refers to any instance of walking in the day, and is general. 

Concerning a. protasis which refers to the truth of a general principle as 
such, see 243. 


241. Of the six classes of conditional sentences which are 
found in classical Greek, five occur in the New Testament, not 
however without occasional variations of form. 


Rem. 1. The classification of conditional sentences here followed is 
substantially that of Professor Goodwin. The numbering of the Present 
General Suppositions and Past General Suppositions as fifth and sixth 
classes respectively, instead of including them as subdivisions under the 
first class, is adopted to facilitate reference. 


Rem. 2. It should be observed that the titles of the several classes of 
conditional sentences describe the suppositions not froin the point of view 
of fact, but from that of the representation of the case to the speaker’s 
own mind or to that of his hearer. Cf., e.g., Luke 7:39; John 18: 30. 
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242. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Supposi- 
tion. The protasis semply states a supposition which refers 
to a particular case in the present or past, implying 
nothing as to its fulfilment. 

The protasis is expressed by ef with a present or past 
tense of the Indicative ; any. form of the finite verb may 
stand in the apodosis. HA. 893; G. 1390. 


John 15:20; ef ue edcwSay, Kal twas duwgovo, if they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you. 

Gal. 5:18; ef d€ rvevpate dyeobe, ovk eore bd vomov, but if ye are led 
by the Spirit, ye are not under the law. See also Matt. 4:3; Luke 
167211; Acts 5239; Rom. 4:2; 8: 10; Gal. 2-7 - Rev. 20:21o: 


Rem. Concerning the use of the negatives u7 and od in the protasis of 
conditional sentences of this class, see 469, 470. 


243. When a supposition refers to the truth of a general 
principle as such, and the apodosis conditions its assertion 
on the truth of this principle, not on the occurrence of any 
instance of a supposed class of events, the supposition is 
particular. It is expressed in Greek by ei with the Indica- 
tive, and the sentence belongs to the first class. 


Matt. 19:10; ei ovtws éoriv 7 airia Tov avOpwrov peTa THS yuvatKds, Ov 
cuppeper yaunoat, if the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry. See also Matt. 6:30; Gal. 2:21; cf. Plat. Prot. 
340, C. In Rom. 4:14; 8:17; 11:6, the verb is omitted. The 
use of ef and the nature of the sentence, however, easily suggest 
what form of the verb would be required if it were expressed. 


244. Conditional clauses of the first class are frequently 
used when the condition is fulfilled, and the use of the hypo- 
thetical form suggests no doubt of the fact. This fact of ful- 
filment lies, however, not in the conditional sentence, but in the 
context, John 3:12; 7:23; Rom.o220. 
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245. On the other hand, conditional clauses of the first class 
may be used of what is regarded by the speaker as an unful- 
filled condition. But this also is not expressed or imphed by 
the form of the sentence, which is in itself wholly colorless, 
suggesting nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 
Luke 23: 35, 37; John 18: 23; Rom. 4:2; Gal. 5:11. 


246. Even a Future Indicative may stand in the protasis of 
a conditional sentence of the first class when reference is had 
to a present necessity or intention, or when the writer desires 
to state not what will take place on the fulfilment of a future 
possibility, but merely to affirm a necessary logical consequence 
Ota tute evyenb= ICor;9 sii Ch G. MEL, 407. 


247. In a few instances édy is used with the Present Indicative in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, apparently to express a simple present 
supposition. 1 Thess. 8:8; 1 John 5: 15. 


248. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The protasis 
states a supposition which refers to the present or past, 
implying that it is not or was not fulfilled. 

The protasis is expressed by ei with a past tense of the 
Indicative ; the apodosis by a past tense of the Indicative 
with dv. HA. 895; G. 1397. 

The Imperfect denotes continued action; the Aorist 
a simple fact; the Pluperfect completed action: The 
time is implied in the context, not expressed by the 
verb. 

John 11:21; Kvupue, ei js ode otk dv arbavev 6 ddeAdos pov, Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother would not have died. 
Gal. 1:10; «i éru avOpwras npeckov, Xpiatod doddos ov av nny, if I 


were still pleasing men, I should not be a servant of Christ. See also 
John 14:28; Acts 18:14; Heb. 4:8; 11:15. 
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249. "Av is sometimes omitted from the apodosis. Cf. 30. 
B. pp. 216 f., 225 f.; WM. pp. 382 f.; WT. pp. 305 f.; cf. GMT. 
pp. 415 ff., esp. 422, 423. 

John 9:33; ef py hv ovTos zapa Geod, ovk HOvvaTO wolEety 0vd2y, if this 


man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 26:24; 
John 15225 19'314= 1° Corn -102 Gall4 1b) eps. s rors 


250. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. 

The protasis is usually expressed by e€av (or av) with 
the Subjunctive; the apodosis by the Future Indicative or 
by some other form referring to future time. AA. 898; 
G. 1403. 


Matt. 9:21; édy povoy aYwpu Tod iwatiov aitov cwlycopat, if I shall 
but touch his garments, I shall be made whole. 

John 12:26; éay tus euot diaxovy Tysnoe aitov o watyp, if any man 
serve me, him will the Father honor. 

John 14:15; éav ayararé pe, Tas évToAas Tas Euas TypyoeTe, if ye love 
me, ye will keep my commandments. See also Matt. 5:20; 1 Cor. 
AAD = Gal. 522s aS ald 


251. In addition to ééy with the Subjunctive, which is the 
usual form both in classical and New Testament Greek, the 
following forms of protasis also occur occasionally in the New 
Testament to express a future supposition with more proba- 
bility : 7 


202. (a) Ei with the Subjunctive. 


Luke 9:13; ov« eioiv uty wAclov 7) aprou wévTe Kal ixGves Ovo, et Te 
TopevUevTes Hueis ayopagwpev eis TavTa Tov Aadv TovTov BpwpaTa, 
we have no more than five loaves and two fishes; unless we are to go 
and buy food for all this people. See also 1 Cor. 14:5; 1 Thess. 
9:10; Jude. 11:9. 
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203. This usage also occurs in Homer and the tragic poets, but is very 
rare in Attic prose. It is found in the Septuagint and becomes very com- 
mon in later Hellenistic and Byzantine writers. G.MT. 455, 454 ; Clapp in 
T.A. P.A. 1887, p. 49 ; 1891, pp. 88 f.; WT. pp. 294 f.; WM. pp. 368, 374, f.n. 

For the few New Testament instances there is possibly in each case a 
special reason. Thus in Luke 9: 15 there is probably a mixture of a con- 
ditional clause and a deliberative question: wnless indeed — are we to go? 
i.e., unless indeed we are to go. In 1 Cor. 14:5 and 1 Thess. 5:10 a 
_preference for the more common ei uj andeive. . . etre over the somewhat 
unusual éav wn and édvre... édvte may have led to the use of the former 
in spite of the fact that the meaning called for a Subjunctive. 1 Thess. 
5: 10 can hardly be explained as attraction (B. and W.), since the nature 
of the thought itself calls for a Subjunctive. On Phil. 38:11, 12, cf. 276. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the discovery of any difference in force 
between ef with the Subjunctive and édy with the Subjunctive in these 
latter passages is not an over-refinement. 


204. (b) Hi or éeay with the Future Indicative. 


2 Tim. 2:12; ef dpvnoopeBa, kaxetvos apvncetat nuas, if we shall deny 
him, he also will gay us. 

Acts 8:31; éav py tis odnynoe pe, unless some one shall guide me. 
See also Luke 19: 40. 


255. Hi with the Future Indicative occurs as a protasis of a condition 
of the third form not infrequently in classical writers, especially in 
tragedy. G.MT. 447. Of the New Testament instances of ed followed 
by a Future (about twenty in number), one, 2 Tim. 2: 12, illustrates the 
minatory or monitory force attributed to such clauses by Gild., T.A.P.A. 
1876, pp. 9 ff.; A.J.P. XIII. pp. 123 ff. Concerning the other instances, 
see 246, 254, 272, 276, 340. 


256. (c) Ei with the Present Indicative. The protasis is 
then apparently of the first class (242). The instances which 
belong here are distinguished by evident reference of the prct- 
asis to the future. 

Matt. 8:31; «i exBdrAes Huas, adwooreov Huas cis THY ayéAnV TOV 
xoipwv, if thou cast us out, send us away into the herd of swine. See 
Asim COL mre (Claveco) ae onm LOl Gen j<tanid 20075 
44:26; and as possible instances Matt. 5:29, 30; 18:8, 9; 
Luke 14:26; 2 Tim. 2:12. 
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207. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a particular and a general supposition referring to the future. 
The distinction in thought is of course the same as in the case of present 
or past suppositions (239). Thus in Matt. 9:21, if J shall but touch his 
garment, I shall be made whole, the supposition evidently refers to a spe- 
cific case, and is particular. But in John 16: 25, if ye shall ask anything 
of the Father, he will give it you in my name, the supposition is evidently 
general. A large number of the future suppositions in the New Testa- 
ment are apparently general. It is almost always possible, however, to 
suppose that a particular imagined instance is mentally selected as the 
illustration of the class. Cf. 240, 261. 


258. When a conditional clause which as originally uttered 
or thought was of the first or third class and expressed by 
ei with the Indicative or éavy with the Subjunctive is so 
incorporated into a sentence as to be made dependent on a 
verb of past time, it may be changed to e with the Optative. 
This principle apples even when the apodosis on which the 
protasis depends is not itself strictly in imdirect discourse. 
Cf. 334-347, esp. 342, 347. See G.MT. 457, 694 ff. 


Acts. 20:16; éoevdev yap ei Suvarov ein atta Thy Huépav THS TeVTY- 
KoaTns yeveoOat eis lepoooAvpa, for he was hastening, if it were pos- 
sible for him, to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost. In this 
senteuce ei dvvatov ein represents the protasis of the sentence éav 
duvatov 4 yevnooueBa Which expressed the original thought of Paul, 
to which the writer here refers. The same explanation applies to 
Acts 24:19, and to 27:39 (unless ef dvvawro is an indirect ques- 
tion); also to Acts 17:27 and 27:12, but on these cases see 
also 276. 


259. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The protasis states a supposition which refers to the future, 
suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is sug- 
gested by éay with the Subjunctive. 

The protasis is expressed by e¢ with the Optative; the 
apodosis by the Optative with av. HA. 900; G@. 1408. 
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There is no perfect example of this form in the New Testa- 
ment. Protases occur in 1 Cor. and 1 Pet., but never with a 
regular and fully expressed apodosis. Apodoses occur in Luke 
and Acts, but never with a regular protasis. 


1 Pet. 3:17; kpetrtov yap dyaorouotvras, ei PeXor TO OeANpa Tov Geod, 
TaoXEW 7 KaKoToLovWTas, for it is better, if the will of God should so 
will, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing. See also 1 Cor. 
IANO; oor | Ret. > 14. 


260. E. Present General Supposition. The supposi- 
’ tion refers to any occurrence of an act of a certain class in 
the (general) present, and the apodosis states what is wont 
to take place in any instance of an act of the class referred 
to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by éav with the Subjunctive, 
the apodosis by the Present Indicative. HA. 894,1; G. 
1393, 1. 


John 11:9; éav tis repimaty év TH Hepa, OV TpocKETTEL, if a man 
walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

2 Tim. 2:5; édv 8€ Kat dOAyW tWIs, od oreduvodrar eay py vouimws 
a0Anon, and if also aman contend in the games, he is not crowned, 
unless he contend lawfully. See also Mark 3:24; John 7:51; 
12; 24; 1 Cor. 7: 39; 40. 


261. Ei with the Present Indicative not infrequently 
occurs in clauses which apparently express a present general 
supposition. G.MT.467. Yet in most New Testament pas- 
sages of this kind, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an illus- 
tration of the general class of cases. Cf. 242, 256. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion was conceived of as general or particular. 
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Luke 14:26; « tus Epyerar mpds pe Kal od pucel.. . THY WxHv 
EavTov, ov OvvaTat Elval pov waOnrHs, if any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not . . . his own life, he cannot be my disciple. Cf. John 8:51; 
12:26; where in protases of apparently similar force édy with the 
Subjunctive occurs, and the apodosis refers to the future. 

Rom. 8:25; ef d€ 0 ob BAcromer EdXzriLopev, Ov tropmovns daexdexopcba, 
but if we hope for that which we see not, then do we with patience wait 
jor it. See also Jas. 1: 26. 


262. The third and fifth classes of conditional sentences are very 
similar not only in form, but also in meaning. When the subject or other 
leading term of the protasis is an indefinite or generic word, the third 
class differs from the fifth only in that a sentence of the third class tells 
what will happen in a particular instance or in any instance of the fulfil- 
ment of the supposition, while a sentence of the fifth class tells what 
is wont to happen in any such case. Cf., e.g., Mark 3: 24 with 25; also 
the two sentences of Rom. 7 : 3. ; 


263. It should be observed that a Present Indicative in the principal 
clause after a protasis consisting of éd» with the Subjunctive does not 
always indicate that the sentence is of the fifth class. If the fact stated 
in the apodosis is already true at the time of speaking, or if the issue 
involved has already been determined, though not necessarily known, the 
Present Indicative is frequently used after a protasis referring to future 
time. The thought would be expressed more fully but less forcibly by 
supplying some such phrase as it will appear that or zt will still be true 
that. In other instances the true apodosis is omitted, that which stands 
in its place being a reason for the unexpressed apodosis. In still other 
cases the Present is merely the familiar Present for Future (15). 


John 8:31; éav duets pecvynte €v TO AOyo TO Euw, GANOGs pabyTal pov 
cote, if ye shall abide in my word, [ye will show that] ye are truly 
my disciples. Observe the Future in the next clause. 

1 John 1: 9; édv dporoyGpev Tas dpuaptias Hu@v, miaTOs é€oTW Kat 
dikatos iva apy Hulv Tas apaptias, if we shall confess our sins, [he 
will forgive us, for] he is faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins. 
See also Mark 1:40; John 19:12; Acts 26:5. 


264. The difference in force between the fifth class of suppositions and 
the class described under 243 should be clearly marked. There the issue 
raised by the protasis is as to the truth or falsity of the principle as a gen- 
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eral principle, while the apodosis affirms some other general or particular 
statement to be true if the general principle is true. Here the protasis 
raises no question of the truth or falsity of the general principle, but 
suggests as an hypothesis, that a general statement is in any single case 
realized, and the apodosis states what is wont to take place when the 
supposition of the protasis is thus realized. Thus in Matt. 19:10 (243) 
the disciples say that if the principle stated by Jesus is true, it follows as 
a general principle that it is not expedient to marry. On the other hand, 
éav ovrws x7, od cuupéper Yauqoae would mean, Jf in any instance the case 
supposed is realized, then it is wont to happen that it is not expedient to 
marry. Ct. examples under 260. 


265. F. Past General Supposition. The supposition 
refers to any past occurrence of an act of a certain class, 
and the apodosis states what was wont to take place in any 
instance of an act of the class referred to in the protasis. 

The protasis is expressed by e¢ with the Optative, the 
apodosis by the Imperfect Indicative. HA. 894, 2; G. 
1393, 2. 


There is apparently no instance of this form in the New 
Testament. 


266. Peculiarities of Conditional Sentences. Nearly 
all the peculiar variations of conditional sentences men- 


tioned in the classical grammars are illustrated in the New 
Testament. See HA. 901-907; G. 1413-1424. 


267. (a) A protasis of one form is sometimes joined with 
an apodosis of another form. | 


Acts 8:31; m@s yap av duvatunv éav py Tis odnynoe pe, how can I, 
unless some one shall guide me ? 


268. (b) Anapodosis may be accompanied by more than 
one protasis; these protases may be of different form, each 
retaining its own proper force. 
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John 13:17; ef ratra oldate, waxaplol eote edy TonTE ata, if ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do them. See also 1 Cor. 9:11. 


269. (c) The place of the protasis with « or ééy is some- 
times supphed by a participle, an Imperative, or other form of 
expression suggesting a supposition. 

Matt. 26:15; Ti OAeré por dotvar kayo tptv rapadwow adtov, what are 
ye willing to give me, and I will deliver him unto you. 

Mark 11:24; zavra doa rpocevxecGe Kai aitetobe, muctevete OTL eAa- 
Bere, kat €orat vpty, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, and ye shall have them. See also Matt. 
7:10; Mark 1:17; and exx. under 436. 


Rem. In Jas. 1:5, aireirw is the apodosis of ef 6é rus budy delwerac 
copias, and at the same time fills the place of protasis to do@jcerau. 
See also Matt. 19: 21. 


270. (d) The protasis is sometimes omitted. Luke 1:62; 
Acts 17 : 18. 


271. (e) The apodosis is sometimes omitted. 


Luke 13:9; Kav pev roijon Kaprov eis TO weAAov — ei bE nye, ExKoWets 
auTnv, and if it bear fruit thenceforth, — but if not, thou shalt cut it 
down. See also Luke 19:42; Acts 23:9. 


272. Ei with the Future Indicative is used by Hebraism 
without an apodosis, with the force of an emphatic negative 
assertion or oath. Cf. Ar. 48, 9, a. 

Mark 8:12; dunv A€yo, ci SoOjoeran TH yeved TavTy oypelov, verily I 


say unto you, there shall no sign be given unto this generation. See 
also Heb. 3:11; 4:3, 5. On Heb. 6:14 see Th. ei, m1. 11. 


273. (f) The verb of the protasis or apodosis may be 
omitted. 


Rom. 4:14; «i yap ot €xk vouov KAnpovomol, KEKevwTaL 7 TioTIs Kal 
KaTnpyntar 9 éemayyeAia, for if they which are of the law are heirs, 
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faith is made void, and the promise is made of none effect. See also 
Romacwlient lope Cmngaone 2 1961 Pets 14. <n 2: Cor. 
11:16 «dy stands for kai éav d2éyo0e. 


274. (g) Ei wy without a dependent verb occurs very fre- 
quently in the sense of except. It may be followed by any 
form of expression which could have stood as subject or as 
limitation of the principal predicate. The origin of this usage 
was of course in a conditional clause the verb of which was 
omitted because it was identical with the verb of the apodosis. 
Both in classical and New Testament Greek the ellipsis is un- 
conscious, and the hmitation is not strictly conditional, but ex- 
ceptive. Like the English except it states not a condition on 
fulfilment of which the apodosis is true or its action takes 
place, but a limitation of the principal statement. It is, how- 
ever, never in the New Testament purely adversative. Cf. 
bifion. Galt: 7, 19: 


275. (h) Ei 8 wy and «i dé pyye are used elliptically in the 
sense of otherwise, 1.e. if so, or if not, to introduce an alterna- 
tive statement or command. Having become fixed phrases, 
they are used even when the preceding sentence is negative; 
also when the nature of the condition would naturally call for 
éav rather than et. Matt.9:17; Luke 10:6; 13:9; Rev. 2: 5. 
GMT. ATS 5 Bop. 393: 


276. (i) An omitted apodosis is sometimes virtually con- 
tained in the protasis, and the latter expresses a possibility 
which is an object of hope or desire, and hence has nearly the 
force of a final clause. In some instances it approaches the 
force of an indirect question. G.MT. 486-493. In classical 
Greek such protases are introduced by ei or éév. In the New 
Testament they occur with « only, and take the Subjunctive, 
Optative, or Future Indicative. 
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Phil. 3:12; dudxw d€ ef Kai KatarAdBw, but I press on, if so be that i 
may apprehend. 

Acts 27:12; ot mwdeioves eVevto Bovdnv dvaxOjvar exeibev, el ws 
dvvaivTo KaTavTnoavTes cis Polka Tapaxeazat, the more part 
advised to put to sea from thence, if by any means they could reach 
Phenix, and winter there. See also Mark 11:13; Acts 8:22; 17:27; 
Romy 10 le 4S eiilesorelole 


277. (j) After expressions of wonder, ete., a clause intro- 
duced by « has nearly the force of a clause introduced by éru 
Mark 15:44; Acts 26:8; cf. 1 John 3: 13. 
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278. A concessive clause is a protasis that states a sup- 
position the fulfilment of which is thought of or represented 
as unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. 

The force of a concessive sentence is thus very different 
from that of a conditional sentence. The latter represents 
the fulfilment of the apodosis as conditioned on the fulfilment 
of the protasis; the former represents the apodosis as fulfilled 
in spite of the fulfilment of the protasis. Yet there are cases 
in which by the weakening of the characteristic force of each 
construction, or by the complexity of the elements expressed 
by the protasis, the two usages approach so near to each other 
as to make distinction between them difficult. 

In Gal. 1: 8, eg., the fulfilment of the element of the 
protasis expressed in zap o etnyyeAvodpea 1s favorable to the 
fulfilment of the apodosis dvafgua gorw, and the clause is so 
far forth conditional. But the element expressed in jpels 7 
ayyeXos e€ ovpavod, Which is emphasized by the kai, is untavor- 
able to the fulfilment of the apodosis, and the clause is so far 
forth concessive. It might be resolved into two clauses, thus, 
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If any one shall preach unto you any gospel other than that we 
preached unto you [let him be anathema]; yea, though we or an 
angel from heaven so preach, let him be anathema. 


279. A concessive clause is commonly introduced by ei (éav) 
Kat OY kat & (éav). But a clause introduced by e or édy alone 
may also be in thought concessive, though the concessive 
element is not emphasized in the form. Matt. 26: 33 (cf. Mark 
14:29); Mark 14: 31 (cf. Matt. 26: 35). 


280. Hi (éav) xac concessive in the New Testament generally 
introduces a supposition conceived of as actually fulfilled or 
likely to be fulfilled. See examples under 284, 285. - Yet, 
in concessive as well as in conditional clauses (cf. 282), 
kai may belong not to the whole clause but to the word next 
after it, having an intensive force, and suggesting that the 
supposition is in some sense or respect an extreme one, e@g., 
especially improbable or especially unfavorable to the fulfil- 
ment of the apodosis. So probably Mark 14: 29. 


281. Kai «i (éav) concessive occurs somewhat rarely in the 
New Testament. See Matt. 26:35; John 8:16; 1 Cor. 8:5; 
Gale 23, tet, 3.1 (but ci. WH.).~ The force of the xar-is 
apparently intensive, representing the supposition as actually 
or from a rhetorical point of view an extreme case, improbable 
in itself, or specially unfavorable to the fulfilment of the 
apodosis. 


Rem. Paley, Greek.Particles, p. 31, thus distinguishes the force of ei 
kat and kal ei, ‘‘ generally with this difference, that e? caf implies an ad- 
mitted fact ‘even though,’ kcal ef a somewhat improbable supposition ; 
‘even if.’’’ See other statements and references in Th. ef II]. 7; and 
especially J. 861. It should be observed that a concessive supposition 
may be probable or improbable ; it is not this or that that makes it con- 
cessive, but the fact that its fulfilment is unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis. 
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282. Carefully to be distinguished from the cases of kal ef (édv) and ei 
(é€dv) kai concessive are those in which eé (édv) is conditional and xai means 
and (Matt. 11:14; Luke 6: 82, 33, 54; John 8: 55, etc.), or also (Luke 
11:18; 2 Cor. 11: 15), or is simply intensive, emphasizing the following 
word and suggesting a supposition in some sense extreme (1 Cor.4:7; 7: 
11). Suchasupposition is not necessarily unfavorable to the fulfilment of 
the apodosis, and hence may be conditional however extreme. Cf. 280. 


283. Moods and Tenses in Concessive Clauses. In 
their use of moods and tenses eoncessive clauses follow in 
general the rules for conditional clauses. The variety of 
usage is in the New Testament, however, much less in the 
case of concessive clauses than of conditional clauses. 


284. Concessive clauses of the class corresponding to the 
first class of conditional sentences are most frequent in the 
New Testament. The event referred to in the concessive 
clause is in general not contingent, but conceived of as actual. 
2 Cor. 7:8; dre ei Kal €Avryoa bas ev TH ErioTOAH, OV peTtaycromat, 

for, though I made you sorry with my epistle, I do not regret it. See 

also Luke 18274: 2:Cor.4 2163 7 423-4123 122415 Pike ae 

Col. 2):5: teb. G9. 


285. Concessive clauses referring to the future occur in 
two forms. 


(a) They take ei xa/ or ei, and a Future Indicative referring 
to what is regarded as certain or likely to occur. In logical 
force this construction is closely akin to that discussed 
under 246. 


“~ > “ 
Luke 11:8; ef cat ov duce aitd avaotas bia TO eva PidAov avTod, dua 
A > , 3 “~ 3 \ , > ~ oo , e 
Ye THY avalLoiav avtod eyepOeis SHcE avTa dTwy xpy Cet, though he will 
not rise and give him because he is his friend, yet because of his 
importunity he will arise and give him as many as he needeth. See 
also Matt. 26:33; Mark 14: 29. 
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(b) They take éay kai, kai éav, or éav, with the Subjunctive 
referring to a future possibility, or what is rhetorically con- 
ceived to be possible. Kai éay introduces an extreme case, 
usually one which is represented as highly improbable. 


Gal. 6:1; éav xat rpoAnudhOy avOpwros ev Tun TapaTTopaTt, Vets ot 
TVEVHMATLKOL KATAPTICETE TOV TOLOUTOY Ev TYEVMATL TPAUTHTOS, Even if 
a man be overtaken in any trespass, ye which are spiritual, restore such 
a one in a spirit of meekness. 

Gal. 1:8; ddAa Kat edav qyets 7 -dyyeAos €€ ovpavod evayyedXlontat 
[iptv] wap o evyyyeAtcapca iptv, avabeua eoTw, but even if we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach unto you any gospel other than that 
which we preached unto you, let him be anathema. See also Luke 
Ay 2 (Bf Gore olintsy oS NO) sate Pa livaynay See uke 


Rem. The apodosis after a concessive protasis referring to the future, 
sometimes has a Present Indicative, affirming what is true and will still 
be true though the supposition of the protasis be fulfilled. See John 
Seelam Corn9raGae.Ci. 260: 


286. The New Testament furnishes no clear instance of a concessive 
clause corresponding to the fourth class of conditional clauses. In 1 Pet. 
3:14, éf kal maoxore Od Sikarocvyny, wakdpro, the use of cai before racxoire 
suggests that the writer has in mind that suffering is apparently opposed 
to blessedness. Yet it is probable that he intends to affirm that blessed- 
ness comes, not in spite of, but through, suffering for righteousness’ sake. 
(On the thought cf. Matt. 5:10f.) Thus the protasis suggests, even 
intentionally, a concession, but is, strictly speaking, a true causal con- 
ditional clause. Cf. 282. 


287. The New Testament instances of concessive clauses correspond- 
ing to the fifth class of conditional clauses are few, and the concessive 
force is not strongly marked. See 2 Tim. 2: 5 (first clause) under 260 ; 
Zine 2a: eye 


288. Concessive clauses in English are introduced by 
though, although, and even if, occasionally by if alone. Hven 
if introduces an improbable supposition or one especially 
unfavorable to the fulfilment of the apodosis. Though and 
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ulthough with the Indicative usually imply an admitted fact 
With the Subjunctive and Potential, with the Present Indica- 
tive in the sense of a Future, and with a Past tense of the 
Indicative in conditions contrary to fact, though and although 
have substantially the same force as even if. Even if thus 
corresponds in force very nearly to xai ei; though and although 
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289. Relative Clauses are introduced by relative pronouns 
and by relative adverbs of time, place, and manner. 
They may be divided into two classes : 


I. Definite Relative Clauses, i.e. clauses which refer to a 
definite and actual event or fact. The antecedent may be ex- 
pressed or understood. If not in itself definite, it is made so 
by the definiteness of the relative clause. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional Relative Clauses, 7.e. clauses 
which refer not to a definite and actual event, but to a sup- 
posed event or instance, and hence imply a condition. The 
antecedent may be expressed or understood; if expressed, it is 
usually some indefinite or generic word. 


290. It should be observed that the distinction between the definite 
and the indefinite relative clause cannot be drawn simply by reference 
to the relative pronoun employed, or to the word which stands as the 
antecedent of the relative. A definite relative clause may be introduced 
by an indefinite relative pronoun or may have an indefinite pronoun as 
its antecedent. On the other hand, an indefinite relative clause may 
have as its antecedent a definite term, e.g., a demonstrative pronoun, and 
may be introduced by the simple relative. A clause and its antecedent 
are made definite by the reference of the clause to a definite and actual 
event; they are made indefinite by the reference of the clause to a sup- 
posed event or instance. Thus if one say, ie received whatever profit 
was made, meaning, Jn a certain transaction, or in certain transactions, 
profit was made, and he received it, the rclative clause is definite, because 
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it refers to an actual event or series of events. But if one use the same 
words meaning, Jf any profit was made, he received it, the relative clause 
is indefinite, because it implies a condition, referring to an event — the 
making of profit — which is only supposed. In John 1:12, but as many - 
as received him, to them gave he the right to become children of God, we 
are doubtless to understand the relative clause as definite, not because 
of the expressed antecedent, them, but because the clause refers to a 
certain class who actually received him. In Rom. 8:24, on the other 
hand, who hopeth for that which he seeth ? the relative clause apparently 
does not refer to a definite thing seen and an actual act of seeing, but 
is equivalent to a conditional clause, if he seeth anything. In Mark 3:11, 
whensoever they beheld him, they fell down before him, the form of the 
Greek sentence shows that the meaning is, Jf at any time they saw him, 
they were wont to fall down before him. That is, while the class of events 
is actual, the relative clause presents the successive instances distribu- 
tively as suppositions. These examples serve to show how slight may 
be the difference at times between a definite and an indefinite relative 
clause, and that it must often be a matter of choice for the writer whether 
he will refer to an event as actual, or present it as a supposition. 


291. Relative clauses denoting purpose, and relative clauses 
introduced by é€ws and other words meaning wntil, show special 
peculiarities of usage and require separate discussion. For 
purposes of treatment therefore we must recognize four classes 
of relative clauses. 


I. Definite relative clauses, excluding those which express 
purpose, and those introduced by words meaning until. 


II. Indefinite or Conditional relative clauses, excluding 
those which express purpose, and those introduced by words 
meaning until. 


III. Relative clauses expressing purpose. 


IV. Relative clauses introduced by words meaning watil. 


I. Derinite RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


292. Under the head of definite relative clauses are included 
not only adjective clauses introduced by relative pronouns, ds, 
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dots, olos, cos, but all clauses of time, place, manner, and com- 
parison, such clauses being introduced by relative words, either 
pronouns, or adverbs, ore, ws (expressing either time or man- 
ner), o7ov, wo7ep, etc. 


293. Moods in Definite Relative Clauses. Definite 
relative clauses in general (excluding III. and IV. above) 
show no special uses of mood and tense, but employ the 
verb as it is used in principal clauses. HA. 909; G. 1427. 


John 6:63; Ta fpyuata a eyo AeAdAnKA tyly mveipa eoTw Kal Cwy 
eat, the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 

John 12:36; ws To pas eyere, mioTEveTe eis TO POs, while ye have the 
light, believe on the light. — 

Gal. 4:4; dre d¢ 7AOev TO zANpwpa Tov Xpovov, éfarréeaTElrAEv 6 Geds 
Tov viov avTod, but when the fulness of the time came, God sent forth 
his son. 

Jas. 2:26; womep TO capa Xwpis mvevpaTos veKpov éoTLY, OVTWS Kal 
W mloTls xwpis épywv vexpa éottv, as the body apart from the spirit 
is dead, even so faith apart from works is dead. 

Rev. 3:11; xparet o éxets, hold fast that which thou hast. 

Rey. 21:16; kat 76 pjKos avtys Ovov TO 7AdTos, and the length thereof 
is as great as the breadth. Cf. Heb. 10:25. See also Matt. 26:19; 
Col. 2:6. 


294. A definite relative clause may imply a relation of 
cause, result, or concession, without affecting the mood or tense 
of the verb. HA. 910; G. 1445. 


Rom. 6:2; oirwes dmeOdvopev TH apaptia, TOs ere Cyoopev ev avTy), 
we who died to sin, how shall we any longer live therein ? 

Jas. 4:18, 14; dye viv ot Aeyovres 2njuepov ) av plov mropevooueba 
eis THVOE THY TOAW Kal TOLTOMLEY €xel €viavTov Kal eumropeva oueBa 
Kal Kepdnoopev* OlTWES ovK ériatacbe THs avplov roia 7 Cun Luar, 
go to now, ye that says To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, 
and spend a year there and trade and get gain; whereas [i.e. 
although] ye know not of what sort your life will be on the morrow. 
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295. All relative clauses whether adjective or adverbial may 
be distinguished as either restrictive or explanatory. A re- 
strictive clause defines its antecedent, indicating what person, 
thing, place, or manner is signified. An explanatory clause 
adds a description to what is already known or sufficiently 
defined. The former identifies, the latter describes. 


Restrictive clauses: John 15:20; pvynpovevere Tov AOyou ov €yw Elzrov 
vptv, remember the word that I said unto you. 

Matt. 28:6; detre idere Tov TO7ov Gov ExeElTO, come, see the place where 
he lay. 

Mark 2:20; éAevoovrar b€ nucpar drav arapOy ax aitav 6 vupdios, 
but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 

Explanatory clauses: Luke 4:16; kat 7rAGev eis Nalapa, ov nv teOpap- 
prevos, and he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. 

Eph. 6:17; tyv paxatpay Tov tvevparos, o éotw pyya Oeov, the sword 
of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 


II. ConpITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


296. An indefinite relative clause, since it refers to a sup- 
posed event or instance, implies a condition, and is therefore 
called a conditional relative clause. HA. 912; G. 1428. 


Mark 10:43; os av Ody péeyas yeviobar ev tylv, éorat dav didKovos, 
whosoever would become great among you, shall be your minister. Cf. 
Mark 9:35; & tis O:Xe mpwros elvar ota wavTwY éoyaTos Kal 
mavtwv duaxovos. It is evident that the relative clause in the former 
passage is as really conditional as the conditional clause in the 
latter. 


297. Since a conditional relative clause implies a supposi- 
tion, conditional relative sentences may be classified according 
to the nature of the implied supposition, as other conditional 
sentences are classified according to the expressed sup- 
position. 
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298. The implied supposition may be particular or general. 
When the relative clause refers to a particular supposed event 
or instance, and the principal clause conditions its assertion on 
the occurrence of this event, the implied supposition is partic- 
ular. When the relative clause refers to any occurrence of an 
act of a certain class, and the principal clause states what is 
or was wont to take place in any instance of an act of the 
class supposed, the imphed supposition is general. 


Thus in the sentence, The act which he believes to be wrong he will not 
do, if reference is had to a particular occasion, or to one made particular 
in thought, so that the sentence means, Jf on that occasion, or a certain 
occasion, he believes an act to be wrong, he will not do it, the implied 
supposition is particular. But in the sentence, Whatever act he [in any 
instance] believes to be wrong, he does not [is not wont to] do, the implied 
supposition is general. Cf. 239. 


299. The distinction between the relative clause implying a particular 
supposition and the relative clause implying a general supposition is not 
marked either in Greek or in English by any uniform difference in the 
pronouns employed either in the relative clause or in the antecedent 
clause. The terms particular and general apply not to the relative or its 
antecedent, but to the implied supposition. Thus if one say, He received 
whatever profit was made, meaning, Jf [in a certain transaction] any 
profit was made, he received it, the relative clause implies a particular 
condition. But if one use the same words, meaning, Jf [in any transac- 
tion] any profit was made, [it was wont to happen that] he received it, the 
implied condition is general. So also in John 1:55, upon whomsoever 
thow shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, the same its 
he that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit, we have not a general principle 
applying to any one of many cases, but a supposition and an assertion 
referring to a particular case. But in 1 John 3: 22, whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of him, the supposition refers to any instance of asking, and is 
general. 

Whether the implied supposition is particular or general can usually 
be most clearly discerned from the nature of the principal clause. If 
this states what is true in a particular case, or expresses a command with 
reference to a particular case, the implied supposition is particular. If 
it states a general principle, or expresses a general injunction which 
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applies in any instance of the event described in the relative clause, the 
implied supposition is usually general. Cf. 240. 


300. Of the six classes of conditional relative sentences 
found in classical Greek, but four occur in the New Testament, 
and these with considerable deviation from classical usage. 
They are designated here according to the kind of condition 
unplied in the relative clause. 


301. A. Simple Present or Past Particular Suppo- 
sition. The relative clause states a particular supposition 
which refers to the present or past. It has a present or past 
tense of the Indicative. The principal clause may have 
any form of the verb. AA. 914, A; G. 1480. 


Rom. 2:12; dao yap avouws nyaptov, avopuws Kat dzoXotvTaL’ Kat 
ogoL é€v yOUM HuapTov, dia VoMov Kp\OncovTaL, for as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without law: and as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law. 

il. 4:8; 76 Aourov, a Ol, 0Ga €oTtly GAO, doa cEeuva, Goa diKala 

Phil. 4:8; 70 Aourov, ader Anon aT dikaua, 
4 € {)- ) iG? mA 7 > \ Nee + 
00a ayva, ooa TpOTPLAH, OGA EVPY[A, EL TLS GPETH KAL EL TLS ETTALVOS, 
tavta AoyilecOe. See also 2 Cor. 2:10. 


Rem. Respecting the use of the negatives u7 and ov in relative clauses 
of this class, see 469, 470. 


302. B. Supposition contrary to Fact. The rela- 
tive clause states a supposition which refers to the present 
or past implying that it is not, or was not, fulfilled. It 
has a past tense of the Indicative. The principal clause has 
a past tense of the Indicative with dv. HA. 915; G. 1433. 

No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


303. C. Future Supposition with More Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
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future, suggesting some probability of its fulfilment. It 

has the Subjunctive with adv. The principal clause may 

have any form referring to future time. HA. 916; G. 1434. 

Matt. 5:19; os 0 av roioy Kat didaéy, oTos péyas KAnOnoeTaL ev TH 
BaotrEta Tov ovpavar, but whosoever shall do and teach them, he shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 

Mark 13:11; kat drav dywow tpas tapx6.dovTEs, uy mpopepyvaTe TL 
AaArnonte, GAN’ Oo eav 5007 byiv ev exetvy TH wpa TodTO AadEtTE, Ov 
yap €oTe wets ot AaAovvTes GAA TO TVEvWA TO ayLov, and when 
they lead you to judgment, and deliver you up, be not anxious before- 
hand what ye shall speak: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy Ghost. 
See also Luke 13:25; Rev. 11:7; instances are very frequent in 
the New Testament. 


304. In the New Testament ééy not infrequently stands in a condi- 
tional relative clause instead of the simple dy. Matt. 7:12; Mark 8:28; 
Luke 9:57; Acts 2: 21) eial.- Sée Wim. App. p: ie: 


805. The Subjunctive with ad in a relative clause is in the 
New Testament usually retained in indirect discourse, or in a 
sentence having the effect of indirect discourse, even after a 
past tense. Matt. 14:7; Rev. 12:4. Cf. 251. On Acts 25:16 
see 303, 344, Rem. 1. 


306. In addition to the relative clause having the Subjunc- 
tive with av (303), which is the regular form both in classical 
and New Testament Greek, the following forms of the relative 
clause also require mention as occurring in the New Testa- 
ment to express a future supposition with more probability: 


307. (a) The Subjunctive without av. This is very unusual 
in classical Greek in relative clauses referring to the future. 
In the New Testament also it is rare. Jas. 2:10 probably 
belongs here; Matt. 10:33 also, if (with Treg. and WH. teat) 


we read doris d€ adpvyontal me . . . apvnoomat. 
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308. (b) The Future Indicative with or without ay. 


Matt. 5:41; dats ce dyyapevoet pidtov Ev, Uraye peT avTod dv0, who- 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him two. See also 
Matta tOea2 (Chev. 35) 16-4 (chy. 5); 23:12; Mark 8:35; 
nice 2c. NOt Nctse ie 5 neve 4:79. Clay ii. x11. App. 
pki. 


309. (c) The Present Indicative with or without ip. 


Mark 11:25; drav ornkere tpocevyopevor, adiete, whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive. See also Matt. 5:39; Luke 12:34; John 12:26; 
14 3. 


310. There is no distinction in form either in Greek or in English 
between a relative clause implying a particular supposition, and a relative 
clause implying a general supposition, when the supposition refers to the 
future. The difference in thought is the same as that which distinguishes 
particular and general suppositions referring to the present or past. Cf. 
298, 299. In Matt. 26:48, whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he, the sup- 
position is particular, referring to a specific occasion and event. So also 
in 1 Cor. 16:3. But in Luke 9:4, into whatsoever house ye enter, there 
abide, and thence depart, the supposition is general, referring to any one 
of aclass of acts. A large part of the conditional relative clauses referring 
to the future found in the New Testament are apparently general. See, 
Cg Matinomloe LOE i416 225° Marke 1123) Woke 8: 18, ete, Yet 
in many cases it is possible to suppose that a particular imagined instance 
was before the mind of the writer as an illustration of the general class 
of cases. 


311. D. Future Supposition with Less Probability. 
The relative clause states a supposition which refers to the 
future, suggesting less probability of its fulfilment than is 
implied by the Subjunctive with av. It has the Optative 
without av. The principal clause has the Optative with 
av. HA, 917; G. 1436. 


No instance occurs in the New Testament. 


312. E. Present General Supposition. The relative 
clause refers to any occurrence of a class of acts in the 
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general present, and the principal clause states what is. 
wont to take place in any instance of the act referred to 
in the relative clause. The relative clause has the Sub- 
junctive with av, the principal clause the Present In- 
dicative. -HA. 914, B. 1); G. 1481, 1. 


1 Cor. 11:26; dadkis yap éav éoOinre Tov aptoy ToUTOV Kal TO moTHpLOY 
mivynte, Tov Oavarov Tov Kupiov KaTayyéAXeTE, axpt ov EXO, for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s 
death, till he come. See also Matt. 15:2; Mark 10:11; Rev. 9:5. 


Rem. Concerning the use of édv for dv, see 304. 


313. The Present Indicative not infrequently occurs in con- 
ditional relative clauses which apparently imply a present 
general supposition. G.MT. 534. Yet in most such passages 
in the New Testament, it is possible that a particular imagined 
instance in the present or future is before the mind as an 
illustration of the general class of cases. Cf. 301, 309. It is 
scarcely possible to decide in each case whether the supposi- 
tion is particular or general. The difference of meaning is in 
any case slight. 


Luke 14:27; doris ov Baorala Tov oravpov éEavTov Kal épxeTat 6TriTw 
pov, ov dvvarat etvat pov pabytys, whosoever doth not bear his own 
cross and come after me, cannot be my disciple. See also Matt. 10:38; 
13:12 (cf. Luke 8:18); Luke 7:47; John 3:8; Rom. 6:16; 9:18; 
1 Cor. 15:36, 37; Heb. 12:6. 


314, Concerning the similarity of the third and fifth classes of condi- 
tional relative clauses, cf. 262. The statements there made respecting 
ordinary conditional sentences are applicable also to conditional relative 
sentences. See Mark 3:28, 29; Luke 9:24, 48; 1 John 3:22. 


315. F. Past General Supposition. The relative clause 
refers to any occurrence of a certain act or class of acts, 
and the principal clause states what was wont to take 
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place in any instance of the act referred to in the relative 

clause. In classical Greek, the relative clause has the Op- 

tative without dv, the principal clause the Imperfect Indic- 

ative. FA, JIA UB. (2); G. 1431, 2. 

In the New Testament, the Optative does not occur 
in such clauses, the Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with 
av being used instead. Cf. 26. 

Mark 3:11; kat ra wvevpata Ta axabsprta, OTav avTov eFewpovy, mpoc- 
€mimTov aiT@ Kat éxpalov, and the unclean spirits, whensoever they 
beheld him, were wont to fall down before him and cry out. See also 
Marks G05 ll Acts: 2 40-24 do ft Cor. 1272); ef. ‘Gen: 
Ze AOE sams 2 solid.) We 


316. In the New Testament, relative clauses conditional in 
form are sometimes definite in force. 


Mark 2:20; éAevoovrar b€ jucpar dtav atapOy am avTov 6 vuEdios, 


but days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them. 
See also Luke 5:35; 13:28; Rev. 8:1. 


III. RELATIVE CLAUSES EXPRESSING PURPOSE. 


317. Relative Clauses of Pure Purpose. Relative 
clauses expressing purpose take the Future Indicative 
both in classical and New Testament Greek. HA. 911; 
Ga lt42 5B. p. 229); Wi. p. 386, f. n. 


Matt. 21:41; rov aumredA@va éxdacerat aAAots yewpyois, oiTwes amro- 
dHcoval avTo Tovs KapTovs, he will let out the vineyard unto other 
husbandmen, which shall render him the fruits. See also Acts 6:3. 


318. Complementary relative clauses expressing that for 
which a person or thing is fitted, or other similar relation, take 
the Subjunctive or the Future Indicative both in classical and 
New Testament Greek. G.MT. 572; Hale in T.A.P.A. 1893, 
pp. 156 ff. 
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Heb. 8:3; oOev dvayxatoy €xew Tt Kal TovToy 6 mpocevéyky, wherefore 
it is necessary that this high priest also have somewhat to offer. See also 
Mark 14:14; Luke 11:6; 22:11. In Luke 7:4 a complementary 
relative clause limiting the adjective détos has the Future Indicative. 


319. The clauses referred to in 318 are to be distinguished from true 
relative clauses of purpose in that they do not express the purpose with 
which the action denoted by the principal clause is done, but constitute a 
complementary limitation of the principal clause. Cf. the clause with 
iva (215-217) and the Infinitive (868) expressing a similar relation. 

The Subjunctive in such clauses is probably in origin a Deliberative 
Subjunctive. Thus in Mark 14:14, rod ésriv 76 xarddupd pov brov TO 
mdoxa pera Tov pabnrev pov payw, the relative clause drov... ddyw 
reproduces in dependent construction the thought of the deliberative 
question rod... gayw. The same explanation doubtless applies, though 
less obviously, to the Subjunctive in Acts 21:16, and to the Future in 
Luke 7:4. In both instances the thought of a deliberative question is 
reproduced in the relative clause. Cf. the clauses similar in force, but 
employing an interrogative pronoun, 346. See Tarbell in Cl. Rev. July 
1891, p. 302 (contra, Earle in Cl. Rev. March 1892, pp. 93-95); Hale 
in T.A.P.A., 1893. 


320. The Optative sometimes occurs after a past tense in these delib- 
erative relative clauses in classical Greek. There are, however, no New 
Testament instances of the Optative so used. 


ITV. RenativE Criauses INTRODUCED By Worps MEANING 


UntiIL, WHILE, AND BEFORE. 


321. "Ews is properly a relative adverb which marks one 
action as the temporal limit of another action. It does this 
in two ways, either (a) so that the beginning or simple occur- 
rence of the action of the verb introduced by éws is the lhmit 
of the action denoted by the principal verb, or (0) so that the 
continuance of the former is the limit of the latter. In the 
former case éws means until, in the latter, while, as long as. . 

On the classical use of g€ws and similar words, see HA. 920- 
924; G. 1463-1474; G.MT. 611-661; Gild. n AJP. rv. 
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416-418. On éws in Hellenistic Greek see G. W. Gilmore in 
J.B.L., 1890, pp. 155-160. 


322. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to the 
Future. When the clause introduced by é&s depends on 
a verb of future time, and refers to a future contingency, it 
takes the Subjunctive with av both in classical and New 
Testament Greek. 


Mark 6:10; éxet pevere ews dv eedAOnre exetOev, there abide till ye 
depart thence. See also Matt. 5:18; 12:20; Luke 9:27; 1 Cor. 4:5. 


323. In classical Greek, especially in tragic poetry, the 
Subjunctive without av sometimes occurs with éws after a 
verb of present or future time. G.MT. 620. In the New 
Testament this construction is frequent. 

Luke 15:4; kai ropeverat émi TO dmoAWAds ews EVpn avTd, and goeth 


after that which 1s lost, until he sind it. See also Matt. 10:23; Luke 
12:59; 22:34. 


324. Clauses Introduced by éws and referring to 
‘what was in Past Time a Future Contingency. When 
the clause introduced by éws depends on a yerb of past 
time and refers to what was at the time of the principal 
verb conceived of as a future contingency, it takes the 
Optative without av in classical Greek. In the New Tes- 
tament it takes the Subjunctive without av. 


Matt. 18:30; €Barev avrov eis pvAaknvy ews drodo TO dpetrdopevoy, 
he cast him into prison till he should pay that which was due. 


325. The Subjunctive after dws in the New Testament is always an 
Aorist, the action denoted being conceived of as a simple event, and éws 
meaning properly until. Thus the accurate translation of Mark 14: 82 
_ (Matt. 26:36 is similar), ca@loare woe ws mpocevéwua, is, Sit ye here till 
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I pray, or have prayed (cf. 98). While I pray (R.V.) is slightly para- 
phrastic. Cf. Luke 17:8. 


326. Clauses Introduced by éws (until) and referring 
to a Past Fact. When éws means until and the clause 
introduced by it refers to an actual past occurrence, the 
verb of this clause is in a past tense of the Indicative, as in 
an ordinary relative clause referring to past time. 

Matt. 2:9; 6 adoryp . . . mponyev aitovs, ews EOWv Eotaby Eravw ov 
nv TO Tavdiov, the star... went before them, till it came and stood 
over where the young child was. 


327. Clauses Introduced by éws (while) and referring 
to a Contemporaneous Event. When €ws means while 
and the clause introduced by it refers to an event contem- 
poraneous with that of the principal verb, it has the con- 
struction of an ordinary relative clause. Cf. 298. 


_ John 9:4; quads det epyalerOar ta Epya Tov wEeuWavTos pe Ews Huepa 
€otiv, we must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 


328. In John 21: 22, 23; 1 Tim. 4:13, the exact meaning of éws 
€pxouac is probably while I am coming, the coming being conceived of as 
in progress from the time of speaking. Cf. Luke 9:15. In 1 Cor. 4:5 
on the other hand it is thought of as a future event. In Mark 6: 45 éws 
dover represents €ws dmodvw of the direct form (cf. 547), the original 
sentence meaning, go before me while I am sending away, ete. 


329. When the éws clause refers to the future or to what was at the 
time of the principal verb the future (3822-526), it frequently has the 
force of a conditional relative clause. See Matt. 18:50; Luke 15:4. 
When it refers to an actual event (327, 328), it is an ordinary temporal 
clause (293), requiring special mention here only to distinguish these 
usages from those described above. 


330. In the New Testament éws is sometimes followed by od or érov. 
“Ews is then a preposition governing the genitive of the relative pronoun, 
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but the phrase éws ov or éws érov is in effect a compound conjunction havy- 
ing the same force as the simple éws. The construction following it is 
also the same, except that &y never occurs after éws ov or ws 6rov. See 
Matt. 5:25; 13:33; John 9:18; Acts 23: 12. 


331. Clauses introduced by dypu, aypt ov, axpu ns Nuepas, pwexpt 
and péxpis ov have in general the same construction and force 
as clauses introduced by éws, éws ov, and éws orov. 


Mark 13:30; ov pn mapedOn 7 yevea avTn pexpls ov TalTa TavTa 
yevnra. 

Acts 7:18; nv&yoev 6 Aaos Kal érAnOiwOn év AiyimTw, axpu ov 
dvéotn Bactreds Erepos er Alyuvmtov. See also Rey. 15:8; 20:3; 
Luke 17:27; Acts 27:33. 

Rey. 7:3; py aduxnonte THY ynv . . . axpl oppaylowpev Tors dSovAous 
Tov Geod. 


332. Gal. 3:19 [ WH. text] furnishes one instance of dypis dv with a 
word meaning wntil after a verb of past time [WH. margin, Tisch., and 
Treg. read dxpis ov]; cf. 324. Rev. 2:25 contains the combination dxpu 
ov dy with the Future Indicative ; cf. 330. Rev. 17:17 contains a Future 
Indicative with d&ypu after a past tense. 


338. Clauses introduced by zpw and employing a finite 
mood have in general the same construction as clauses intro- 
duced by éws. 


The New Testament, however, contains but two instances of a finite 
verb after mpiv, Luke 2:26; Acts 25:16. In both cases the clause is in 
indirect discourse, and expresses what was from the point of view of the 
original statement a future contingency. In Luke 2: 26 the Subjunctive 
with dy is retained from the direct discourse. In Acts 25: 16 the Optative 
represents a Subjunctive with or without dy of the direct discourse. 
Cf. 341-344. 


Rem. 1. The employment of a finite mood rather than an Infinitive 
in these instances is in accordance with classical usage. Cf. 382, and 
G. 1470. 


Rem. 2. In Acts 25:16 7 occurs after piv, and in Luke 2: 26 it 
appears as a strongly attested variant reading. Attic writers used the 
simple mpiy with the finite moods. Cf. 381. 
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MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


334, When words once uttered or thought are afterward 
quoted, the quotation may be either direct or indirect. Ina 
direct quotation the original statement is repeated without 
incorporation into the structure of the sentence in the midst of 
which it now stands. In an indirect quotation the original 
sentence is incorporated into a new sentence as a subordinate 
element dependent upon a verb of saying, thinking, or the like, 
and suffers such modification as this incorporation requires. 
The following example will illustrate : 

Original sentence (direct discourse), J will come. 


Direct quotation, He said, “ I will come.” 
Indirect quotation, He said that he would come. 


Rem. The distinction between direct discourse and indirect is not one 
of the exactness of the quotation. Direct quotation may be inexact. In- 
direct quotation may be exact. Suppose, for example, that the original 
statement was, There are good reasons why I should act thus. If one say, 
He said, ‘‘ I have good reasons for acting thus,’’ the quotation is direct 
but inexact. If one say, He said that there were good reasons why he 
should act thus, the quotation is exact though indirect. 


335. Direct quotation manifestly requires no special discus- 
sion, since the original statement is simply transferred to the 
new sentence without incorporation into its structure. 


336. Indirect quotation, on the other hand, involving a re- 
adjustment of the original sentence to a new point of view, 
calls for a determination of the principles on which this re- 
adjustment is made. Its problem is most simply stated in 
the form of the question, What change does the original form 
of a sentence undergo when incorporated into a new sentence 
as an indirect quotation? All consideration of the principles 
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of indirect discourse must take as its starting point the origi- 
nal form of the words quoted. 

For the student of Greek that expresses his own thought in 
another language, it will also be necessary to compare the 
idiom of the two languages. See 351 ff. 


337. The term indirect discourse is commonly applied only 
to indirect assertions and indirect questions. Commands, 
promises, and hopes indirectly quoted might without impro- 
priety be included under the term, but are, in general, ex- 
eluded because of the difficulty of drawing the lne between 
them and certain similar usages, in which, however, no direct 
form can be thought of. Thus the Infinitive after a verb of 
commanding might be considered the representative in indi- 
rect discourse of an Imperative in the direct discourse; some- 
what less probably the Infinitive after a verb of wishing might 
be supposed to represent an Optative of the direct; while for 
the Infinitive after verbs of striving, which in itself can 
scarcely be regarded as of different force from those after 
verbs of commanding and wishing, no direct form can be 
thought of. 


338, Concerning commands indirectly quoted, see 204. Con- 
cerning the Infinitive after verbs of promising, see 391. 


339. Indirect assertions in Greek take three forms: 


(a) A clause introduced by oze or ws. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, ws 1s not so used. 


(6) An Infinitive with its subject expressed or understood. 
See 390. | 


(c) A Participle agreeing with the object of a verb of per- 
ceiving, and the like. See 460. 
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3840. Indirect Questions are introduced by ei or other inter- 
rogative word; the verb is in a finite mood. AA. 930; G. 
1605. 


341. Classical Usage in Indirect Discourse. In indi- 
rect assertions after 67. and in indirect questions, classical 
usage is as follows : 


(a) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect. 


(6) When the leading verb on which the quotation de- 
pends denotes past time, the mood and tense of the direct 
discourse may be retained in the indirect, or the tense may 
be retained and an Indicative or Subjunctive of the direct 
discourse may be changed to an Optative. HA. 932; G. 
1497. 


342. The above rule applies to all indirect quotations in 
which the quotation is expressed by a finite verb, and includes 
indirect quotations of simple sentences and both principal and 
subordinate clauses of complex sentences indirectly quoted. 

The classical grammars enumerate certain constructions in which an 
Indicative of the original sentence is uniformly retained in the indirect 
discourse. These cases do not, however, require treatment here, the gen- 


eral rule being sufficient as a basis for the consideration of New Testament 
usage. 


343. New Testament Usage in Indirect Discourse. In 
indirect assertions after 67. and in indirect questions, New 
Testament usage is in general the same as classical usage. 
Such peculiarities as exist pertain chiefly to the relative 
frequency of different usages. See 344-349. 
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John 11:27; éyw memiorevka ott ov el 6 ypioTos 6 vlos Tov Geo, 
T have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 

Gal. 2:14; efdov 61 ovK é6pOorodotow, I saw that they were not walking 
uprightly. 

Matt. 20:10; €Aovres of mp@rou évopuwcay ore AEtov Anpovrat, when 
the first came, they supposed that they would receive more. 

Mark 9:6; ov yap yoe ti amoxpi0y, for he wist not what to answer. 

Luke 8:9; émypwrtwv dé avrov of pabntal abrod tis avTn én 1 Tapa- 
Body, and his disciples asked him what this parable was. 

Luke 24:23; 7AGav A€yovon Kal drtaciav dyyeAwv Ewpakeval, ot 
Aeyovaw aitov Cyv, they came saying that they had also seen a vision 
of angels, which said that he was alive. In this example the principal 
clause of the direct discourse is expressed in the indirect discourse 
after a verb of past time by an Infinitive, while the subordinate 
clause retains the tense and mood of the original. 

Acts 5:24; dinropovy rept aitav ti dv yevoito Tovto, they were per- 
plexed concerning them whereunto this would grow. But for ay in 
this sentence, it might be thought that the direct form was a 
deliberative question having the Subjunctive or Future Indicative. 
But in the absence of evidence that avy was ever added to an 
Optative arising under the law of indirect discourse, it must be 
supposed that the indirect discourse has preserved the form of 
the direct unchanged, and that this was therefore a Potential 
Optative with protasis omitted. See also Luke 6:11; 15: 26; 
Acts 10:17. 


344. The Optative occurs in indirect discourse much less 
frequently in the New Testament than in classical Greek. 
It is found only in Luke’s writings, and there almost exclusive- 
ly in indirect questions. 


Rem. 1. Acts 25:16 contains the only New Testament ingtance of an 
Optative in the indirect quotation of a declarative sentence. (But cf. 
347 and 258.) It here stands in a subordinate clause which in the direct 
discourse would have had a Subjunctive with or without dv. If the dy be 
supposed to have been in the original sentence (cf. Luke 2 : 26), it has 
been dropped in accordance with regular usage in such cases. //A. 934; 
G.. 1497, 2. 
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Rem. 2. The clause unrore day [or dH7] adrots 6 beds werdvoray in 2 Tim. 
2:25is regarded by B. p. 256, Moulton, WM. pp. 374, 631, foot notes, 
as an indirect question. But concerning the text and the interpretation, 
see 220. 


345. In quoting declarative sentences the indirect form is 
comparatively infrequent in the New Testament, the direct 
form either with or without 67 being much more frequent. 
The presence of ore before a quotation is in the New Testament 
therefore not even presumptive evidence that the quotation is 
indirect. The 67 is of course redundant. 

Luke 7:48; etzev d€ airy “Adéwvtal cov ai apaptia, and he said 


unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. 
John 9:93 éxetvos éAXeyev ott “Eyw cips, he said, I am he. 
} ¥ ESET D 


Rem. The redundant 67 sometimes occurs even before a direct ques- 
tion. Mark 4: 21, e¢ al. 


346. Indirect deliberative questions are sometimes found 
after €éyw and other similar verbs which do not properly take a 
question as object. The interrogative clause in this case serves 
the purpose of a relative clause and its antecedent, while retain- 
ing the form which shows its origin in a deliberative question. 
Mark 6:36; Wa... ayopdowsw éavtots Ti daywouv, that... they 

may buy themselves somewhat to eat. 

Luke 9:58; 6 d€ vios Tov avOpwrov otk exe Tov THY Kehadnv KAivy, 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. See also Matt. 

8): 20: Mark 82 < huke t2iok7- 


347. The principles of indirect discourse apply to all sub- 
ordinate clauses which express indirectly the thoughts of 
another or of the speaker himself, even when the construc- 
tion is not strictly that of indirect discourse. HA. 937; G. 
1502. See New Testament examples under 258. 


348. Both in classical and New Testament Greek, the Im- 
perfect occasionally stands in indirect discourse after a verb of 
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past time as the representative of a Present of the direct dis- 
course, and a Pluperfect as the representative of the Perfect. 


Thus exceptional Greek usage coincides with regular English 
usage. HA. 936; G. 1489. 


John 2:25; atros yap éyivwoxev ti nv €v TO avVOpare, for he himself 
knew what was in man. See also Acts 19: 32. 


349. In classical Greek, ooris is used in introducing indirect 
questions. HA.1011; G. 1600. In the New Testament it is 
not so employed, but there are a few passages in which it is 
apparently used as an interrogative pronoun in a direct ques- 
tion. 


It is so taken by Mey., B., WH., et al. in Mark 9: 11, 28, and by WH. 
in Mark 2:16. See B. pp. 252f.; Th., é071s, 4; also (contra) WM. p. 
208, tas; WL. p. 167. 


350. The simple relative pronouns and adverbs are some- 
times used in indirect questions in the New Testament as in 
classical Greeks eA LO as Golb00e Je 817, Obs. 33 B: 
pp. 250 f. 

Luke 8:47; & xv airiav nWato airod amynyyerev, she declared for 


what cause she had touched him. See also Mark 5:19, 20; Acts 
ee oa 


301. InpiREcT DiscoursE IN ENGLISH AND IN GREEK. 
From what has been said above, it appears that the tense of a 
verb standing in a clause of indirect discourse in Greek does 
not express the same relation between the action denoted and 
the time of speaking as is expressed by a verb of the same 
tense standing in a principal clause; or, to speak more exactly, 
does not describe it from the same point of view. <A verb in 
a principal clause views its action from the point of view of 
the speaker. A verb in an indirect quotation, on the other 
hand, views its action from the point of view of another person, 
viz. the original author of the words quoted. It has also 
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appeared that in certain cases the mood of the Greek verb is 
changed when it is indirectly quoted. Now it is evident that 
in order to translate the Greek sentence containing a clause of 
indirect discourse into English correctly and intelligently, we 
must ascertain what English usage is in respect to the tenses 
and moods of the verbs of indirect discourse; otherwise we 
have no principle by which to determine what English tense 
and mood properly represent a given Greek tense and mood 
in indirect discourse. Furthermore, since Greek usage has 
been expressed in terms of the relation between the original 
utterance and the quotation, it will be expedient to state Eng- 
lish usage in the same way. An example will illustrate at the 
same time the necessity of formulating the law and of formu- 
lating it in terms of relation to the direct form. 


(1) He has seen a vision. (2) orraciav Ewpaxev. 
(3) They said that he had seen a vision. (4) etrov ott érTaciav Ewpaker. 


The sentences marked (1) and (2) express the same idea 
and employ corresponding tenses. The sentences marked (3) 
and (4) represent respectively the indirect quotation of (1) 
and (2) after a verb of past time, and express therefore the 
same meaning. They do not, however, employ corresponding 
tenses, the Greek using a Perfect, the English a Pluperfect. 
It is evident therefore that the principle of indirect discourse 
is not the same in English as in Greek, and that we cannot 
translate (4) into (3) by the same principle of equivalence of 
tenses which we employ in direct assertions. To translate 
(4) we must first restore (2) by the Greek law of indirect dis- 
course, then translate (2) into (1), and finally by the English 
law of indirect discourse construct (3) from (1) and the trans- 
lation of the Greek efrov. This process requires the formula- 
tion of the law of indirect discourse for English as well as for 


Greek. 
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352. English usage in indirect discourse is illustrated in the 


following examples: 


Direct form . 


Indirect, after present feike : 


66 66 future 66 

(75 6c past 66 
Direct form . : 
Indirect, after pr eset iiss 

6 66 future 66 

66 66 past 66 
Direct form . : 
Indirect, after Present ne 

66 66 future 66 

66 6e past 66 
Direct form . Bias 
Indirect, after ‘eect tense 

66 66 future 66 

(79 66 past 66 


T see the city. 

He says that he sees the city. 

He will say that he sees the city. 

He said that he saw the city. 

I saw the city. 

He says that he saw the city. 

He will say that he saw the city. 

He said that he had seen the city. 

TI shall see the city. 

He says that he shall see the city. 
He will say that he shall see the city. 
He said that he should see the city. 
I may see the city. 

He says that he may see the city. 
He will say that he may see the city. 
He said that he might see the city. 


From these examples we may deduce the following rule for 


indirect discourse in English: 


(a) After verbs of present or future time, the mood and tense 
of the direct discourse are retained in the indirect discourse. 


(6) After verbs of past time, the mood of the direct dis- 
course is retained, but the tense is changed to that tense which 
is past relatively to the time of the direct discourse. 


Thus, see becomes saw ; 


saw becomes had seen; shall see becomes 


should see (the change of mood here is only apparent); may see 


becomes might see, etc. 


Rem. In questions and in conditional clauses a Present Indicative of 
the direct form may become a Past Subjunctive in indirect quotation after 


a verb of past time. See Luke 3: 15; 


Acts 10:18; 20: 17, E.v. 


393. Comparing this with the Greek rule, we may deduce 
the following principles for the translation into English of 
clauses of indirect discourse in Greek : 
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(a) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of present 
or future time, translate the verbs of the indirect discourse 
by the same forms which would be used in ordinary direct 
discourse. 


(6) When the quotation is introduced by a verb of past 
time, if there are Optatives which represent Indicatives or 
Subjunctives of the direct discourse, first restore in thought 
these Indicatives or Subjunctives, then translate each Greek 
verb by that English verb which is relatively past to that 
which would correctly translate the same verb standing in 
direct discourse. 


354. The statement of English usage in indirect discourse 
is presented in the form adopted above for the sake of brevity 
and convenience of appheation. It is, however, rather a for- 
mula than a statement which represents the process of thought. 
In order to apprehend clearly the difference between English 
and Greek usage it must be recognized that certain English 
tenses have, not like the Greek tenses a two-fold function, but 
a three-fold. They mark (1) the temporal relation of the point 
of view from which the action is described to the time of 
speaking; (2) the temporal relation of the action described to 
this point of view; (3) the conception of the action as re- 
spects its progress. Thus in the sentence, J had been vread- 
ing, (1) the point of view from which the act of reading is 
viewed is past, (2) the action itself is previous to that point of 
view, and (3) it is viewed as in progress. He will not go is a 
Future from a present point of view presenting the action as’a 
simple event. In the sentence, When he came, I was reading, 
I was reading would be more accurately described as a Present 
progressive from a past point of view, than as a Past progres- 
sive from a present point of view. In other instances the same 
form might be a Past from a present point of view. These 
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triple-function tenses have perhaps their chief use in English 
in indirect discourse, but are used also in direct discourse. 
Many of them are derived by the process of composition, out 
of which so many English tenses have arisen, from verb-forms 
which originally had only the two-fold function, but their 
existence in modern English is none the less clearly estab- 
lished) Professor W: G. Hale in A.J-P., vol. vir. pp. 66 ff., 
has set forth the similar three-fold function of the Latin tenses 
in the Indicative Mood. But it should be noticed that the 
English has developed this three-fold function more clearly 
even than the Latin. For example, the antecedence of an 
action to a past point of view is in Latin only implied in the 
assertion of its completeness at that past point of time. But 
in English this antecedence may be affirmed without affirming 
the completeness of the act. 


Bearing in mind this three-fold function of certain Enghsh 
tenses, the difference between Greek and English usage in in- 
direct discourse may be stated comprehensively as follows: 


The Greek, while adopting in indirect discourse the point of 
view of the person quoting as respects the person of verbs and 
pronouns, and while sometimes after a verb of past time mark- 
ing the dependent character of the statement by the use of the 
Optative in place of an Indicative or Subjunctive of the origi- 
nal statement, yet as respects tense, regularly carries over into 
the indirect discourse the point of view of the original state- 
ment, treating it as if it were still present. What was present 
to the original speaker is still treated from his point of view, 
as present; what was past, as past; what was future, as future. 


In English, on the other hand, in quoting a past utterance, 


1 Professor Hale’s article furnished the suggestion for the view of the 
English tenses presented here. 
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the fact that it is past is not only indicated by the past tense 
of the verb which introduces the quotation, but still further 
by the employment of a tense in the quotation which marks the 
point of view from which the act is looked at as past. Thus 
in Greek a prediction expressed originally by a Future tense, 
when afterward quoted after a verb of past time, is still ex- 
pressed by a Future, the act being viewed as future from the 
assumed point of view, and this point of view being treated as 
present or its character as past being ignored. But in English 
such a prediction is expressed by a Past-future, i.e. by the 
English tense which describes an action as future from a past 
point of view. Thus in quoting déWoua, I shall see, in indirect 
discourse, one says in Greek, eiwev dru oWerat; but in English, he 
said that he should see. Similarly, a statement made originally 
by the Perfect tense, when quoted after a verb of past time, 
is still expressed by a Perfect tense in Greek, but in English 
by a Pluperfect. Thus juaptyxa, .I have sinned; eizev ore 
nuaptykev, he said that he had sinned. 


When we pass to quotations after verbs of present time, the 
usages of the two languages naturally coincide, since the differ- 
ence between the point of view of the original utterance and 
the quotation, which in English gave rise to a change of tense 
not however made in Greek, disappears. The point of view of 
the original statement is in both languages retained and 
treated as present, because it is present. Thus édrevooua, J shall 
come, requires only a change of person in quotation after a verb 
of present time, Acyer ore EAevoera, he says that he shall come. 


It might naturally be anticipated that in quotations after 
verbs of future time, where again the time of the original 
statement differs from that of the quotation, there would arise 
a difference of usage between English and Greek. Such how- 
ever is not the case. What the Greek does after a verb of 
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past time, the English as well as the Greek does after a verb 
of future time, viz. treats the point of view of the original 
utterance as present. Thus let us suppose the case of one 
predicting what a person just now departing will say when he 
returns. He has not yet seen anything, but itis imagined that 
when he returns he will say, I have seen all things. The asser- 
tion of this by he will say, takes the form he will say that he 
has seen all things; just as in Greek one quoting éwpaxa tavra 
after éped Says épel ore Edpaxey wavta. ‘Thus the person quoting 
does not describe the event from his own point of view —this 
would require he will see, nor does he mark the fact that the 
point of view of the utterance is different from his own — this 
would require he will have seen; but treats the point of view 
of the person whose expected language he quotes in advance, 
as if it were present. Thus while the Greek is consistent in 
simply adopting the conceived point of view of the future 
statement, the English departs from the principle which it fol- 
lows after past tenses, and follows here the same method as 
the Greek. 


359. These facts enable us to see that it would be incorrect to say 
that the tense of the direct discourse is in Greek determined from the 
point of view of the original speaker, in English from the point of view of 
the person who makes the quotation. The correct statement is that in 
both languages the act is looked at from the point of view of the original 
speaker, but that the two languages differ somewhat in their method of 
indicating the relation of this point of view to the time of the quotation. 
This difference, however, pertains only to quotations whose point of view 
is past. Its precise nature has already been stated (354). When the 
point of view is present or future the usage of the two languages is 
identical. 


356. The comparison of English and Greek usage may 
be reduced to articulated statement as follows: English usage 
is lke Greek usage in three respects, and different in two 
respects. 
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J. It is like Greek in that, 


(a) It adapts the person of the pronouns and verbs of the 
original utterance to the point of view of the quoter. 


(6) It looks at the act described in the quotation from the 
point of view of the original statement. 
(c) After a verb of present or future time this point of view 


of the original utterance is treated in the quotation as present, 
as after verbs of present time it is in fact. 


II. It differs from Greek in that, 


(a) While it looks at the act from the point of view of the 
original statement, if that point of view is past it designates 
it as past, using a tense which describes the action from a past 
point of view. A Past of the original utterance becomes in 
the quotation a Past-past; a Future becomes a Past-future, 
etc. This the Greek does not do, having in general no tense 
which has this double temporal power. 

(6) It does not as a rule change the original mood of the 
verb in quotation. Most apparent changes of mood, such as 
will to would, are changes of tense. But cf. 352, Rem. 


CONSTRUCTION AFTER Kai éyéverto. 


357. Clause or Infinitive as the Subject of éyévero. 
By a Hebraism «ail éyévero and éyévero dé, Septuagint ren- 
derings of ‘71, are used in the New Testament (Matt., 
Mark, Luke, Acts) to introduce a clause or an Infinitive 
which is logically the subject of the eyévero. The éyéveto 
is usually followed by a phrase or clause of time; the event 
to be narrated is then expressed by «ai with an Indicative, 
or by an Indicative without «ai, or by an Infinitive. It 
thus results that the construction takes three forms: 
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358. (a) Kat éyevero, or éyevero d¢, and the phrase of time are 
followed by xa¢ with an Indicative. 

Luke 5:1; éyévero d€ év To Tov GxXov Emikeiobu aiT@ Kal aKoveELY 
tov Adyov Tov Heod Kal aitos Nv EsTws Tapa THY ipynv Vevynoa- 
pet, now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed upon him and 
heard the word of God, that he was standing by the lake of Gennesaret. 


359. (b) Kat éyévero, or éyévero 62, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Indicative without kai. 
Mark 1:9; Kat éyevero év éxeivals Tals nuépats AGev ‘Incots azo 
Naaper tHs TadtXaias, and it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee. 


360. (c) Kai éyevero, or éyevero 5é, and the phrase of time are 
followed by an Infinitive, the narrative being continued either 
by an Infinitive or an Indicative. 

Acts 9:32; éyevero de Ileérpov dvepyopevov dia mavtwv KareAOety, and 


it came to pass, as Peter went throughout all parts, he came down. 


See also Mark 2:23; Luke 6:12. JB. pp. 276-278. 


JMS00 = JONI ONIE ad 


361. That the Infinitive in Greek had its origin as respects 
both form and function in a verbal noun, and chiefly at least in 
the dative case of such a noun, is now regarded as an assured 
result of comparative grammar. At the time of the earliest 
Greek literature, however, the other cases of this verbal noun 
had passed out of use, and the dative function of the form that 
remained had become so far obscured that, while it still re- 
tained the functions appropriate to the dative, it was also used 
as an accusative and as a nominative. Beginning with Pindar 
it appears with the article, at first as a subject-nominative. 
Later it developed also the other cases, accusative, genitive, 
and dative. By this process its distinctively dative force was 
obscured while the scope of its use was enlarged. In Post- 
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Aristotelian Greek, notably in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, another step was taken. The Infinitive with the 
article in the genitive began to assume some such prominence 
as at a much earlier time the dative had acquired, and as 
before, the sense of its case being in some degree lost, this 
genitive Infinitive came to be used as a nominative or accusa- 
tive. We mark therefore four stages of development. First, 
that for which we must go back of the historic period of the 
Greek language itself, when the Infinitive was distinctly a 
dative case. Second, that which is found in Homer: the Infin- 
itive begins to be used as subject or object, though the strictly 
dative functions still have a certain prominence, and the arti- 
cle is not yet used. Third, that of which the beginnings are 
seen in Pindar and which is more fully developed in classical 
authors of a later time: the Infinitive without the article, 
sometimes with dative functions, sometimes with the force of 
other cases, is used side by side with the articular Infinitive 
in the nominative, genitive, dative, and accusative singular. 
Fourth, that which appears in the Septuagint and the New 
Testament: all the usages found in the third stage still con- 
tinuing, the Infinitive with the article in the genitive begins 
to lose the sense of its genitive function and to be employed 
as a nominative or accusative. 

From the earliest historic period of the Greek language the 
Infinitive partakes of the characteristics both of the verb and 
the noun. As a verb it has a subject more or less definite, and 
expressed or implied, and takes the adverbial and objective 
limitations appropriate to a verb. As a noun it fills the office 
in the sentence appropriate to its case. Many of these case- 
functions are identical with those which belong to other sub- 
stantives; some are peculiar to the Infinitive. 


Rem. Concerning the history of the Infinitive, see G.MT. 742, 788 ; 
Gild. in T.A.P.A. 1878, and in A.J.P. Ill. pp. 193 ff.; IV. pp. 241 ff., 
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pp. 418 ff.; VIII. p. 329; Birklein, Entwickelungsgeschichte des sub- 
stantivierten Infinitivs, in Schanz, Beitrige zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, Heft 7. 


362. In the Greek of the classical and later periods, the functions of 
the Infinitive as an element of the sentence are very various. They may 
be classified logically as follows: 


I. As a Principat VERB (364, 365). 


II. As A SUBSTANTIVE ELEMENT. 
(1) As subject (584, 385, 390, 393, 404). 
(2) As object in indirect discourse (390). 
(3) As object after verbs of exhorting, striving, promising, 
hoping, etc. (387-589, 391, 394, 404). 
(4) As object after verbs that take a genitive (401-403). 


III. As an ApdgecTIVE ELEMENT. 
(1) As appositive (386, 395). 
(2) Expressing other adnominal limitations (878, 379, 400). 


IV. As an ADVERBIAL. ELEMENT, denoting, 
(1) Purpose (566, 367, 370 (d), 371 (d), 372, 397). 
(2) Indirect object (368). 
(3) Result (869-371, 398). 
(4) Measure or degree (after adjectives and adverbs) (376, 599). 
(5) Manner, mcans, cause, or respect (375, 377, 396). 
(6) A modal modification of an assertion (383). 


The articular Infinitive governed by a preposition (406-417) expresses 
various adverbial relations, the precise nature of which is determined by 
the meaning of the preposition employed. Similarly mpév or rpiv 7 with 
the Infinitive (380-382) constitutes an adverbial phrase of time, the 
temporal idea lying in piv rather than in the Infinitive. 


363. To arrange the treatment of the Infinitive on the basis of such a 
logical classification as that given above (362) would, however, disregard 
the historical order of development and to some extent obscure the point 
of view from which the Greek language looked at the Infinitive. It seems 
better, therefore, to begin with those uses of the Infinitive which are most 

evidently connected with the original dative function, and proceed to 
' those in which the dative force is vanishing or lost. This is the general 
plan pursued in the following sections, though it is by no means affirmed 
that in details the precise order of historical development has been 
followed. 
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THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE. 


364. The Imperative Infinitive. The Infinitive with- 
out the article is occasionally used to express a command 
or exhortation. This is the only use of the Infinitive as a 
principal verb. It is of ancient origin, being especially 
frequent in Homer. HA. 957; G. 1586. 

The New Testament furnishes but one certain instance 
of this usage. 


Phil. 3:16; wAnv eis 0 éfOacapev, TS aiTa ororxetv, only whereunto 
we have attained, by the same rule walk. 


365. Rom. 12: 15 affords another probable instance of the imperative 
use of the Infinitive. Buttmann supposes an ellipsis of \éyw, and Winer 
a change of construction by which the writer returns from the independ- 
ent Imperatives used in v. 14 to the construction of an Infinitive dependent 
on Aéyw employed in v.38. This explanation of change of construction 
probably applies in Mark 6:9 (cf. the even more abrupt change in 
Mark 5: 23) ; but in Rom. ch. 12 the remoteness of the verb Aéyw (in Vv. 
3) from the Infinitive (in v. 15) makes the dependence of the latter upon 
the former improbable. B. pp. 271 f.; WM. pp. 897 f.; WT. 316. 


366. The Infinitive of Purpose. The Infinitive is used 


to express the purpose of the action or state denoted by 
the principal verb. HA. 951; G. 1532. 


Matt. 5:17; pa voulonte ore HAPov KataAtoaL Tov vom“oVv 7 TOvS TpO- 
gytas* ovK HAPov Katadtoar GAAQ TANp@aaL, think not that I came 
to destroy the law or the prophets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

Luke 18:10; dvOpwro dvo dvéBynoav cis TO iepov tpocev’Sacbau, two 
men went up into the temple to pray. 

Acts 10:33; viv oty mavtes Huets évarriov ToD Geovd waperpmev akovoat 
TaVTA TH MPOTTETAYMEVA TOL Vd TOV Kupiov, now therefore we are 
all here present in the sight of God, to hear all things that have been 
commanded thee of the Lord. 


367. The Infinitive expressing purpose is sometimes intro- 
duced by wore or ws. See 370 (d), 371 (a), 372. 
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368. THe INFINITIVE AS AN INDIRECT OBsEctT. Closely 
akin to the Infinitive of Purpose is the Infinitive of the indi- 
rect object. The former is a supplementary addition to a 
statement in itself complete, and expresses the purpose had in 
view in the doing of the action or the maintenance of the state. 
The Infinitive of the indirect object on the other hand is a 
complementary limitation of a verb, expressing the direct ten- 
dency of the action denoted by the principal verb, or other 
similar dative relation. Some of the instances of this usage 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the Infinitive of Purpose, 
while in others the distinction is clearly marked. 

Luke 10:40; Kupte, od pera oor ore 7 AdEAPH prov pPovynv pe KaTéAEUTEV 
duaxovetv, Lord, dost thou not care that my sister has left me to serve alone? 
Acts 17:21; “A@nvato dé wavres Kai ot érudnpovvTes E€vou eis ovdey 

ETEpov nUKaipovvy 7 A€yelV TL  GKOVELY TL KaLYOTEpov, now all the 

Athenians and the strangers sojourning there spent their time in nothing 

else than either to tell or to hear some new thing. See also Mark 4: 23; 

6:31; 10:40; Luke7:40; 12:4; Acts4:14; 7:42; 23:17, 18,19; 

PA BASS A Nite Biey 


369. The Infinitive of Result. The Infinitive may be 
used to denote the result of the action expressed by the 


principal verb. When so used it is usually introduced by 
@date. HA. 9538; G. 1449. 


Mark 4:37; xal Ta kipara éréBadAev eis TO TAOlOV, WoTE HON EAL- 
CecBat 76 zAotov, and the waves beat into the boat, insomuch that the 
boat was now filling. 

1 Thess. 1:8; €y avril torw 9 miotis tuadv 4 mpos Tov Deov e&eAn- 
Avoev, wore pH yxpeiav exe uas radrEtv TL, in every place your 
faith to God-ward is gone forth, so that we need not to speak anything. 


370. Under the general head of expressions of result it is 
necessary to distinguish three different conceptions : 


(a) Actual result, conceived of and affirmed as actual; in this 
case classical Greek uses wore with the Indicative. See 236. 
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(6) Tendency or conceived result which it is implied is an 
actual result. In this case the result is thought of as that 
which the action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient 
to produce, and it is the context or the nature of the case only 
which shows that this result is actually produced. In this 
case classical Greek uses wore with the Infinitive. 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of and affirmed 
simply as such. In this case the result is one which the 
action of the principal verb is adapted or sufficient to 
produce, though the actual production is either left in doubt, 
or is indicated by the context not to have taken place. Clas- 
sical Greek employs «ore with the Infinitive (Gn Homer the 
Infinitive without wove). 


To these three may be added as a closely related conception 
which the Greek also expressed by dare with the Infinitive: 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


The constructions by which these several shades of meaning 
are expressed are substantially the same in the New Testament 
as in classical Greek, except that the construction appropriate 
to the second meaning has apparently encroached upon the 
realm of the first meaning, and the line of distinction between 
them has become correspondingly indistinct. “Qore with the 
Indicative occurs very rarely except with the meaning there- 
fore, introducing a principal clause; and this fact, together 
with the large number of instances in which wore with the 
Infinitive is used of a result evidently actual, makes it probable 
that the use of dare with the Infinitive is no longer restricted, 
as in classical Greek, to instances in which the result is thought 
of as theoretical, but is used also of result in fact and in 
thought actual. Cf. G.M'T. 582-584. There remain, however, 
instances entirely similar to those found in classical Greek, in 
which a result shown by the context to be actual is apparently 
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presented simply as one which the event previously expressed 
tends to produce. Between these two classes it is evidently 
impossible to draw a sharp lne of distinction. Cases of the 
third class are expressed in the New Testament by the Infini- 
tive with or without wore. Cf. also 218 and 398. 


371. The following examples illustrate New Testament 
usage : 

(a) Actual result conceived and affirmed as such. 

Indicative after wore. 


John 3:16; ovtws yap yyamnoev 6 Oeds Tov KOcpoV wWaoTE TOV vVLOV 
Tov povoyen edwxev, for God so loved the wor ld that he gave his only 
- begotten Son. 


Infinitive after wore. 


Mark 9:26; éyevero woel vexpos wate Tov’s ToAAOUs A€yely OTL azré- 
Gavev, he became as one dead ; insomuch that the more part said that 
he was dead. 


(6) Tendency, by implication realized in actual result. In- 
finitive, usually after aore. 


Luke 12:1; é€v ois émuvvax$eacav tov prpiadov Tod dyAov, wate 
Katamatetv aAAnAovs, in the meantime, when the many thousanis of the 
multitude were gathered together, so as to tread one upon another. 

Rey. 5:5; idov évixnoev 6 NEewv 6 &x THS HvAjs “Jovd1, 7 pila Aaveid, 
avorgat TO uAtov, behold the lion that is of the tribe of Judah, the 
Root of David, hath overcome, to open the book. See also Acts A: 29; 
2 Cou. t 38; 2 ihess, 2:24: 


(c) Tendency or conceived result thought of as such. In- 
finitive, usually after wore. 


1 Cor. 13:2; Kav é€xw racav thy Tiotw woTe dpyn peOotaverv, and if 
I have all faith, so as to remove mountains. 

Matt. 10:1; edwxey airois eLovaiav mvevpdtwv dkabdotwv wore ék- 
Bare avira, he gave them authority over unclean spirits to cast them 
out. Here probably belongs also Rom. 1:10. See also 2 Cor. 2 
Rey. 16: 9. 
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Rem. ‘he Infinitive in Heb. 6: 10, od yap Géixos 6 eds eridabécba, 
must *also be accounted an Infinitive of conceived result. The origin of 
this idiom may be an impersonal construction (cf. G.MT. 762), but it 
has departed in meaning as well as in form from its original. The mean- 
ing of this sentence is not, Jt would not be unjust for God to forget, but, 
God is not unjust so as to forget. 


(d) Purpose, i.e. intended result. 


Luke 4:29; kat ynyayov aitov ews éppvos Tov Gpovs woTE Kata- 
Kpynpvicar avtov, and they led him unto the brow of the hill that 
they might throw him down headlong. See also Luke 20 : 20. 


Rem. In Matt. 27:1, wore with the Infinitive stands in definitive appo- 
sition with cvpBovXor, defining the content of the plan, rather than ex- 
pressing the purpose of making it. : 


372. The Infinitive is used with ws in Luke 9:52 according to the 
reading adopted by WH. (most editors read wore) and in Acts 20:24 
according to the generally adopted reading (WH. read a Subjunctive). 
In both cases the phrase denotes purpose. No instance of ws with the 
Infinitive denoting result occurs in the New Testament. See 7h. ws, III., 
and references cited there, and cf. G. 1456. In 2 Cor. 10:9 ws dy is used 
with the Infinitive. This usage also occurs rarely in classical and later 
Greek. See Alf. ad loc. and Gr. p. 230. The phrase is elliptical, the In- 
finitive most probably expressing purpose and ws dy modifying it in the 
sense of quasi. WWM. p. 390; WT. p. 310. 


373. In the New Testament the Infinitive is not used either with wore 
or é¢ @ or é¢’ gre in the sense on condition that. HA. 953, b; G. 
1453, 1460. . 


374. The classical usage of an Infinitive (of conceived result) with 7, 
or 7 wore, Or 7 ws, after a comparative, does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The Infinitive after 7 in the New Testament is used as the correla- 
tive of some preceding word or phrase, and usually as a nominative. See 
Luke 18+25; Acts 20:35. On Acts 17: 21 cf. 368. 


375. Somewhat akin in force to the Infinitive of (conceived) 
result, but probably of Hebraistic origin, is the Infinitive used 
to define more closely the content of the action denoted by a 
previous verb or noun. Cf. H7. 29, 3, e. 
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Acts 15:10; viv ovy ti weipalere tov Oeov, éribetvar Cuyov émt Tov 
TpaxnArov Tav pabnrav, now therefore why tempt ye God, that ye 
should put (i.e. by putting, or in that ye put) a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples? Cf. Ps. 78:18 (Hebrew). 

Heb. 5:5; ovtws Kal 6 xptatos ovx eavtoy edogacey yevnOnvar apxvepEea, 
so Christ also glorified not himself to be made a high priest. See also 
Dukes land (2 scien Same slo. ayicyats, 2213-" Rs: sol 2 - 28; 
39,40. See Ryle and James, Ps. Sol. p. 1xxxiii. 


376. The Infinitive limiting Adjectives and Adverbs. 
The Infinitive is used with adjectives and adverbs of abdil- 
ity, fitness, readiness, etc., to denote that which one is or is 
not able, fit, or ready to do. HA. 952; G. 1526. 


Mark 1:7; ov ovk eipi ixavos KiWas Atoat Tov ivavta TOV trodnuATwV 
avtov, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and 
unloose. 

2 Tim. 2:2; ores ixavol écovrat Kat étépovs d1dagat, who shall be able 
to teach others also. 

Rev. 4:11; dos et, 6 Kvptos Kal 6 Beds nyav, AaBety tHv Sogav Kat 
THY Tiny Kat Thy dvvapuv, worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to 
receive the glory and the honor and the power. See also Luke 14:31; 
2Cor. 1214. 


377. The Infinitive may be used after any adjective to limit 
its application to a particular action. HA. 952; G. 1528. 
Heb. 5:11; zepi ov words july 6 Adyos Kai ducEepunvevtos Eye, 

of whom we have many things to say, and hard of interpretation —a 

felicitous free translation. More literally it would read, concerning 


whom our discourse is much, and hard of interpretation to state, i.e. 
hard to state intelligibly. 


378. The Infinitive limiting Nouns. The Infinitive is 
used with abstract nouns of ability, authority, need, hope, 
etc., to denote that which one has, or has not, ability, 
authority, necd, etc., to do. Here may also be included 
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the Infinitive after @pa, which implies a necessity. A. 
952; G. 1521. 


Matt. 3:14; é€yo xpelav exw tro cov BarticOnva, I have need to be 
baptized of thee. 

Johu 1:12; wey atrots eEovoiay téxva OGeod yevéobar, to them gave 
he the right to become children of God. 

Rom. 13:11; kat rotvro eidores Tov Katpov, OTL Wpa ndn Luas eF UTVOV 
eyepOnvat, and this, knowing the season, that now it is high time for you 
to awake out of sleep. See also 2 Cor. 10:15; Rey. 9: 10. 


379. The Infinitive is also occasionally used after con- 
crete nouns cognate with verbs which take an object In- 
finitive. 


Gal. 5:3; dgereryns éativ dAov Tov vouov moncat, he is a debtor to 
do the whole law. 


380. The Infinitive is used after zpiv or rpiv 7. HA. 
955; G. 1469-1474. 


Mark 14:30; zpiv 7 dis aAéxtopa dwvycat Tpis pe azapvynoy, before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

John 4:49; Kvpue, kata BnOc rpiv amofavety TO ratdiov pov, Sir, come 
downere my child die. 


381. The use of 7 after mplv, which occurs twice in the Iliad, fre- 
quently in Herodotus, and rarely in Attic writers, is well attested in three 
of the thirteen instances in the New Testament in which piv is used 
with the Infinitive, and occurs as a variant in other passages. G. 1474. 


382. As respects the mood which follows ply or rpiv 7, New Testa- 
ment usage is the same as that of Post-Homeric Greek in general, in that 
the Infinitive is generally (in the New Testament invariably) used when 
the leading clause is affirmative ; the Subjunctive and Optative occur only 
after a negative leading clause. The Indicative after ply which some- 
times occurs in classical Greek, chiefly after a negative leading clause, is 
not found in the New Testament. HA. 924, a; G. 1470. 
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383. The Infinitive used absolutely in a parenthetic clause 
occurs but once in the New Testament. HA. 956; G. 1534. 


Heb. 7:9; ws ézos eizety, so to speak. 


384. The Infinitive as Subject. The Infinitive may 
be used as the subject of a finite verb. MA. 949, 959; 
G Aol. 

Matt. 3:15; ovrTw yap mperov éotiv nuly tAnpOoar Tacay diKatoctvny, 
for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness. 

Luke 18:25; evxorwtepov yap éotw KapndAov dua Ttpypatos Bedovns 
eiaeAGety, for it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s eye. 


See also Mark 3:4; Luke 16:17; 20:22; Gal. 4:18. 


385. The Infinitive with subject accusative sometimes 
stands as the subject of an impersonal verb (Soxei, etc.). Fre- 
quently, however, the personal construction is employed, that 
which is properly the subject of the Infinitive being put in the 
nominative as the subject of the principal verb. But the logi- 
cal relation is the same in either case. HA. 944. 

In the New Testament the personal construction is regularly 
employed with doxet. 


Acts 17:18; Eevwv dapoviwv doxel KatayyeXeds etvat, he seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods. See also Gal. 2:9; Jas. 1: 26, etc. 


Rem. Concerning the Infinitive as subject of éyévero, see 357, 360. 


386. The Infinitive as Appositive. The Infinitive may 
stand in apposition with a noun or pronoun. HA. 950; 


G. 1517. 


Jas. 1:27; Opyoxeia kabapa Kai apiavros . . . avtyn eoriv, ém- 
, > \ \ , > A , x, A ene. 
okertecOan dppavors Kal xnpas év TH Ore airayv, pure religion 
and undefiled .. . is this, to visit orphans and widows in their afflic- 
tion. See also Acts 15:28; 1 Thess. 4:3. 


387. The Infinitive as Object. The Infinitive may be 
used as the object of a verb. The verbs which are thus 
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limited by an Infinitive are in part such as take a noun or 
pronoun in the accusative as object, in part such as take a 
noun or pronoun in the genitive as object, in part verbs 
which cannot take a noun or pronoun as object but require 
an Infinitive to complete their meaning. HA. 948; G. 
1518, 1519. 


Matt. 19:14; dere ra masdia Kal py KwAvere aiTa éAOety mpos pe, 
suffer the little children, and forbid them not, to come unto me. 

Mark 12:12; kal élytovv avtov Kpatnoa, and they sought to lay hold 
on him. 

Luke 16:3; oxdmrey ovk ioxvw, erate aicyivopat, I have not strength 
to dig; to beg I am ashamed. 

Heb. 7:25; o0ev cat owlew eis TO wavTedes Svvatat, wherefore also he 
is able to save to the uttermost. See also Matt. 1:19; John 5:18; 
Rom. 14:2; Gal. 3: 2, et freq. 


388. The Infinitive ya¢pew in salutations is to be regarded 
as the object of an unexpressed verb of bidding. 


Acts 23:26; KAavéduos Avoias TO Kpatioctm Hyenove PyALKL XaLpety, 
Claudius Lysias unto the most excellent governor Felix, greeting. 

Jas. 1:1; “IdkwBos . . . tats dwdexa gvdals Tals év TH Siaoropa 
xaipev, James .. . to the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion, 
greeting. 


389. The verbal idea governing the Infinitive is sometimes implied 
rather than expressed. The Infinitive rexe?y in Rev. 12:2 is doubtless an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of desire implied in the preceding 
participles. The Infinitive pedocac@a in Acts 5:3 may be regarded as an 
object Infinitive governed by the idea of persuading implied in érAnpwcev 
Thy kapdlav, or as an Infinitive of conceived result. Cf. 870 (c). 


390. The Infinitive in Indirect Discourse. The Infini- 
tive is frequently used in the indirect quotation of asser- 
tions. It is usually the object of a verb of saying or of 
thinking, or the subject of such a verb in the passive 


voice. HA. 946; G. 1522. 
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Mark 12:18; ofrwes A€yovow avacracw py eivat, which say that there is 
no resurrection. — 

John 21:25; ovd atrov oipar tov Kdcpov xwpyoew Ta ypadopeva. 
BuBria, I suppose that even the world itself will not contain the books 
that will be written. 

Heb. 11:5; po yap rhs petabeoews pepaptipyrar evapeotyKévar TH 
Jew, for before his translation he had witness borne to him that he 
had been well-pleasing unto God. See also Luke 2:26; 22:34; 
2446 (@); John 12:29; Acts 16:27; Rom. 15:8; 2 Tim. 2:18; 
1 John 2:9. 


Rem. 1. Respecting the force of the tenses of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 110-114. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of negatives with the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, see 480-482. . 


391. The Infinitive occurs frequently as object after verbs 
of hoping, promising, swearing, and commanding, with a force 
closely akin to that of the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
Such instances are not, however, usually included under that 
head. Cf. 537, and G.MT. 684. 
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392. The prefixing of the article to the Infinitive tends to 
the obscuring of its original dative force, while it emphasizes 
its new substantive character as anoun which can be used in 
any case. Some of the uses of the Infinitive with the article 
differ from those without the article only by the greater em- 
phasis on the substantive character of the form. ‘This is the 
case with its use as subject and object. Others express nearly ° 
the same relations which were expressed by the Infinitive 
without the article, but with a different thought of the case- 
relation involved. Thus the use of the Infinitive without the 
article after adjectives of fitness, worthiness, etc., doubtless 
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sprang originally from the thought of the Infinitive as a dative. 
The Infinitive with the article after such adjectives is thought 
of as a genitive, as is evident from the use of the article roi. 
The difference in meaning is, however, very shght. Compare 
the English worthy to receive and worthy of receiving. Still 
other uses of the Infinitive with the article are wholly new, 
being developed only after the Infinitive had begun to be used 
with the article. To this class belongs the use of the Infini- 
tive after prepositions. 

Rem. The Infinitive with the article being by means of that article 


practically a declinable noun, the various uses are grouped in the follow- 
ing sections according to cases. 


393. The Infinitive with ro as Subject. The Infinitive 
with the article re is used as the subject of a finite verb. 
HA. 959; G. 1542. 

Matt. 15:20; ro 8€ avirrous yepolv payety od Kowol Tov avOpwror, 


but to eat with unwashen hands defileth not the man. See also Matt. 
20: 23: Mark 9210; 12:33; Rom: 14221: 


394. The Infinitive with to as Object. The Infinitive 
with the article ro is used as the object of a transitive 


verb. This usage is far less common than the object 
Infinitive without the article. HA. 959; G. 1548. 


Acts 25:11; ov rapatrodpar td amobavety, I refuse not to die. See 
also.2) Cor) 81h; Phile2=6: 


395. The Infinitive with the Article, in Apposition. 
The Infinitive with the article may stand in apposition with 
a preceding noun or pronoun. 

Rom. 4:13; ov yap dua vouov 9 érayyeAta TO “ABpadm 7) TO o7ep- 
part avTov, TO KANpovomov avTOV Elva KOcpov, for not through the 


law was the promise to Abraham or to his seed, that he should be heir 
of the world. 
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2 Cor. 2:1; ékpwa yap euavte rotTo, To py wédw ev Ady Tpds pas 
eXOety, for I determined this for myself, that I would not come again to 
you with sorrow. See also Rom. 14:13. 


396. The Infinitive with to. The Infinitive with the 
article rT is used in classical Greek to express cause, man- 
ner, means. In the New Testament it is used to express 


cause. Its only other use is after the preposition év. HA. 
DOD 5 5Gre Lon(: 


2 Cor. 2:13; ro py edpetv pe Titov tov adeApov pov, because I found 
not Titus my brother. 


397. The Infinitive of Purpose with tov. The Infini- 
tive with the article Tod is used to express the purpose of 


the action or state denoted by the principal verb. AA. 
960; G. 1548. 


Matt. 2:13; pedAa yap Hpsdns Cnrety to raid/ov Tov doXeoat avTo, 
Jor Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. See also Matt. 
24:40; Luke 2: 24, 27; Acts 26:18; Phil. 3:10. 


Rem. That the Infinitive with tod expresses purpose with substan- 
tially the same force as the simple Infinitive appears from the joining of 
the two together by kai. 


Luke 2 : 22, 24; avyjyayov avrov eis “lepoooAvpa rapactycar TH Kupiv, 

. Kal TOU dovvat Ovaiav, they brought him up to Jerusalem, to pre- 

sent him to the Lord, and to offer a sacrifice. Cf. also Luke 1:76, 
ies hs FO: 


398. The Infinitive of Result with tov. The Infinitive 
with the article tod is occasionally used in the New Tes- 
tament to express conceived result. Cf. 218 and 369-871. 
Matt. 21:32; tpets de iddvres ovde pereueAnOnte VaTEpov Tod mLOTED- 

gat avT@, and ye, when ye saw it, did not even repent afterward, 


so as to believe him. See also Acts 7:19; Rom. 7:3; probably also 
mcs le: A0; cr. Gen; 64 22% 19:21; 34:17, 22: Isa. 5214. 
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Reo. “Meyer takes the Infinitive phrase ToO wy eivac in Rom. 7:3 as 
expressing a divine purpose, and adds that rod with the Infinitive never 
expresses result, not even in Acts 7:19. But this is grammatical purism 
not justified by the evidence. The uniformly telic force of roi with the 
Infinitive can be maintained only by evasive definition or forced inter- 
pretation. 


399. The Infinitive with tod after Adjectives. The 
Infinitive with the article rod is used with such adjectives 
as may be limited by a simple Infinitive. AA. 959; G. 
1547. Cf. 376. 


Acts 23:15; €rowol éopev Tod aveActy avtov, we are ready to slay him. 
See also Luke 24: 20. 


400. The Infinitive with tod after Nouns. The Infini- 
tive with the article tov is used to limit nouns. The rela- 
tions thus expressed are very various and are not always 
easy to define exactly. Instances occur not only, as in 
classical Greek, of the objective genitive, but also of the 
genitive of characteristic, the genitive of connection, and 
the appositional genitive. MA. 959; G. 1547. 


Heb. 5:12; wadw yxpelav éxere tod dudacKev tpas, ye have need again 
that some one teach you. 

Luke 2:21; kai dre érAncOnoav Auepar 6KTO Tov TeEpiTELEtV avTOY, 
and when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him. 

Rom. 11:8; édwxev avtots 6 eds rveipa Kataviews, 6POadrpovs TOV 
py Br€rewv Kat ata Tov py akovew, God gave them a spirit of stupor, 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not. See also Luke 1:57, 74; 
22 6's" 20 219% 21 3226 92k Gr. Acts: 1429 = 20 sic OMe ee 
1 Cor. 9:10; 2 Cor. 8:11; 7 Pet.4.317; ck Gen. 1623; PSams2222: 


401. The Infinitive with 7ov after Verbs that take the 
Genitive. The Infinitive with 70d is used as the object of 
verbs which take a noun in the genitive as object, especially 
of verbs of hindering, ete. HA. 959, 963; G. 1547, 1549. 
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Luke 1:9; édaye Tod Ovpuaoas, it was his lot (prop. he obtained by lot) 
to burn incense. 

2 Cor. 1:8; wate eEaropyOnvar nuas Kat tov Cyv, insomuch that we de- 
spaired even of life. 

Rom. 15:22; duo Kat évexorrounvy Ta moAAG TOV €AGEty pos Tpas, 
wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to you. 


Ci. Gens 34: 19 Ps. Sol. 2 228, 29: 


402. In classical Greek, verbs of hindering are followed by 
three constructions, (a) Infinitive without the article, (b) In- 
finitive with rod, (c) Infinitive with ro. My may be used or 
omitted with the Infinitive without difference of meaning. 
HAS IGa G7 149 vole GM (Oia(exx.,). - In the New 
Testament, all these constructions occur except that with 76 px. 
See Matt. 19:14; Rom. 15:22; 1 Cor. 14:39; Gal. 5:7; 
Acts 10:47. 


403. The Infinitive with 70d u# after verbs of hindering is closely akin 
to the Infinitive of Result. Cf. Luke 24:16; Acts 14:18. 


Rem. Meyer’s interpretation of rod wh émeyvdvac adrdy in Luke 24: 16 
as expressing a divine purpose (the English translation does not correctly 
represent the meaning of the German original), is not required by New 
Testament usage. The Greek most naturally means, Their eyes were 
held from knowing him. Cf. 598, Rem. 


404. The Infinitive with tov as Subject or Object. 
The Infinitive with rod is used even as the subject of a 
finite verb or as the object of transitive verbs which regu- 
larly take a direct object. This is a wide departure from 
classical usage, and indicates that the sense of the genitive 
character of the article rod before the Infinitive was partly 
lostin later Greek. 6B. p.270; WM. pp. 411f.; WT. pp. 327f. 
Acts 27:15; é€xpi@n tov arrordetv Has eis Thy “Iradiav, it was determined 

that we should sail for Italy. See also Luke 4:10; 5:7; Acts 3:12; 


WWE loecUe olvake: 20.20% 1 Sam. 12.23: Keel. 4:13, 17; 
1 Macc. 3: 15. 
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405. The origin of this use of the Infinitive with rod is perhaps in such 
usages aS appear in Luke 17:1; 1 Cor. 16:4; and still more in such as 
that in Luke 4:10. In Luke 17:1 the genitive is apparently suggested 
by the idea of hindering or avoiding in the adjective dvévéexrov; in 
1 Cor. 16:4 it is the adjective do» which gives occasion to the genitive ; 
but in both cases the Infinitive seems to be logically the subject of the 
copulative verb, the adjective being the predicate. Whether this con- 
struction represents the thought in the mind of the writer, or whether 
the expression is rather to be regarded as an impersonal one, the Infini- 
tive being dependent on the predicate adjective, cannot with confidence 
be decided. Such usages as Luke 4:10 and 5:7 doubtless owe their 
origin to the same mental process by which a clause introduced by iva 
came to stand as the object of a verb of exhorting. Ps. Sol. 2:28 com- 
pared with Luke 12:45 is also suggestive. It is doubtless the idea of 
hindering in xpovigw that gives rise to the genitive in the former passage ; 
in the latter the Infinitive is a direct object. 


406. The Infinitive with the Article governed by 
Prepositions. The Infinitive with the article 70, tod, To 
is governed by prepositions. AA. 959; G. 1546. 

The prepositions so used in the New Testament are: 
with the accusative, da, e’s, weTa, mpos; With the genitive, 
avtt, dud, éx, évexev, €ws, mpo; With the dative, ev. 


Mark 4:6; Kat da To py éxew pilav éEnpavOn, and because it had no 
root, it withered away. 

1 Thess. 3:5; éxeuwa eis TO yv@va THY TioTW vporv, I sent that I might 
know your faith. 

Mark 14:28; dAAG pera TO eyepOnval pe Tpoaéw imas eis THY Tadc- 
Aaiav, howbeit, after I am raised up, I will go before you into Galilee. 

Matt. 6:1; apooéyere [de] THv Sixaoovvynv vuav wy ToLEty EuTpoobeV 
tov avOpwrwv mpos TO Oeabjvat avrots, take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men, to be seen of them. 

Gal. 3:23; mpd tod d& édXOeiv Thy rictW bird vopov Eppovpovpueba, but 
before faith came, we were kept in ward under the law. 

Luke 24:51; kat éyévero €v T@ evAoyely avTov avTovs dueoTH ar 
avtov, and it came to pass, while he blessed them, he parted from them. 


407. These prepositions vary greatly in frequency in the 
New Testament. Eis occurs with the Infinitive 63 times 
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(Infinitives 72); éy 52 times (Infinitives 56); da with the 
Accusative 27 times (Infinitives 31); pera 15 times; zpos 12 
times; zpo 9 times; each of the others once (WH. tezt). See 
Votaw, Infinitive in Biblical Greek, p. 20; cf. G.MT. 800-802. 


408. Aid governing the Infinitive with ré denotes cause, and is nearly 
equivalent to 6re or 6167e with the Indicative, differing in that the Infini- 
tive gives in itself no indication of the time of the action. 


Jas. 4:2,35; ovk éyere bua TO py aireloOa tudas: aireire Kal ov Aap- 
Bavere, d:6Te Kaks aitetobe, ye have not, because ye ask not. Ye 
ask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss. 


In Mark 5: 4 6:é4 with the Infinitive expresses the evidence rather than 
the cause strictly so called. 


409. Eis governing the Infinitive with +6 most commonly expresses 
purpose. It is employed with special frequency by Paul, but occurs also 
in Heb., 1 Pet., and Jas. 


Rom. 8:29; dru ovs zpo¢éyva, Kat rpowpicev Guppopdous THs €iKOvos 
TOU Viov aUTOD, Eis TO Eival AVTOY TpwTOTOKOY ev TOAAOIS adeA dois, 
for whom he foreknew, he also foreordained to be conformed to the 
image of his Son, that he might be the first-born among many brethren. 
Secedisoo hon. ett an 20,e7 245 bpm. 12: Phil; Pies deb, 
Pky dass ll Sis. Petaco s 0s 


410. Eis with the Infinitive is also used, like the simple Infinitive, to 
represent an indirect object. Cf. 3868. 


1 Cor. 11:22; pa) yap oikias ovK éxere eis TO eo flew Kal rive, what ? 
have ye not houses to eat and to drink in? See also Matt. 20:19; 
26: 2. 


411. Eis with the Infinitive also expresses tendency, measure of effect, 
or result, conceived or actual. 


Heb. 11:3; riorer vootpev xarnpticba rovs aidvas pnuate Oeod, «is 
TO pn €K atvopevwv TO BXAEropevov yeyovevat, by faith we under- 
stand that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that 
what is seen hath not been made out of things which do appear. See 
also Rom. 12% 3;.2 Cor. 8:6; Gal. 3: 17;.1 Thess. 2:16. 
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Eis 76 éoOtey in 1 Cor. 8:10 either expresses measure of effect or is the 
indirect object of ofkodounOjoera:. Eis 70 eivar avrovds dvatodoyyTous in 
Rom. 1:20 might appropriately be interpreted as expressing purpose but 
for the causal clause which follows. ‘This clause could be joined to an 
expression of purpose only by supposing an ellipsis of some such expres- 
sion as kal ovrws eiciv, and seems therefore to require that eis 7é eivac be 
interpreted as expressing result. 


Rem. Meyer’s dictum (see on Rom. 1:20) that eés with the articular 
Infinitive is always telic, is, like his similar dictum respecting rod with 
the Infinitive, a case of grammatical purism, not justified by the evidence. 


412. Eis with the Infinitive is also used, like va with the Subjunctive, 
or the simple Infinitive, as the direct object of verbs of exhorting, etc. 
i Rhess2 2 2307 hesspezin 2: 


413, E’s with the Infinitive is still further used, like the simple Infini- 
tive, to limit an adjective, as in Jas. 1: 19, or a noun, as in Phil. 1: 25. 


414, Ipés governing the Infinitive with 76 usually expresses purpose ; 
it is occasionally used with the sense, with reference to. 


Matt. 6:1; arpocéxere [6€] tH dixarocvvny tov pH Toletvy Eurpocbev 
Tov avOpworwv pds TO Oeabnvar avtots, but take heed that ye do not 
your rightevusness before men, to be seen of them. 

Matt. 26:12; Badrotoa yap avtyn TO pipov Toto él TOD THpaTos pov 
Tpos TO evTadhiacar pe Erroinoev, for in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it to prepare me for burial. See also Matt. 
5:28; 18:30; 2 Cor.3:13; Eph. 6:11, etc. (purpose); Luke 18:1 
(reference). 


415. °Ev governing the Infinitive with 7¢ is most commonly temporal, 
but occasionally expresses other relations, such as manner, means, Or 
content. This construction is especially frequent in Luke and Acts. 
Luke 8:5; kai év To o7eipew avtov O pev Execev Tapa THY ddov, and 

as he sowed, some fell by the way side. 

Acts 3:26; tyuly mpa@rov avactynoas 6 beds Tov ralda avTov ameoTetev 
avTov evAoyotvTa tuas ev TO amooTtpehew exacTov ard Tay Tovy- 
plov [vpov], unto you first God, having raised up his Servant, sent him 
to bless you, in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 
See also Luke 1:8; Acts 9:3; 11:15; Ps. Sol. 1:1 (temporal); 
Luke'12:15; Acts 4:30: Hebs2'>8s 3:12, 15--Ps ‘Sol bess Gens 
19:16; 34: 15. 
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416. The force of the other prepositions used with the Infinitive 
scarcely needs special definition, the meaning of each being in genera! 
the same as that of the same preposition governing nouns. Respecting 
the force of the tenses after prepositions, see 104-109. 


417. Concerning the Infinitive without the article governed by prepo- 
sitions, see G.MT. 805, and cf. Gen. 10:19. The Infinitive yéveoOac in 
Acts 4:30, which is by R.V. taken as the object of 60s is more probably 
governed by the preposition év. It is however not strictly without the 
article, the 7 which precedes éxreivey belonging in effect also to ylvecOar. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


418. The Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in part 
the characteristics of both the verb and the adjective. As a 
verb it has both tense functions and functions which may be 
designated as modal functions, being analogous to those which 
in the case of verbs in the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative — 
belong to the mood. For the proper understanding of a par-— 
ticiple, therefore, it is necessary to consider (a) The grammat- . 
ical agreement, (b) The use of the tense, and (c) The logical 
force or modal function. The first and second of these have 
already been treated, grammatical agreement in 116, the uses 
of the tenses in 118-156. It remains to consider the logical 
force or modal function of the participle. From the point of 
view of the interpreter this is usually the matter of most 
importance. 


419. In respect to logical force, participles may be classified. 
as Adjective, Adverbial, and Substantive. 


Rem. 1. The terminology here employed for the classification of parti- 
ciples differs somewhat from that commonly employed. It is adopted 
substantially from the article of Professor Wm. Arnold Stevens, ‘* On 
the Substantive Use of the Greek Participle’? in T.A.P.A. 1872. The 
Adjective Participle corresponds nearly to the Attributive Participle 
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as treated in G. and HA., the Adverbial Participle to the Circum- 
stantial Participle, and the Substantive Participle to the Supplementary 
Participle. 


Rem. 2. Respecting the use of the negatives uy and ov with partici- 
ples, see 485. 


THE ADJECTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


420. The Adjective Participle limits its subject directly 
and exclusively. It attributes the action which it denotes 
to the subject as a quality or characteristic, or assigns the 
subject to the class marked by that action. HA. 965; G. 
1559. 


Acts 10:1, 2; avip 8€ tus év Katoapia dvopate Kopvyduos, éxatovrdp- 
Xns €k omeipns THS KaAovperyns IraAiKns, evoeBins Kal PoBovpevos 
tov Oedv atv TavTi TH oiKwW avdTov, ToL@y EAEnmodvvas TOAAaS TO 
Aad Kal deopevos TOD Geod dia TavTOs, now there was a certain man 
in Cesarea, Cornelius by name, a centurion of a band called the 
Italian band, a devout man and one that feared God with all his house, 
who gave much alms to the people and prayed to God alway. The 
four participles in this sentence are all Adjective Participles, de- 
scribing their subject. This is especially clear in the case of doBov- 
pevos, Which is joined by kad to the adjective etaeBys. For other 
similar examples see Col. 1:21; Jas. 2:15; see also examples 
under the following sections. 


421. The Adjective Participle may be used attributively or 
predicatively. When used attributively it may be either re- 
strictive or explanatory. 


422. The Restrictive Attributive Participle. An at- 
tributive Adjective Participle may be used to define or 
identify its subject, pointing out what person or thing is 
meant. It is then equivalent to a restrictive relative clause. 
Cf. 295. 
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John 6:50; ovTds éorw 6 dpTos 6 €k Tov ovpavov KaTaPaivwr, this is 
the bread which cometh down out of heaven. 

Jude 17; pvycOnte TOV pyuatwv TOV TpoElpNUeVvWOV UO TOV aTo- 
aToOAwV TOU Kuplov nuav Incov Xpiotov, remember the words which 
have been spoken before by the apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


423. The subject of the Restrictive Attributive Participle is 
often omitted. The participle is then an Adjective Participle 
used substantively. Such a participle usually has the article, 
but not invariably. HA. 966; G. 1560. 

Matt. 10:37; 6 @irdav rarépa 7) pntépa trep eve ovK éoti prov aévos, 
he that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. 

Acts 5:14; mpooeriMevto muotevovtes TH Kupio TAYUOn avdpav TE Kal 
yvvatkav, believers were added to the Lord, multitudes both of men and 
women. 

Acts 10:35; adX év mavri Over 6 hoBovpevos airov Kal épyalopevos 
duxatoovvny SeKTOs aiT@ éortiv, but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. 

Rey. 1:3; paxapios 6 avaywaoKkwv Kal ol akovovTes TOUs AOyous TIS 
Tpopyteias Kal TnpodvTEs TA Ev ai’TH yeypappeva, blessed is he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words of the prophecy, and keep the 
things which are written therein. 


424. A noun without the article, or an indefinite pronoun, is 
sometimes limited by a participle with the article. The article 
in this case does not make the noun strictly definite. The 
person or thing referred to is placed within the class charac- 
terized by the action denoted by the participle, and the atten- 
tion is directed to some one or to certain ones of that class, 
who are not, however, more specifically identified. Nearly the 
same meaning is expressed by a participle without the article, 
or on the other hand by a relative clause limiting an indefinite 
substantive. For classical examples of this usage see WM. p. 
136; WT. pp. 109 f. 

Col. 2:8; Brerere pn tis tas €orar 6 avAayayov da THs piroco- 
dias, take heed lest there shall be any one that maketh spoil of you 

through his philosophy. See also Acts 5:17; 10:41; Gal. 1:7. 
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425. A neuter participle with the article is sometimes 
equivalent to an abstract noun. It is then limited by a geni- 
tive like any other abstract noun. HA. 966, b.; G. 1562. ~ 
Phil. 3:8; dua TO trepexov THs yvooews Xpiotov “Incod tov Kvpiov 

prov, because of the excellency [superiority] of the knowledge of Christ 

Jesus my Lord. See also the similar use of neuter adjectives in 

Rom. 2243; 1 Cor. 1220; Phil.475; Heb. 6217. Wa. pp. 2a 

Wiaapps2o4 te : 


426. The Explanatory Attributive Participle. An 
attributive Adjective Participle may be used to describe a 
person or thing already known or identified. It is then 
equivalent to an explanatory relative clause. Cf. 299. 


2 Tim. 1: 8,9; kata dvvamv Oeot, Tov Gwoavtos Puas Kal KadéoavTos 
KAnoet ayia, according to the power of God ; who saved us, and called 
us with a holy calling. 

1 Thess. 1:10; “Incoty rov puopevov nuas ex THs 6pyns THs EpxXouevys, 
Jesus, which delivereth us from the wrath to come. In this example 
pvouevov is explanatory, épxouévys is restrictive. See also Acts 
20-462; Heb: 7:9: 


427. An Attributive Participle when used to limit a noun 
which has the article, stands in the so-called attributive posi- 
tion, i.e. between the article and the noun, or after an article 
following the noun; but when the participle is limited by an 
adverbial phrase, this phrase may stand between the article 
and the noun, and the participle without the article follow the 
noun. It thus results that all the following orders are possi- 
ble: 


(1) article, participle, modifier of the participle, noun ; 
(2) art., mod., part., noun ; 

(3) art., mod., noun, part. ; 

(4) art., part., noun, mod. ; 

(5) art., noun, art., mod., part. ; 
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(6) art., noun, art., part., mod. See Professor Charles Short’s 
essay on The Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, in Yonge’s 
English-Greek Lexicon, pp. xlix. f.; A. 464, 8; HA. 667, a. 


Acts 13:32; kat ypets tuas evayyeAcCouea rHv pos Tovs maTépas 
erayyeriav yevouevyny, and we bring you good tidings of the ers. 
made unto the ne See also Acts 12:10; 26:4, 6; Heb. 2 
and especially Rom. 2:27, where 7 €k @iaews axpoBvotia Tov Seay 
teAovoa Should doubtless be rendered, the uncircumeision which 
by nature fulfils the law (cf. v. 14). 


428. An Attributive Participle equivalent to a relative 
clause, may like a relative clause convey a subsidiary idea of 
cause, purpose, condition, or concession (cf. 294, 296 ff., 317 
ff.). It then partakes of the nature of both the Adjective 
Participle and the Adverbial Participle. Cf. 434. 


Rom. 3:5; pa adikos 6 Beds 6 eripépwv tHv dpynv, is God unright- 
cous, who eeeaese he] visiteth with wrath ? 

Matt. 10:39; 6 etpwv thy Woxnv atrovd amoAéce aityy, Kal 6 dzoXeE- 
gas THV WuynV ai’ToOU EeveKey Ewov evpynoe aityy, he that findeth his 
life shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 

See also vss. 37, 40, 41; cf. vss. 38, 42, and Luke 14 : 26. 


429. The Predicative Adjective Participle. A parti- 
ciple may be used as the predicate of the verb oi or other 
copulative verb. 

Matt. 3:15; ovrw yap mperov éotiv Huty TAnpoooL Taday SiKaLoovvny, 
for thus it is becoming for us to fulfil all righteousness. 
Gal. 1:22; nunv 6€ ayvoovpsevos TH TpoTwHTw Tats ExKANTials THS 

‘Tovdatas, and IT was unknown by face unto the churches of Judea. 
Rey. 1:18; kai éyevounvy vexpos Kat idod Cov ciut eis Tots ai@vas Tov 

aiwvev, and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore. 


430. The Predicative Participle always stands in the so- 
called predicative position, #.e. not in attributive position, 
which is between the article and its noun or after an article 
following the noun. Cf. 427. 
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431. Under the head of the Predicative Participle belong 
those Present and Perfect Participles which, with the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future of the verb, form periphrastic Presents, 
Imperfects, Perfects, Pluperfects, Futures, and Future Perfects. 
Cf. 20, 34, 71, 84, 91, 97; G.MT. 45, 830, 831; B. pp. 308-313; 
S. pp. 131 ff. See Rev. 1:18; Matt. 27:33; Mark 2:18; Luke 
1:21; 13:10; Jas.5 215322, Cor. 9: 35; Luke 22265 ohm fess. 
Matt. 18:18. 


432. To the Greek mind there was doubtless a distinction 
of thought between the participle which retained its adjective 
force and its distinctness from the copula, and that which 
was so joined with the copula as to be felt as an element 
of a compound tense-form. This distinction can usually be 
perceived by us; yet in the nature of the case there will 
occur instances which it will be difficult to assign with cer- 
tainty to one class or the other. Since, moreover, an Adjec- 
tive Participle used substantively without the article may 
stand in the predicate, this gives rise to a third possibility. 
A participle without the article standing in the predicate is 
therefore capable of three explanations: 


(a) It may be an Attributive Participle used substantively. 
So probably 


Mark 10:22; nv yap éxwv Ktymata rodAa, for he was one that had 
great possessions. See also John 18: 30. 


(b) It may be a Predicative Participle retaining its adjec- 
tive force. So probably the examples under 429, especially 
Galyaea22: 


(c) It may form with the copula a periphrastic verb-form. 


a“ las nw s ~) 
Luke 5:17; kat éyévero év put Tv HmepOv Kal adros nv diddoKwr, 
and it came to pass on one of those days that he was teaching. 
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433. An Adjective Participle used substantively with the 
article may of course occur as a predicate with a copula. This, 
however, is not properly a Predicative Participle. The presence 
of the article makes its use as a noun easily evident. The 
participle without the article may be as really substantive 
(432, a), but is not so easily distinguished as such. 


Luke 7:19;. ov ef 6 épxopuevos; art thou he that cometh? See also 
Luke 16:15; 22:28. 
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434. The Adverbial Participle logically modifies some 
other verb of the sentence in which it stands, being equiva- 
lent to an adverbial phrase or clause denoting time, condi- 
tion, concession, cause, purpose, means, manner, or attend- 
ant circumstance. HA. 969; G. 1563. Thus we find: 


435. The Adverbial Participle of Time, equivalent to 
a temporal clause. 


Luke 24:36; ratra d€ aitdv AadoWwTwv aitos EoTy ev pécw avTaY, 
and as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst of them. 
John 16:8; kat €XOwv éxetvos eA€yEer Tov KOcpov, and he, when he is 

come, will convict the world. 


436. The Adverbial Participle of Condition, equiva- 
lent to a conditional clause. 


Heb. 2:3; wa@s jpets expevéoucOa tyALKavVTNs apeAXnoavTEs TwTnpias, 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ? 

1 Tim. 4:4; ore rav xtiopa Geod Kadov, kal ovdev aroBXAntov pera 
evxaplatias AapBavopuevov, for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing is to be rejected, if it be received with es ale See. also 
be Cor 11420 ;-Gal.6 <9. 
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437. The Adverbial Participle of Concession, equiva- 
lent to a concessive clause. The concessive force is some- 
times emphasized by prefixing xaimwep or cai ye to the 
participle. 

Acts 13:28; kat pydeutav aitiavy Oavatov eipovtes ytnoavto MeXarov 
dvatpeOnvat avtov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Heb. 5:8; xatzep Ov vids, eusbev ad ov éxabev tHv traxonv, though 
he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which he suffered. 
See also Matt. 14:9; Mark 4:31; Acts 17:27. 


438. A concessive participle refers to a fact which is 
unfavorable to the occurrence of the event denoted by the 
principal verb. Cf. 278. It should be distinguished from the 
participle which is merely antithetical. A participle denoting 
accompanying circumstance, or even condition or cause, may 
be antithetical. See 1 Cor. 4:12, duwxcpevor avexouefa; 2 Cor. 
SOs Galleszicca: 


439. The Adverbial Participle of Cause, equivalent 
to a causal clause. 


Col. 1:3, 4; edxr1pictotmey TO Oew . . . axovoavtes THY rioTW buov ev 
Xpista ‘Inoov, we give thanks to God . . . having heard (because 


we have heard) of your faith in Christ Jesus. 

1 Tim. 4:8; 9 d& etoeBea mpos ravra Op2rwds eotiv, erayyedlav 
éxovta Cuns THs viv Kat THs peAAOVons, but gorlliness is profitable 
for all things, having promise of the life which now is, and of that which 
is to come. See also Matt. 2:3, 10; Acts 9: 26. 


440. ‘Os prefixed to a Participle of Cause imphes that the 
action denoted by the participle is supposed, asserted, or pro- 
fessed by some one, usually the subject of the principal verb, 
to be the cause of the action of the principal verb. © The 
speaker does not say whether the supposed or alleged cause 
actually exists. HA. 978; G. 1574. 
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1 Cor. 4:18; ws py épXopevov dé ov Tpds twas ehvowwOyoay tives, 
but some are puffed up, as though I were not coming to you, 1.e. be- 
cause (as they suppose) I am not coming. See also Acts 23: 15, 
ADs eae 2er5 Os Ik leein 456 We 


44]. The origin of this idiom is probably in a clause of manner con- 
sisting of ws and a finite verb, the latter modified by a Participle of Cause. 
Thus koddfers we Ws Kakovoinoavta, you punish me as having done evil, i.e. 
you punish me because, as you aliege, I have done evil, may have its 
origin in such a sentence as KoAdfers me ws KoAdfers TLVa KaKOTOLnoaYTA, YOU 
punish me, as you punish one who has (or because he has) done evil. Yet 
it is not to be supposed that the Greek any more than the English required 
the supplying of a finite verb after ws. Such phrases in classical Greek 
or in the New Testament are, as they stand and without the addition of 
other words, expressions of cause, the use of ws indicating that the phrase 
describes the opinion or assertion of the subject of the sentence rather 
than of the speaker. 


442. The Adverbial Participle of Purpose, equivalent 
to a final clause. This is usually, but not invariably, in 
the Future tense. 

Acts 8:27; [os] éAyAvOet tpockvvjowy eis “lepovoadynp, who had come 


to Jerusalem to worship. 
Acts 3:26; améoretrey avtov evAoyouvTa bmas, he sent him to bless you. 


443. The Adverbial Participle of Means. This can- 
not usually be resolved into a clause. 
Matt. 6:27; ris d€ €€ tyav pepiypvdv dtvatat mpoobetvar ert tHv 


qAtktav avtTov mXvv éeva, and which of you by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto his stature? See also Acts 16:16; Heb. 2:18. 


444. The Adverbial Participle of Manner, describing 
the manner in which the action denoted by the verb is 
done. 


Acts 2:13; érepou d€ duaxdevalovres éXeyov, but others mocking said. 
See also Luke 19; 48. 
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445. The manner of an action is frequently expressed by 
ws With the participle. 


Mark 1:22; nv yap didacKxwy avrovs ws é€ovotav éxwv Kal ovy ws ot 
ypappatets, for he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

1 Cor. 9:26; ovTws tuKrevw ws ovK aépa dépwr, so fight I as not beat- 
ing the air. 

2 Cor. 5:20; ixép Xpuorod ovy rpecBevouev ws Tod O00 rapaxadodv- 
Tos Ou yay, we are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as 
though God were intreating by us. 


446. When us with the participle is used to express manner, the parti- 
ciple itself may be either an Adjective Participle used substantively or an 
Adverbial Participle of Manner. The origin of such expressions is doubt- 
less, in either case, in a clause of manner consisting of ws and a finite verb 
similar to the principal verb, the participle being either the subject of 
such a verb or an adverbial (or other) limitation of it. Thus d:ddacKer ws 
éxwyv é€ovciav is equivalent to diddoKer ws €xwy efovclav Siddoxer, he teaches 
as one having authority teaches, or diddoKer ws Tis diddoKe Exwv eovolav, he 
teaches as one teaches having authority. Yet in neither case is it to be 
supposed that the Greek, any more than the English, required the sup- 
plying of a finite verb after ws. The phrase as it stood was an expres- 
sion of manner. That the participle, however, was in some cases still 
felt as a substantive (Adjective Participle used substantively) seems 
probable from its being used correlatively with an adjective or noun and 
from the occasional use of the participle with the article. See Mark 1: 22 
above ; also 1 Cor. 7:25; 2 Cor. 6:9, 10; 1 Pet: 2:16; and ch Mark 
6:34; Luke 22:26, 27. That this is not always the case, but that the 
participle itself is sometimes adverbial is evident from such cases as 2 Cor. 
5:20 (see above, 445). 


447. The participle expressing manner or means often 
denotes the same action as that of the principal verb, describ- 
ing it from a different point of view. In this case the participle 
is as respects its tense a (Present or Aorist) Participle of 
Identical Action (cf. 120, 189), while as respects its modal 
function it is a participle of manner or means. 
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Acts 5:30; 6 Oeds trav matépwv yuav ryepev “Incotv, ov tpets 

' dvexeipioacbe Kpeyuaoavtes ert EvAov, the God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus, whom ye slew by hanging him on a tree. See also Acts 
Dera e MO esses I dhs as 2c 


448, In quotations from the Old Testament a participle is 
sometimes placed before a personal form of the same verb. 
The idiom arises from an imitation of the Hebrew construction 
with the Infinitive Absolute. The force of the participle is 
imegeneral intensive. Hr. 28,3, a; B. pp. 313: t.;. WM. pp. 
445 f.; WT. pp. 354 f. 


Heb. 6:14; evAoyav evrAoyyow ce Kal tANOivwv TANOvVo Ge, blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. 


449. The Adverbial Participle of Attendant Circum- 


stance. 


Mark 16:20; éxetvor d€ e€eXMovres exypvéav TavTaxov, Tov Kupiov 
auvepyouvros Kat Tov AOyov BEeBarovvTos, and they went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them and confirming the 
word. 

Luke 4:15; kat avtos edfdackev ev tals cvvaywyats adtov, dofalo- 
[LEVOS i76 mavtwv, and he taught in their synagogues, being glorified 
of all. 

Acts 15:22; rore dof rots dmooroXols Kal Tols mpecBurépols . . . 
exreLapevous avopas €& avtav méupau eis Avtidyevav, then it seemed 
good to the apostles and the elders . . . to choose men out of their com- 
pany and send them to Antioch. 

Acts 18:18; 6 de TlatAos . . . e€rAex eis THY Supiav, Kal ow avTo 
IIpioxiAAa kal “AkvAas, Ketpapevos ev Kevxpeats thy xehadnv, and 
Paul . . . sailed thence for Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila ; 
having shorn his head in Cenchree. 

2 Tim. 4:11; Mapxov avadaBov aye pera ceavtodv, take Mark and 
bring him with thee. See also Luke 5:7; 11:7. 


450. The term ‘attendant’? as used above does not define the tem- 
poral relation of the participle to the verb, but the logical relation. The 
action of a Participle of Attendant Circumstance may precede the action 
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of the principal verb, accompany it, or even follow it. But as respects 
logical relation, it is presented merely as an accompaniment of the action 
of the verb. It does not, e.g., define the time or the cause, or the means 
of the action of the principal verb, but simply prefixes or adds an asso- 
ciated fact or conception. It is thus often equivalent to a codrdinate verb 
with xaé. Though grammatically not an independent element of the 
sentence, the participle in such cases becomes in thought assertive, 
hortatory, Optative, imperative, etc., according to the function of the 
principal verb. 

The position of the Participle of Attendant Circumstance with refer- 
ence to the verb is not determined by any fixed rules, but by the order 
of the writer’s thought, this being in turn governed of course to a certain 
extent by the order of the events. If the action of the participle is ante- 
cedent to that of the verb, the participle most commonly precedes the verb, 
but not invariably. Such a participle is usually in the Aorist tense (154), 
but occasionally in the Present (127). If the action of the participle is 
simultaneous with that of the verb, it may either precede or follow the 
verb, more frequently the latter. It is of course in the Present tense 
(119). If the action of the participle is subsequent to that of the princi- 
pal verb, it almost invariably follows the verb, the tense of the participle 
being determined by the conception of the action as respects its progress. 
The instances of this last-named class are not frequent in the New Testa- 
ment and are perhaps due to Aramaic influence. Cf. 119, Rem.; 146. 


451. The various relations of time, cause, manner, etc., being 
not expressed, but implied by the participle, cases arise in 
which it is impossible to assign the participle unquestionably 
to any one of the above heads. Indeed, more than one of these 
relations may be implied by the same participle. 


452. Tur GENITIVE ABsoLtuTE. An Adverbial Participle 
may stand in agreement with a noun or pronoun in the geni- 
tive without grammatical dependence upon any other part of 
the sentence, the two constituting a genitive absolute phrase 
and expressing any of the adverbial relations enumerated in 
435-449. HA. 970, 971; G. 1568. 

Rom. 9:1; dAnGeav Aéyw ev Xpiord, ov Wevdouar, cvvpapTvpovons 
pLol THS TVVELONTEWS MOU EV TVEVMATL ayiw, I say the truth in Christ, 

I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in the Holy Ghost. 

See also John 8: 30; Acts 12:18; 18:20. 
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453. The noun or pronoun of the genitive absolute phrase regularly 
refers to a person or thing not otherwise mentioned in the sentence. 
Occasionally, however, this principle is violated, and the genitive phrase 
may even refer to the subject of the sentence. ‘This irregularity is some- 
what more frequent in the New Testament than in classical Greek. HA. 
972, d.; G.MT. 850. See Matt.1:18; Acts 22:17, and other examples in 
B. pp. 815 f. 


454. A participle in the genitive absolute occasionally stands alone 
without an accompanying noun or pronoun, when the person or thing 
referred to is easily perceived from the context.: HA. 972, a.; G. 1568; 
G.MT. 848. See Luke 12:36; Rom. 9:11. 


455. The Adverbial Participle always stands in the so-called 
predicative position, ¢.e. not in attributive position, which is 
between the article and its noun or after an article following 
the noun. Cf. 427. 


THE SUBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


456. The Substantive Participle is employed as itself 
the name of an action. It thus performs a function which 
is more commonly discharged by the Infinitive. HA. 980- 
984; G. 1578-1593. 


457. The Substantive Participle as Subject. The 
Substantive Participle may be used as an integral part of 
the subject of a verb, the action which it denotes being 
itself an essential part of that of which the predicate is 
affirmed. 


Matt. 6:16; 6rws pavOow Tots avOpwrois vynotevovTes, that they may 
be seen of men to fast. (Not only they, but their fasting, is to be seen.) 

Acts 5: 42; ovx émavovro didarKovTes Kal evayyeALCopevor TOV ypLoToV 
‘Incodv, they ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus as the Christ. 
See also Matt. 1:18, éyovoa; Mark 6:2, yuwouevar; Luke 5:4, 
Aarov. 
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458. The Substantive Participle as Object. The Sub- 
stantive Participle may be used as an integral part of the 
object of a transitive verb. This occurs especially after 
verbs of perception, the action denoted by the participle 
being itself that which one perceives. 

Luke 8:46; éyw yap éyvov divapu eeAnrAvOviav ax yor, for I per- 
ceived Pome to have Jone out of me. 


John 7 : 32; nkovoav ot Papicator Tov oXAOV seat are. the Pharisees 
heard the multitude murmuring. 


459. With verbs of jinishing, ceasing, etc., the Substantive 
Participle agrees grammatically with the subject of the verb. 
Since, however, certain of these verbs are transitive, the 
action denoted by the participle must in these cases be re- 
garded as logically the object of the verb. 

Matt. 11:1; ore éréAecey 6 ‘Inoots diatacowy tots dwdexa pabyntais 


avtov, when Jesus had finished commanding his twelve disciples. Ct. 
Matt. 18:53; see also Luke 7 : 45. 


460. THE SuBSTANTIVE PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DiIscouRSE. 
A Substantive Participle forming a part of the object of a verb 
is sometimes equivalent to a clause of indirect discourse. 

1 John 4:2; wav mvedpa 0 Gpodroye? “Incotv Xpicrov ev capKt €An- 

AvOoTa €x Tod Deod éoriv, every spirit which confesseth that Jesus 


Christ has come in the flesh is of God. See also Luke 4:23; 
Acts 7:12; 8:28; 3 John 4. 


461. The Substantive Participle as a Limiting Gen- 
itive. The Substantive Participle may be used as an 
integral part of a genitive limiting phrase. 

John 4:393; zodAol eriorevoay eis avTov TOV SapapertOv dua Tov Acyov 

THS yvvaiKos papTupovens, many of the Samaritans believed on him 

because of the word of the woman testifying, 1.e. of the woman’s testi- 


mony. See also Heb. 8:9; and ef. Jos. Ant. 10. 4. 2, where a Sub- 
stantive Participle occurs after a preposition. 
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462. The Substantive Participle, like the Adverbial Parti- 
ciple, always stands in the so-called predicative position. Cf. 
455, and 427. 


463. The Substantive Participle must be carefully distin- 
gushed from the Adjective Participle used substantively. 
The latter designates the doer of an action, the former the 
action itself. “In the one it is the adjective force of the word 
which is substantivized, in the other, the verbal force.” See 
Stevens, u.s., 419, Rem. 1. 


THE USE OF NEGATIVES WITH VERBS. 


464. In the use of the simple negatives ov and py and 
their compounds, ovdé, ovdeis, ovte, ovKeTt, pd, pndeis, pyre, 
pnxert, etc., as also of the double negatives od py and py ov, 
New Testament Greek conforms in the main to classical 
usage, yet exhibits several important variations. The fol- 
lowing sections exhibit the essential features of New Testa- 
ment usage in comparison with that of classical writers; 
rarer and more delicate classical usages which have no 
analogies in New Testament usage are not mentioned; state- 
ments which are not restricted to classical or New Testament 
usage are to be understood as referring to both. What is 
said respecting the simple negatives od and py applies in 
general also to their respective compounds when standing 
alone. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


465. The Indicative in an independent declaratory sentence 
regularly takes od as its negative. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


» > / 
John 1:11; eis ra ida HAOEv, Kal ot idior avrov ov rapeAaBov, he 
came unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. 


Rem. On the use of negatives in later Greek, see Gild., Encroach- 
ments of «7 on ov in later Greek, in A.J. P. I. pp. 46 ff. 
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466. In classical Greek, the Future Indicative used to ex- 
press a prohibition sometimes has ov, sometimes py. LA. 
844; G.MT. 69, 70. 

In the New Testament a Prohibitory Future takes ov. 


Matt. 6:5; Kal drav mpocevyynobe, ovK évecOe ws ot UroKpiTai, and 
when ye pray, ye shall not be as the hypocrites. 


467. In questions that can be answered affirmatively or 
negatively, ov is used with the Indicative to imply that an 
affirmative answer is expected; py to unply that a negative 
answer is expected. HA. 1015; G. 1605. 


Matt. 13:55; ovy ovrds éotiv 6 Tov TEKTOVOS vids, is not this the car- 
penter’s son? 
lord Al NGae 4 GQ ow 2 \ 4 0 aN \ ) , 
John 7:51; py o voxos ymwv Kpiver TOV avOpwrov cay py akovon 
mpOTov Tap avtov, doth our law judge a man, except it first hear from 
himself ? 


468. In Rom. 10:18,19; 1 Cor. 9:4,5; 11:22, uy ov is 
used in rhetorical questions equivalent to affirmative state- 
ments. Each negative has, however, its own proper force, 
ov making the verb negative, and py implying that a negative 
answer is expected to the question thus made negative. 


469. In classical Greek, the Indicative in conditional and 
conditional relative clauses is regularly negatived by py. But 
ov sometimes occurs in conditions of the first class. In this 
case ov negatives the verb of the clause or other single element 
rather than the supposition as such. HA.1021; G. 1610, 1383. 

In the New Testament, conditional clauses of the second 
class (248) are regularly negatived by yy. In other conditional 
clauses and in conditional relative clauses, the Indicative 
usually takes ov as its negative, occasionally py. In con- 
cessive clauses the Indicative takes ov. 
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John 9:33; ef pn Hv ovTos tapa Geod, ovK HdvvaTo Tovety ovder, if this 
man were not from God, he could do nothing. See also Matt. 24: 22. 

Rom. 8:9; e dé Tis rvedpa Xpiorov ovK Exel, oVTOS ovK eaTLy avTod, 
but if any man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. See 
also Luke 14: 26. 

Matt. 10:38; Kal os ov AapBaver TOV GTavpov avTod Kat dKoAovbE 
Omigw ov, OVK éoTLW pov alos, and he that does not take his cross 
and follow after me, is not worthy of me. See also Luke 9:50; 
14:33; cf. 2 Pet. 1:9; 1 John 4: 3. . 

Luke 18:4, 5; ei kai Tov Gedv ov poBorpar ovdé avOpwrov évrperopat, 
dua ye TO Tapexely pol KOTOY THY xXNpav TatTnV EKOLKHTW aUTHY, 
though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her. 

2 Cor. 13:5; 7 ovK émvywwoxere Eavtovs ott “Incots Xpuords év 
byly; ef pyte ddoKipol éore, or know ye not as to your own selves that 
Jesus Christ is in you? unless indeed ye are reprobate. See also 


Jess en (9a) ee bits Ue toy 


Rem. -In Matt. 26:24; Mark 14:21, od occurs in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence of the second class. 


470. It is possible that od in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences in the New Testament is usually to be explained as negativing 
the predicate directly (cf. G. 1585.2; Th. et, II. 11.), u7 on the other 
hand as negativing the supposition as such. Yet the evidence does not 
clearly establish this distinction; to press it in every case is certainly 
an over-refinement. Cf., e.g.,1 John 4:3, wav mvetua 6 wh duodoyet Tov 
*Inoodv ék Tod Oeod ovK éotiv, and 1 John 4:6, os ovK €or éx Tod Geod ovdK 
dxkove. quay. See alsol Tim.6:5 and Tit.1:6, where x7 is used after ei, yet 
quite evidently belongs to the verb rather than to the supposition as such. 


471. Ei wy in the sense of except is used as a fixed phrase, 
without reference to the mood which would follow it if the 
ellipsis were supphed. Cf. 274. 


Matt. 17:8; ovdéva eldoy ef py adtov “Incotv povov, they saw no one 
save Jesus only. 

Mark 9:9; duvecreiAaTo avTots Wa pydevt a eldov SinynowvTa, ei wy 
oTav 6 vids TOV avOpwrov Ex vexpOv avacTy, he charged them that 
they should tell no man what things they had seen, save when the Son 
of man should have arisen from the dead. 
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472. In clauses introduced by py as a conjunction, the 
Indicative takes ov as its negative. After other final particles 
its negative is py. HA. 1021, 1033; G. 1610. 


Rev. 9:4; Kal éppcOn avrats va py adiknoovew Tov XOpTOV THS yNs, 
and it was said unto them that they should not hurt the grass of the 
earth. The continuation of this sentence by ovdé . . . ovdé is a 
syntactical irregularity. Col. 2:8 illustrates the rule. 


473. In indirect discourse the negative of the direct form 
is retained. AHA. 1022; G. 1608. 


Matt. 16:11; was ov voetre ore ov wept apTwv eizov tpiv, how is it 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to you concerning bread 2 


Rem. In 1 John 2:22 a clause of indirect discourse depending on a 
verb meaning to deny contains a redundant ov. Cf. 482, and B. p. 355. 


474. In causal clauses, and in simple relative: clauses not 
expressing purpose or condition, the Indicative is regularly 
negatived by ov. HA. 1021; G. 1608. 


John 8:20; kal ovdels eriacey avTov, ott ovzw eAndrAVOE 7 Wpa avTod, 
and no man took him; because his hour was not yet come. 

Mark 2:24; id¢ ri rowodtow rots caBBaow 6 ovx e€eorwy, behold, why 
do they on the sabbath day that which is not lawful ? 


Rem. 1. In John 3:18 a causal clause has an Indicative with u7. This 
is quite exceptional in the New Testament, but similar instances occur in 
later Greek. JB. p. 549, Gild. u.s. p. 58. 

Rem. 2. Tit. 1:11, dcddcKovres a wh Se? is an exception to the general 
rule for relative clauses, unless indeed the relative clause is to be taken 
as conditional. Cf. 469. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, OPTATIVE, AND 
IMPERATIVE. 


475. The negative of the Subjunctive both in principal and 
in subordinate clauses is py, except in clauses introduced by 
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the conjunction py, lest: In these the negative is ov. Con- 
cerning ov py with the Subjunctive see 487, 488. HA. 1019, 
1033; G. 1610. 


1 John 3:18; py ayara@pev oye, let us not love in word. 

Heb. 4:7; py oxAnptvnte Tas Kapdias buav, harden not your hearts. 

2 Cor. 12:20; oBotpar yap py ws €AOdv ovy olovs GA\w etpw 
vpas, for I fear, lest by any means, when I come, I should find you 
not such as I would. See also Acts 20:16; Rom. 10:15; 1 Cor. 
Dios 


mie 


Rem. 1. In Matt. 25:9 a Subjunctive after the conjunction yu7 is 
negatived by od (WH. margin), or, according to other mss., followed by 
WH. (text) by the strong negative od u7. 


Rem. 2. In Rom. 5:11 00 pévoy limits a verb understood which is 
probably to be taken as a Subjunctive. Cf. 479, 481. 


476. In classical Greek, od is used with the Potential 
Optative; py with the Optative of Wishing. In the New 
Testament, no instance of a negatived Potential Optative 
occurs. With the Optative of Wishing py is used as in 
classical Greek. HA. 1020; G. 1608. 


Gal. 6:14; €uot de py yevorto Kavyaobat, but far be it from me to glory. 
See also Mark 11:14; Rom. 3:4, 6, 31, ete. 


477. In classical Greek, the Optative in subordinate clauses 
takes yy as its negative except in indirect discourse and after 
py, lest. HA. 1021, 1022; G. 1610. 

In the New Testament, no instance of a negatived Optative 
in a subordinate clause occurs. 


478. The negative of the Imperative is py. HA. 1019; 
G. 1610. | 

This rule holds in the New Testament with very rare 
exceptions. 


Luke 12:11; px» pepysvnonre rds [} Te] aroAoynonade, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall answer. See also under 165. 
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479. Of the apparent exceptions to the rule stated above (478), some 
are to be explained as parenthetic non-imperative phrases in the midst of 
imperative sentences. So, clearly, in 1 Cor.5:10, [I meant] not [that 
you should have no company] at all, with the fornicators of this world, etc. 
So also 2 Tim. 2: 14, that they strive not about words, [a thing which is] 
profitable for nothing. The use of ovx rather than uy in 1 Pet. 5:3 seems 
to indicate that the following words, 6 . . . kécmos, are excluded from the 
injunction rather than included in a prohibition. In 1 Pet. 2:18 od pdvoy 
occurs, perhaps as a fixed phrase, after a participle with Imperative of the 
verb eivac understood. On the other hand, it is noticeable that elsewhere 
limitations of the Imperative when negatived regularly take uy. Thus uy 
povoy occurs in John 18:9; Phil. 2:12; Jas. 1:22. Cf. 481. 


NEGATIVES WITH THE INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE. 


480. In classical Greek, the Infinitive usually takes ov as 
its negative in indirect discourse; elsewhere py. HA. 1023, 
1024; G. 1611; but see also Gild. u.s. (465, Rem.) pp. 48 ff. 
on the use of wy with the Infinitive in indirect discourse. 

In the New Testament, the Infinitive regularly takes py 
as its negative in all constructions. 

Matt. 22:23; Aé€yovres py elvat dvacracwy, saying that there is no 
resurrection. — 


Luke 11:42; ratdra d¢ ee roujoa Kaxelva py Tapetvat, but these ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone. 


481. When a limitation of an Infinitive or of its subject 
is to be negatived rather than the Infinitive itself, the negative 
ov 1S sometimes used instead of py. See Rom. 7:6; 1 Cor. 
1:17; Heb. 7:11; 13:9. This principle applies especially 
in the case of the adverb povov. In the New Testament at 
least, od povoy rather than py povov occurs regularly with the 
Infinitive, and this both when the phrase as a whole belongs 
to the Infinitive itself, and when it apples rather to some 
limitation of the Infinitive. See John 11:52; Acts 21:13; 
aD ies LO Wom. 4165 132.5; 2 Cor, 8110; Phil. 
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1:29; 1 Thess. 2:8. Mj povoy is found with the Infinitive 
only in Gal. 4:18. It is perhaps as a fixed phrase, unaffected 
by the Infinitive, that eis ot@@ limits Aoy.oPjver in Acts 19: 27. 


482. A compound of od may occur with an Infinitive depend- 
ent on a principal verb limited by ov, in accordance with the 
principle of 488. 

John 5:30; ov dvvayar eyo rovety ax euavtov ovdev, I can of myself 
do nothing. See also Mark 7:12; Luke 20:40; John 3: 27, ete. 

Probably Acts 26:26 should be translated, J am not persuaded (i.e. 


I cannot believe) that any of these things was hidden from him. B.p. 
300. 


483. The Infinitive after verbs of hindering, denying, etc., 
may take py without change of meaning. Such a negative 
cannot be translated into English. HA. 1029; G. 1615. 


Acts 14:18; kat ratra Aéyovtes poAts KaTéravoav Tovs OXAOUS TOD 
\ , aun : ° : 
py Ovew avrots, and with these sayings scarce restrained they the 
multitudes from doing sacrifice unto them. See also under 402. 


484. In classical Greek, an Infinitive which would regularly 
take wy, usually takes uy ot When it depends on a verb which 
is itself negatived by ov. HA. 1034; G. 1616. 

In the New Testament, the simple negative py is retained 
in such a case. 


Acts 4:20; ov duvducba yap quets a eldapev Kal HKovoapev pr) AaXety, 
for we cannot but speak the things which we saw and heard. 


485. In classical Greek, the participle takes py if it is 
equivalent to a conditional, or conditional relative clause; 
otherwise it takes ov. HA. 1025; G. 1612; Gild. u.s. (465, 
Rem.) pp. 55 ff. 

In the New Testament, participles in all relations usually 
take py as the negative. But participles not conditional in 
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force occasionally take ov, there being in all some seventeen 
instances in the New Testament. | 


Acts 13:28; kai pndeucav airiay Oavarov evpovtes yrynoavTo IleAarov 
avatpeOnvat avtov, and though they found no cause of death in him, 
yet asked they of Pilate that he should be slain. 

Luke 12:33; moujoate éavtois BaddavTia py raAaovmeva, make for 
yourself purses which waz not old. 

John 5:23; 6 pn tys@v Tov viov ov Tyd TOV maTépa, he that honoreth 
not the Son honoreth not the Father. 

Matt. 22:11; «idev exe? avOpwrov ovk évdcdupevoy évdvpa yapov, he 
saw there a man which had not on a wedding-garment. 

Acts 17:63 pa evpovtes 8€ avtovs Esvpov Iacova kat Twas adeAgors eri 
Tous ToATapxas, and not finding them they dragged Jason and certain 
brethren before the rulers of the city. See also Matt. 22:29; Luke 
eee Bo Onn Oslo s Acts 7 + os 132267226225" Gal. 4 8. 
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486. When two simple negatives not constituting a double 
negative, or a compound negative followed by a simple nega- 
tive, occur in the same clause, each has its own independent 
force. The same is also true of course when the negatives 
occur in successive clauses. HA. 1031; G. 1618. 


1 Cor. 12:15; ov mapa tovTo ovK éotw ek Tov GwpaTos, it is not 
therefore not of the body. See also 1 John 3:10; 5: 12. 

Matt. 10:26; ovdev yap éorw Kkexadvppevov 0 ovK amoxaAvdOnoerat, 
for there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed. See also 
1 John 2: 21. 


Rem. Concerning uy od in questions, see 468. 


487. The double negative ov py is used with the Subjunc- 
tive, and more rarely with the Future Indicative, in emphatic 
negative assertions referring to the future. Cf. 172, 66. HA. 
1032; G. 1360, 1361. 
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Mark 13:2; ov py adeOyy ade ALHos eri Aiov ds ov pH KaTadrvOy;, 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another, which shall not be 
thrown down. 

Rey. 2:11; 6 wx@v ov py aduxynOy é€k Tov Gavarov Tod devrépov, he 
that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second death. 

Rey. 7:16; ov mewacovow ere ovd€ dufjoovow Er, ovde py Téon ex 
avtous 6 Atos, they shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, 
neither shall the sun strike upon them at all. On Matt. 25:9 see 
475, Rem. 1. 


488. Ov py is occasionally used with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative expressing a prohibition. Cf. 167, 67, 
Rem. 2. 


489. When a negative is followed by one or more similar 
compound negatives or by the double negative ov uy the effect 
is a strengthened negation. HA. 1030; G. 1619. 


Luke 23:53; ov ovx Hv ovdels ovmw Ketpevos, where never man had yet 
lain. 

Heb. 13:5; ov py ce dv@ ovd ov py ce eyxataXize, I will in no wise 
fail thee, neither will I in any wise forsake thee. 

Rom. 13:8; pydevi pndev dgecrere, owe no man anything. 
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[The Numbers refer to Sections.] 


Adjective Participle, 420-433, see 
under Participle. 

Adjectives of ability, fitness, readi- 
ness, etc., followed by clause with 
iva, 216; followed by Infinitive, 
376 ; followed by eds with the ar- 
ticular Infinitive, 413. 

Adyerbial Participle, 454-455, see 
under Participle. 

Adverbs, limited by Infinitive, 376. 
Aoristic Present, 13; Aoristic Fut- 
ure, 59, 62; Aoristic Perfect, 80. 
Aorist: constant characteristic, 36 ; 
Indefinite, Inceptive, Resultative, 

35, 37. 

Indicative: Historical, 38 ; mo- 
mentary, comprehensive, collec- 
tive, 39, 40, 54; Inceptive, 41; 
Resultative, 42, 87; Gnomic, 43 ; 
Epistolary, 44 ; Dramatic, 45; for 
English Perfect, 46, 52, 54; with 
force of Greek Perfect, 47; for 
English Pluperfect, 48, 52-54 ; in 


166, 167; Optative in indirect dis- 
course, 110, 111; Imperative in 
commands and prohibitions, 168, 
184; Infinitive after prepositions, 
104-109 ; Infinitive after verbs 
signifying to hope, etc., 113; In- 
finitive in indirect discourse, 110, 
114. 

Participle: properly expresses 
not time but action conceived of 
as a simple event, 132, 133; used 
of antecedent action, 134-188; of 
identical action, 159-141; of sub- 
sequent action, 142-145; as inte- 
gral part of the object of a verb 


-of perception, 146; with \avOdvw, 


147; leaving time-relation unde- 
fined, 148; denoting action in 
general simultaneous with that 
of principal verb, 149; with the 
article, equivalent to relative 
clause with verb in Indicative or 
Subjunctive, 185, 144, 150, 151. 


indirect discourse, 49; used pro- | Apodosis: defined, 238; force and 


leptically, 50; in condition con- 
trary to fact, 248; in apodosis of 
such condition, 248, 249; with ay 
in past general supposition, 26, 
315; expressing an unattained 
wish, 27; English equivalents, 52, 
3; distinction between Aorist 
and Imperfect, 56, 57; between 
Aorist and Perfect, 86, 87. 
Dependent Moods, 98; Sub- 
junctive in prohibitions, 162-164, 
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form of, after simple present and 
past particular suppositions, 242, 
243 ; after supposition contrary to 
fact, 248, 249; after future. sup- 
position more probable, 250, 263 ; 
after (implied) future supposition 
with less probability, 259; after 
present general supposition, 260, 
263; after past general supposi- 
tion, 265 ; may have two protases, 
268; may be omitted, 271; its 
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verb may be omitted, 273; im- 
plied in the protasis, 276; after 
concessive protasis, 278. 

Article with the participle, position 
of, 427. 

Attendant circumstance expressed 
by participle, 449, 119, 145. 

Attributive Participle, 421-428, see 
under Participle ; cf. 419, Rem. 1. 

Causal clauses, 228-252; other 
methods of expressing causal re- 
lations, 238 ; negatives in, 474. 

Circumstantial Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 

Commands: expressed by Future 
Indicative, 67; by Subjunctive, 
162-164, 166, 167 ; by Imperative, 
180; by Infinitive, 364 ; negatived 
by wu, 478; apparently negatived 
by ov, 479; negatived by ov uy, 
488 ; indirectly quoted, 204. 

Complete and completed, sense of 
as grammatical terms, 85. 

Conative tenses: Present Indicative, 
11; Imperfect Indicative, 23 ; 
Present Participle, 129. 

Concessive clauses, 278-288 : general 
definition, 278; particles intro- 
ducing, 279-282; use of moods 
and tenses, 283; various classes, 
284-287 ; English translation, 288 ; 
participle equivalent to, 457. 

Conditional sentences, 238-277 ; 
definition, 238 ; express particular 
or general supposition, 259, 240 ; 
classification, 241; six classes, 
242-265 ; peculiarities of, 266-277 ; 
negatives in conditional clauses, 
469, 475. See also Conditional 
Relative sentences, under Relative 
clauses. 

Consecutive clauses, 254-2386 ; 
also Result. 

Definite Relative clauses, see under 
Relative clauses. 


see 
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| Deliberative Future, 70. 

Deliberative Subjunctive, 168; in 
relative clauses, 319. 

Dependent moods, enumerated, 3 ; 
term not strictly applicable, 3, 
Rem. 

Direct Quotations, 534, 335; intro- 
duced by 671, 345; frequent in 
New Testament, 345. 

Dramatic Aorist, 45. 

English Equivalents of Greek Aorist 
Indicative, 52, 53. 

English tenses, three-fold function, 
304. 

Epistolary Aorist, 44. 

Exhortations, expressed by the Sub- 
junctive, 160-162; by the Impera- 
tive, 180. 

Exegetical grammar, scope and re- 
lation to historical grammar, 2. 

Explanatory relative clauses, 295. 

Final clauses (pure), 197-199. For 
relative clauses of purpose, see 
Relative clauses. 

Final Particles, 190; clauses intro- 
duced by, 188; general usage of 
such clauses, 189; usage of several 
particles in detail, 191-195. 

Form and function distinguished, 1. 

Future : 

Indicative: Predictive, 58-66 ; 
Aoristic, 59; Progressive, 60; 
value and significance of these 
distinctions, 61-64 ; assertive and 
promissory force, 65; with ov uy, 
66; Imperative Future, 67; in 
third person, 68; Gnomic, 69; 
Deliberative, 70;  periphrastic 
forms, 71, 72; in final clauses and 
clauses introduced by final par- 
ticles, 198, 199, 205, 211,215, 
218, 224, Rem. 2; in conditional 
clauses, 246, 254, 255; with ef by 
Hebraism with the force of an 
oath, 272; with ef expressing an 
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object of desire, 276; in con- 
cessive clauses referring to the 
future, 285(a@); in conditional 
relative clauses, 3808; in rela- 
tive clauses of purpose, 517; in 
complementary relative clauses, 
318; in relative clauses intro- 
duced by dxpi, 332; negatives 
with Future Indicative, 465, 466. 

Dependent moods, 99; _ peri- 
phrastic form made from pédXeuv, 
100. 

Participle: represents action 
relatively future, 152; of later 
origin than other participles, 152, 
Rem.; periphrastic form made 
from y“éAd\wy and Infinitive, 153. 

Future Perfect Indicative, in New 
Testament only in periphrastic 
form, 98, 94. 

General and particular suppositions: 
expressed, 259, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 

General Present: Indicative, 
Participle, 123-126. 

Genitive absolute, 452-454. 

Gnomic tenses: Present, 12; Aorist, 
43; Future, 69; Perfect, 79. 


Wr: 
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Imperative: in commands and ex- 
hortations, 180 ; in entreaties and 
petitions, 181; expressing con- 
sent or hypothesis, 182, 185 ; force 
of tenses, 184, 163, 165; intro- 
duced by wore, 237; negative of, 
478, 479. 

Imperative Future, 67. 

Imperfect Indicative: Progressive, 
21, 22; Conative, 23; of repeated 
action, 24; expressing an unat- 
tained wish, 27; translated by 
English Perfect, 28 ; translated by 
English Pluperfect, 29; Imper- 
fect of verbs of obligation, etc., 
30-32 ; of verbs of wishing, 33; 
in condition contrary to fact, 248 ; 
in apodosis of such condition, 248, 
249; with &y in conditional rela- 
tive clauses, past general suppo- 
sition, 315 ; in indirect discourse 
for Present Indicative, 348 ; peri- 
phrastic form, 384; distinction 
between Imperfect and Aorist, 56, 
57. 

Inceptive Aorist, 35, 37 ; Indicative, 
41; dependent moods, 98; parti- 
ciple, 137. 


Grammar, relation of, to interpreta-| Indefinite Aorist, 35, 98. 


tion, 2. 

Hebraisms in the New Testament: 
Ei with Future Indicative with 
force of an emphatic assertion, 
272; clause or Infinitive as sub- 
ject of éyévero, 357; Infinitive 
defining content of action of a 
previous verb or noun, 375; in- 
tensive participle, 448. 


Historical grammar, relation to 
exegetical grammar, 2. 
Historical Present, 14; Historical 


Aorist, 

78. 
Hortatory Subjunctive, 160, 161 ; 

introduced by ware, 237. 


38; Historical Perfect, 





Indicative : 

In principal clauses: in un- 
qualified assertions, etc., 157; in 
qualified assertions, 158, 159. 

In subordinate clauses: in final 
clauses and clauses introduced by 
final particles, 198, 199, 205, 211, 
215, 224, Rem. 2, 227; in clauses 
of cause, 229, 230; in clauses of 
result, 235, 236; in conditional 
clauses, 242, 248, 254-256, 261; in 
concessive clauses, 284, 285 (a) ; 
in definite relative clauses, 293, 
294; in conditional relative 
clauses, 301, 308, 809, 313; with 
dv, 315; in relative clauses of pur- 
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pose, 517-519 ; in relative clauses 
introduced by €éws, etc., 326-332 ; 
as logical subject of éyévero, 357- 
360. 

Negatives with Indicative, 465- 
474. 

Indirect Discourse, 384-356 ; defini- 
tion, 334, 537; various methods 
of expressing, 339, 540; classical 
usage, 341, 342, 347-850; New 
Testament usage, 345-550; Eng- 
lish usage compared with Greek, 
351-356 ; Infinitive in, 390; par- 
ticiple in, 460; conditional clauses 
in,258; conditional relative clauses 
in, 305; negatives in, 4738. 

Indirect object, expressed by clause 
introduced by iva, 217; by In- 
finitive, 368; by articular Infini- 
tive after eds, 410. 

Indirect Questions, how introduced 
in Greek, 340; after éxw, etc., 
346; introduced by doris, 349; 
by simple relatives, 350. 

Infinitive: origin and stages of de- 
velopment, 361; classification of 
uses, 562, 565; negatives used 
with it, 480-484. 

Constructions without the arti- 
cle: with imperative force, 364, 
365; expressing purpose, 366, 
367 ; as indirect object, 368; ex- 
pressing result, 869-372 ; defining 
content of action of a previous 
verb or noun, 3875; limiting ad- 
jectives and adverbs, 376, 377; 
limiting nouns, 878, 379; after 
mpiv or mpiv 7, 880-382 ; used ab- 
solutely, 383; as subject, 384, 
385, 390, 357, 360 ; as appositive, 
386 ; as object, 887-391, 202, 210; 
in indirect discourse, 390 ; force of 
the tenses in indirect discourse, 
110, 112-114; without article after 
prepositions, 174. 
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Constructions with the article: 
general effect of prefixing the 
article, 392; as subject, 393; as 
object, 594; in apposition, 395; 
with 7 expressing cause, 396; 
with rot expressing purpose, 397 ; 
with rot expressing result, 398; 
with rod after adjectives, 399; 
with rod after nouns, 400; with 
Tov after verbs that take the geni- 
tive, 401-405 ; with rod as subject 
or object, 404, 405 ; governed by 
prepositions, 406 ; various prepo- 
sitions used with it and their 
force, 407-416; force of tense, 
104-109. 

Intensive Perfect: Indicative, 77; 
dependent moods, 102. 

Interpretation, relation of, to gram- 
mar, 2. 

Latin tenses, two-fold function, 354. 

Moods: enumeration of, 3; in prin- 
cipal clauses, 157-184; finite 
moods in subordinate clauses, see 
Indicative, Subjunctive, etc., or 
Contents, §§ 185-360. 

Negatives, 464-489: classical and 
New Testament use in general, 
464; with the Indicative, 465— 
474; with the Subjunctive, 475; 
with the Optative ; 476,477; with 
the Imperative, 478, 479; with 
the Infinitive, 480-484; with 
participles, 485; successive and 
double negatives, 486-489, 468 ; 
compound negatives, 464, 486, 
489. 

Object clauses: classification, 186 ; 
after verbs of exhorting, 200-204 ; 
after verbs of striving, etc., 205- 
210; after verbs of fear and 
danger, 224-227 ; in indirect dis- 
course, 354, 339-350. 

Optative, infrequent in New Testa- 
ment, 174. 
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In principal clauses: of wishing, 
175-177 ; Potential, 178, 179. 

In subordinate clauses: in ob- 
ject clauses after verb of exhort- 
ing, 200, Rem.; in conditional 
clauses, future supposition more 
probable, in indirect discourse, 
258 ; in conditional clauses, future 
supposition less probable, 259 ; 
with ef expressing an. object of 
desire, 276. 

Negatives with Optative, 476, 
477. 

Participle: general nature, 115, 418 ; 
grammatical agreement, 116. 

Tenses: general significance, 
118; use of each tense in detail, 
see Present, Aorist, Future, Per- 
fect, or Contents, §§ 119-156. 

Classification respecting logical 
force, 419. 

Adjective Participle: _ defined, 
420; restrictive attributive parti- 
ciple, 422; with subject omitted, 
423, 433; with the article after 
noun without the article, 424; 
neuter participle for abstract 
noun, 425; explanatory attribu- 
tive participle, 426; attributive 
participle conveying subsidiary 
idea of cause, etc., 428 ; predicate 
adjective participle, 429 ; its posi- 
tion, 430; forming periphrastic 
verbs, 431; possible explanations 
of participle in the predicate, 432. 

Adverbial Participle: defined, 
434; temporal, 435; conditional, 
436 ; concessive, 437, 438 ; causal, 
439; causal with ws, 440, 441; of 
purpose, 442; of means, 443 ; 
of manner, 444; manner ex- 
pressed by ws with participle, 445, 
446; participle of manner or 
means denoting same action as 
that of the verb, 447 ; Hebraistic 
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use of the participle with intensive 
force, 448; participle of attendant 
circumstance, 449,450; more than 
one relation expressed by one 
participle, 451 ; genitive absolute, 
452-454; position of adverbial 
participle, 455. 

Substantive Participle: defined, 
456; as subject, 457; as object, 
458-460; in indirect discourse, 
460; as a limiting genitive, 461 ; 
its position, 462 ; distinction from 
adjective participle used substan- 
tively, 463. 

Negatives with participle, 485. 


Particular and general conditions: 


expressed, 239, 240; implied in 
relative clause, 298, 299. 


Perfect : 


Indicative: of completed action, 
74, 76, 85; of existing state, 75, 
76 ; Intensive, 77 ; Historical, 78; 
Gnomic, 79; Aoristic, 80, 88; in 
indirect discourse, 81; of a past 
event thought of as separated. 
from the moment of speaking 
(incapable of adequate English 
translation), 82; used prolepti- 
cally, 50; periphrastic form, 84 ; 
distinction between Perfect and 
Aorist, 86, 87. 

Dependent moods: denoting 
completed action, or existing re- 
sult, 101; Intensive, 102; peri- 
phrastic form, 108; Infinitive 
after prepositions, 104, 105, 107, 
108 ; Optative not found in New 
Testament, 111; Infinitive in in- 
direct discourse, 110, 112. 

Participle: of completed action 
or existing state, 154; periphrastic 
form, 155; for a Pluperfect, 156. 


Periphrastic forms: in general, 20, 


431; Present Indicative, 20; Im- 
perfect, 34; Future Indicative, 71, 
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72; Perfect Indicative, 84; Plu- 
perfect, 91; Future Perfect, 94; 
Present Infinitive and Imperative, 
97; Perfect Subjunctive and Im- 
perative, 103; Future Participle, 
153 ; Perfect Participle, 155. 

Pluperfect Indicative: of completed 
action, 89; of existing state, 90, 
92; periphrastic form, 91; in in- 
direct discourse for Perfect, 348. 

Potential Optative: force of, 178, 
179; negacives with, 476. 

Predicative Participle, 429-452, see 
under Participle. 

Predictive Future, 58. 

Present : 

Indicative : most constan* char- 
acteristic of, 9; Progressive, 8, 
10, 11; Conative, 11; General or 
Gnomic, 12; Aoristic, 13; His- 
torical, 14; used for Future, 15; 
qKw, wapemu, etc., 16; of past 
action still in progress, 17 ; in in- 
direct discourse, 19; periphrastic 
forms, 20; in pure final clauses, 
198 ; in an appositive clause, 213, 
Rem. ; in conditional clauses, pres- 
ent particular supposition, 242, 
future supposition, 256, present 
general supposition, 261 ; in con- 
cessive clauses, 284; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present 
particular supposition, 301, future 
supposition, 309, present general 
supposition, 318; after €ws and 
referring to the future, 326; after 
éws and referring to the present, 
328. 

Dependent moods, 96; peri- 
phrastic form, 97 ; Infinitive after 
prepositions, 104, 106-109 ; Opta- 
tive and Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course, 110-112. 

Participle: of simultaneous 
action, 119; of identical action, 
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120-122; General, 123-126; for 
the Imperfect, 127 ; Conative, 129 ; 
for the Future, 130; of action 
still in progress, 151. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 4. 

Progressive tenses : 

Indicative: Present, 8-11; In- - 
perfect, 21-23 ; Future, 60. 

Dependent moods: Present, 96. 

Participle: Present, 119-122, 
127-1381. 

Prohibitions, expressed by Aorist 
Subjunctive or Present (rarely 
Aorist) Imperative, 165; by Aorist 
Subjunctive, 162-164, 166, 167; 
by Present Imperative, 165, 184. 

Prohibitory Future Indicative, 67, 
Rem. 2. 

Prohibitory Subjunctive, 162-164, 
166, 167; used only in Aorist, 
163 ; force of tense, 164. 

Promissory Future, 65. 

Protasis: defined, 238; force and 
form of, in simple present and 
past particular supposition, 242— 
247; in supposition contrary to 
fact, 248; in future supposition 
more probable, 250-258, 265 ; in fu- 
ture supposition less probable, 259; 
in present general supposition, 
260-262, 264 ; in past general sup- 
position, 265; joined to an 
apodosis of a different form, 267 ; 
two protases with one apodosis, 
268 ; substitutes for, 269 ; omitted, 
270; equivalent to an oath, 272; 
its verb omitted, 278; containing 
an apodosis, 276; after expressions 
of wonder has the force of 6rc 
clause, 277; concessive protases, 
278; participle equivalent to pro- 
tasis, 406, 437. 

Purpose, expressed by clause intro- 
duced by iva, 197-199; by rela- 
tive clause, 317; by Infinitive 
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without the article, 366; by In- 
finitive with Wore, 370(d), 871(d); 
by Infinitive with ws, 372; by In- 
finitive with rod, 397 ; by articular 
Infinitive after eis, 409 ; after mpés, 
414. 

Questions: various classes of, 169; 
negatives with, 467, 468. See 
also Indirect Questions. 


Relative clauses: classification, 289- 


291; distinction between definite 
and indefinite relative clauses, 
289, 290. 

Definite Relative. clauses: in- 
troduced by relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 292; use of moods and 
tenses, 293; may imply relation 
of cause, result, or concession, 
294; classified as restrictive and 
explanatory, 295; conditional in 
form, 316. 

Conditional Relative sentences : 
defined, 289, 290, 296 ; imply par- 
ticular or general supposition, 298, 
299 ; six classes, 300-315; clauses 
conditional in form but definite 
in thought, 516; introduced by 
éws, 329. 

Relative clauses expressing pur- 
pose, 317-319. 

Relative clauses introduced by 
words meaning until, etc., 321- 
333; introduced by éws, and re- 
ferring to the future, 322, 323, 
325, 326; referring to what was in 
past time a future contingency, 
324, 326; referring to a past fact, 
327 ; referring to a contemporane- 
ous event, 328; introduced by éws 
ov or éws érov, 330; introduced by 
dxp., dx pe ov, etc., 331, 332; intro- 
duced by mpiv, 338. 

Negatives in relative clauses, 
469, 470, 474. 


Restrictive Relative clauses, 295. 
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Result : several conceptions of, 370; 


methods of expressing, 371 ; actual 
result expressed by wore with In- 
finitive or Indicative, 255, 236, 
369, 370 (a) (b), 871 (a) (6); by 
articular Infinitive with eds, 411; 
conceived result expressed by 
clause introduced by iva, 218, 219, 
cf. 222; by Infinitive usually with 
wate, 369, 370 (c), 371 (c); by 
Infinitive with rod, 398; by artic- 
ular Infinitive with eds, 411; in- 
tended result (purpose), 370 (d), 
371 (d). 


Resultative Aorist, 35, 37, 42, 87. 
Shall and will in translating the 


Greek Future, 65. 


Subjunctive : 


In principal clauses : Hortatory, 
160, 161; with des or detpo pre- 
fixed, 161; Prohibitory, 162-164, 
166, 167; Deliberative, 168-171; 
with Oé\es etc. prefixed, 171; in 
negative assertions referring to 
the future, 172, 173. 

In subordinate clauses: in pure 
final clauses, 197; in object 
clauses after verbs of exhorting, 
ete., 200; after 6é\w, 208; in 
clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205-207, 209; in subject, 
predicate, and appositive clauses 
introduced by iva, 211-214; in 
complementary and _ epexegetic 
clauses introduced by iva, 215- 
217; in clauses of conceived re- 
sult introduced by wa, 218-220 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger (expressed), 224 ; 
(implied), 225; after éav in con- 
ditional clauses, future supposi- 
tion, 250; after ef in conditional 
clauses, future supposition, 252, 
253 ; with e/, expressing an object 
of desire, 276; changed to Opta- 
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tive in indirect discourse, 258 ; 
after édy in conditional clauses, 
present general supposition, 260 ; 
in concessive clauses referring to 
the future, 285 (b) ; in conditional 
relative clauses, future supposi- 
tion (with dy or édy), 303, 304; 
(without dv), 807; retained in 
indirect discourse, 305; in condi- 
tional relative clauses, present gen- 
eral supposition (with dy), 312; 
in complementary relative clauses, 
318, 519; after ws [av], 322-325 ; 
after €ws ot or Ews Srov, 330; after 
axpt, méxpt, etc., 331; after mpiv, 
333. . 
Negatives with Subjunctive, 475. 

Subordinate clauses classified, 186, 
Sie 

Suppositions: distinction between 
particular and general, 239, 240, 
257; implied in relative clause, 
289, 290, 296, 297 ; particular and 
general, 298, 299; expressed by 
an Imperative, 182, 188; ex- 
pressed by a participle, 428, 456. 

Substantive Participle, 456-463, see 
under Participle. 

Supplementary Participle, see 419, 
Rem. 1. 
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Tenses: enumeration of, 4; primary 
and secondary, 4; two-fold func- 
tion of, 5; chief function, 5, Rem. ; 
interchange of, apparent, not real, 
15, Rem. 

In Indicative Mood: general 
significance, 6 ; two-fold function, 
5; denote time relative to that of 
speaking, 7 ; apparent exceptions, 
7; use of each tense in detail, 
8-94 (see Present, Imperfect, 
Aorist, etc.). 

In Dependent Moods: general 
significance, 95 ; use of each tense 
in detail, 96-114; tenses of the 
Infinitive after prepositions, 104- 
109; of the Infinitive in indirect 
discourse, 110-114. 

Of the Participle: general sig- 
nificance, 118; use of each tense 
in detail (see. Present, Aorist, 
Future, Perfect). 

Will and shall in translating the 
Greek Future, 65. 

Wishes: expressed by Optative, 175- 
177; by the Future Indicative, 27, 
Rem. 2; unattainable, expressed 
by the Imperfect or Aorist In- 
dicative, 27. 
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"Axovw, Present with force of Per- 


fect, 16. . 


"Av: 


With Indicative: with Imper- 
fect and Aorist to denote a cus- 
tomary past action, 26; in past 
general supposition, 315; in apodo- 
sis of condition contrary to fact, 
248; omitted in such apodosis, 31, 
249; eases in which it is not to be 
regarded as having been omitted, 
30 (cf. 32, 33); with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
308; with Present Indicative in 
future supposition, 309. 

With Subjunctive: in condi- 
tional relative clauses, implying 
future supposition, 305 ; implying 
present general supposition, 312 ; 
relative clauses introduced by 
€ws, 322; after dypi, 332; after 
drws in final clauses, 195; for éav 
in conditional clauses, 250. 

With Potential Optative, 178, 
7S): 

With Infinitive, 372. 

In definite relative clauses con- 
ditional in form, 316; retained 
in indirect discourse with Sub- 
junctive retained unchanged, 305 ; 
omitted when Subjunctive is 
changed to Optative, 344, Rem. 1. 
*Avrt with rod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 

"Aré0avov with force of Perfect, 47. 











"Ages and ddere prefixed to Horta- 


tory Subjunctive, 161. 


"Axpt, 331, 332. 


BovAec Ge 


prefixed to Deliberative 
Subjunctive, 171. 


T'éyova, Aoristic Perfect in Matthew 


(Mark ?) only, 88. 


Aecdpo or detvre prefixed to Hortatory 


Subjunctive, 161. 


Aid with 7é and the Infinitive, 108, 


406-408. 


Avére as a causal particle, 228. 
Aoxe?t with Infinitive as subject, 385. 
*Eav: 


Conditional: with Present Indic- 
ative in present particular sup- 
position, 247; with Future In- 
dicative in future supposition, 
254; with Subjunctive in future 
supposition, 250; in present gen- 
eral supposition, 260; in condi- 
tional relative clauses for dv, 304, 
312, Rem. 
Concessive, 279-281, 285 (6). 


"Kay kai, concessive, 279, 280, 285 (b), 


287 ; conditional, 282. 


"EBovAéunv without dy, 33. 
"Evyévero dé, construction after, 357- 


360. 


"Eyvwv with force of Perfect, 47. 
"Eder with Infinitive denoting pres- 


ent obligation, 52. 


Ei: 


195 


Conditional: with present or 
past tense of the Indicative, in 
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simple present or past particular 
supposition, 242, 248; with Pres- 
ent Indicative in future supposi- 
tion, 256; with Present Indicative 
in present general supposition, 
261; with a past tense of the 
Indicative in condition contrary 
to fact, 248; with Future Indica- 
tive in supposition referring to 
present intention, etc., 246; with 
Future Indicative in future sup- 
position, 254, 255; with Future 
Indicative with the force of an 
oath, 272; with the Subjunctive 
in future supposition, 252, 253 ; 
with the Optative in indirect dis- 
course for édv with Subjunctive 
or ef with the Indicative of the 
direct discourse, 258; with the 
Optative in future supposition 
less probable, 259; with Sub- 
junctive, Optative, or Future In- 
dicative expressing an object of 
desire, 276; after expressions 
of wonder with nearly the force 
of 671, 277. 

Concessive, 279-281; with a 
present or past tense of the In- 
dicative, 284; with Future Indic- 
ative, 285. 

Interrogative, in indirect ques- 
tions, 340. 

Ei 6é and ef 6é unye used elliptically, 
275. 

Ei cai concessive, 279, 280, 281, Rem., 
288 ; conditional, 282, 286. 

Ei uy without dependent verb, mean- 
ing except, 274, 471. 

E’6e in unattainable wishes, 
Rem. 1. 

EiAn¢a as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Eiui used in the formation of peri- 
phrastic verb-forms, 20, 54, 71, 
84, 91, 97, 103, 155, 431. 

Elpnxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 


27, 
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Eis with 7é and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 409-413. 

”EuedXov with the Infinitive, 73. 

"Ev with 7@ and the Infinitive, 109, 
406, 407, 415. 

“Evexev with rod and the Infinitive, 
406, 407. 

*Eééorny with force of Perfect, 47. 

"Emei, émeidy, érednmep as causal 
particles, 228. 

“Eoxnka as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

"Ed ¢ as a causal particle, 228. 

"Exw, followed by indirect delibera- 
tive questions, 346; by relative 
clause of similar force, 318. 

‘E@paxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

"Ews: force as a relative adverb, 521 ; 
introducing a clause referring to 
the future, 522, 323, 326, 329; in- 
troducing a clause referring to 
what was in past time a future con- 
tingency, 524, 526, 829 ; how trans- 
lated when followed by the Sub- 
junctive, 325; introducing a clause 
referring to a past fact, 327; in- 
troducing a clause referring to a 
contemporaneous event, 328 ; fol- 
lowed by ov or érov, 330 ; with Tov 
and the Infinitive, 406, 407. 

"H, Infinitive after, 874; after zpiv, 
333, Rem. 2, 381. 

"Hedov without dy, 33. 


"Hxw, force of Present tense, 16. 


Hixduny without dv, 33. 

Odkes and Oédere prefixed to De- 
liberative Subjunctive, 171. 

"Iva: New Testament usage, 191, 221, 
223; in pure final clauses, 197- 
199; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, etc., 200-203 ; in ob- 
ject clauses after verbs of striving, 
etc., 205, 206; in subject, predi- 
cate, and appositive clauses, 211- 
214; in complementary and 
epexegetic clauses, 215-217; in 
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clauses of conceived result, 218, 
219; not used to express actual 
result, 222; post-classical usage 
in general, 223. 

Kai ye with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kai éayv, concessive, 279, 281, 285 
(6); conditional, 282. 

Kal éyévero, construction after, 357— 
360. 

Kal ef concessive, 279, 281, 288; 
conditional, 282. 

Kairep with concessive participle, 
437. 

Kékpayev, functionally a Present, 78. 

AavOdvw, participle with, 147. 

Mérdw, wédAdrev, etc., with Infinitive, 
72, 73, 100, 153. 

Mera with 76 and the Infinitive, 105, 
406, 407. 

Méx pu, 331. 

M7 as a negative, and its compouncs : 
classical and New Testament use 
in general, 464. 

With the Indicative: in ques- 
tions expecting a negative answer, 
467, 468 ; in conditional and con- 
ditional relative clauses, 469; in 
causal and relative clauses, 474, 
em. 172: 

With the Subjunctive, 475, 162, 
163. 

With the Optative of Wishing, 
476. 

With the Imperative, 478, 163. 

With the Infinitive, 480; re- 
dundant after verbs of hindering, 
denying, etc., 402, 483, 484. 

With participles, 485. 

M7 as a final particle: New Testa- 
ment uses, 193; in pure final 
clauses, 199; in object clauses 
after verbs of striving, 206, 209 ; 
in object clauses after verbs of 
fear and danger, 224-227. 
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My yévoro, 177. 

M7 ov, in questions, 468 ; after verbs 
of hindering, etc., 484. 

"Oorts as an interrogative, 349. 

“Orws, New Testament usage, 192, 
196; in pure final clauses, 197, 
199 ; in object clauses after verbs 
of exhorting, 200-202; in object 
clauses after verbs of striving, etc., 
205, 207. 

“Or. as a causal particle, 228. 

"Ore introducing indirect quotation, 
309 (a), 343; redundant before a 
direct quotation, 345, 

Ov and its compounds: classical and 
New Testament usage in general, 
464. 

With the Indicative: in inde- 
pendent declaratory sentences, 
465 ; with Imperative Future, 466 ; 
in questions expecting an affirma- 
tive answer, 467; in conditional, 
conditional relative, and  con- 
cessive clauses, 469,470; after uy 
as a conjunction, 472 ; in indirect 
discourse, 473; in causal and 
simple relative clauses, 474. 

With the Subjunctive after uy 
as a conjunction, 475. 

With limitations of the Im- 
perative, 479. 

With limitations of the Infini- 
tive, 481; compounds of ov with 
an Infinitive depending on a verb 
limited by ov, 482. 

With participles, 485. 

Ov un, emphatic negative: with Pre- 
dictive Future, 66, 487; with the 
Imperative Future, 67, Rem. 2, 
488; with the Prohibitory Sub- 
junctive, 167, 488; with the Sub- 
junctive in negative assertions, 
172, 178, 487 ; after another nega- 
tive, 489. 
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"Ogedov in expression of wishes, 27, 
Rem. 1, 2. ) 

IIdpexuu, force of Present tense, 16. 

Ilerisrevxa as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Ileroinxa as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

Iléro.6a as Intensive Perfect, 77. 

Ilémrpaxev as Aoristic Perfect, 88. 

IIpiv with a finite mood, 335; with 
the Infinitive, 380-382. 

IIpé with rod and the Infinitive, 106, 
406, 407. 

IIpés with r¢é and the Infinitive, 107, 
406, 407, 414. 

Lwiduevor, force of tense, 125. 

Té, rod, Tm, Infinitive with, 892-417. 
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‘Trdpxw used in the formation of 
periphrastic verb-forms, 20. 

‘Os: New Testament usage as a final 
particle, 194; with the Infinitive 
denoting purpose, 372; with a 
causal participle, 440, 441; with 
the participle expressing manner, 
445, 446. 

"Qore: denoting result with Indica- 
tive and Infinitive, 234, 235; with 
Indicative, 256, 370 (a), 371 (a) ; 
introducing principal verb, any 
mood, 237 ; with Infinitive denot- 
ing result, 369-371; with the In- 
finitive denoting purpose, 367. 
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